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You'll agree.... 
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for 1947—Its the New FUNK B 


Yes, you'll agree, for the Funk is complete quietly it rides; when you see the roomy 
in every way when you buy it. There baggage compartment; when the safety 
will be no expensive extras to install. features of spin-resistance and non-stall 
Satisfaction is complete, too. When you see charcteristics are demonstrated to you; you 
the glossy smooth finish, the rich colors, will agree that the Funk is the perfect 


the sturdy sleek lines, the proved quality private plane for you. It has an 85 H.P. 
of workmanship; when you sit in the lux- Continental Motor, cruises at 100 MPH 


urious cabin and see how comfortably and with landing speed as low as 37 MPH. 


NOTE ALL THESE FEATURES IN THE FUNK B 
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For More Information On The Funk B, Write Dept. F-122 








FuNK AIRCRAFT COMPANY 
Coffeyville, Kansas 
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Two treads are better than one 


Koes DEMAND for twin tires has 
multiplied these past few years, 
and there are two reasons why B. F. 
Goodrich recommends them. First, 
they are more economical than one 
big tire. And second, they give added 
safety to flying. 

Twin tires are often more adaptable 
to retraction into the nacelle. This has 
been proved on Lockheed’s Constel- 
lation, and on such planes as Boeing’s 
B-29 and B-32, the Boeing Strato- 
cruiser, and the Douglas C-54 (DC-4). 
Now, even ships of moderate size are 
being designed with twin tire landing 
gear assemblies, according to reports 


from B. F. Goodrich tire engineers. 

This trend to more treads in airplane 
design stems from the outstanding 
safety and economy record made by 
the big twin-equipped ships during 
the war. Commercial aviation had its 
ear to the runway and heard the re- 
port: if one tire went flat, its mate 
held the plane safely on its course... 


e e 
FIRST 


and wheels were protected from dam- 
age, adding to both safety and economy. 
B. F. Goodrich has advocated the 
use of twins for fifteen years. Develop- 
ment of twin tire landing gear assem- 
blies is welcomed by engineers every- 
where as still another step toward air 
safety. The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Aeronautical Division, Akron, Ohio. 
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SPREAD THE GOOD NEWS! = 





YOU GOT A 
NAVIC 





And you're tickled from top to toe! Well, 
you don’t have to explain that excitement 
to us. We’ve been air fans for a long, long 
time. And, while you're telling the world 
about your Navion, let us tell you some- 
thing you ought to know. 


When you're looking for fine aircraft 
fuels and lubricants, just look for our “66” 
shields. At air fields all over the Middle- 
West, those shields are signs of Phillips 
high-quality products. 


Yes, we’ve developed and distributed 
plenty of engine oils and UNleaded 80- 
octane gasoline, to help your plane to 
better performance and a cleaner engine! 


So remember, happy flying starts from 
the winged orange-and-black “66” shield 
at airports! The Aviation Department, 
Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 
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For tops in fishing pleasure, put 
an Evinrude ‘four’ on the stern of your boat! 
Right in the range of two-cylinder power, 
weight and price you can enjoy thrilling fowr- 
cylinder performance. A torrent of smooth and 
eager power to speed you to favorite fishing 
spots! Exceptional starting ease! Flick-of-the- 
throttle flexibility from trolling glide to surg- 
ing top speed! 

Only Evinrude builds four-cylinder outboards, 


and there are three great “fours’’ in the com- 


plete Evinrude line of 7 models for '47 ‘ 
the right motor for every size and type of boat. 
See Your Evinrude Dealer — look for his name 
in your classified phone directory under 


“Outboard Motors”’ 
EVINRUDE CATALOG FREE! 


Tells you features anc 
tions of complete line « 
els; gives helpful 
on suitable boats, speeds, etc. 
Free. Address EVINRUDE 
MOTORS, 5468 N. 27th Street, 
Milwaukee 9, Wisconsin. 
In Canada: Evinrude Motors, 
Peterboro, Ontario. 
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FIRST IN QUTBOARDS— 38TH YEAR 
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LETTERS 


MICHIGAN REBUTTAL 

A letter in your January issue (by 
Lieut. Dennis F. Haley, AAF Reserve) 
severely criticized the Reserve Training 
Program in Michigan. I should like to 
give you the true picture. 

Present headquarters for AAF Reserve 
Training are at Selfridge Field, Mich. We 
moved here from Romulus on November 
1, 1946. Since the first of December we 
have had 50 airplanes for the reserve offi- 
cers to fly and are expecting 30 more this 
spring. 

These airplanes are scheduled seven 
days per week and have been flown by 
800 different reserve officers in Michigan. 
More officers will be scheduled to fly as 
soon as they are qualified. Furthermore, 
we now have the authority and the air- 
plane to fly to any CAA airport in Mich- 
igan and pick up groups of reserve 
officers and fly them to Selfridge Field 
for participation in the program. 

It has been our policy to offer every 
possible service to the reserve officer, the 
use of bachelor officer’s quarters, mem- 
bership in the Officers’ Club and a warm 
welcome to our social functions. As early 
as July, 1946, we had reserve officers 
sper! from one night to two weeks at 
Romuius so that they could be near the 
reserve program. 

We do not know the source of Lieu- 
tenant Haley’s misinformation. We do 
know that he has not made official con- 
tact with this organization in regard to 
his participation in the reserve program. 

R. L. BROCKLEHURST 
Lieut. Col., Air Corps 
Selfridge Field, Mich. 





EASTERN OYSTER PATROL 

I was very much interested in your 
article, “Oyster Patrol” (January issue) 
and I should like your readers to know 
that our company, the Blount Seafood 
Corp., predecessors of the Narraganset 
Bay Packing Co., have been using air- 
craft since the early part of 1945. They 
patrol our oyster beds and check on our 
fleet of draggers. 

We received the first Aeronca deliv- 
ered in New England and we used it for 
this purpose. Prior to that we had hired 
Piper Cubs, and now have a Seabee on 
order. We serve other oyster companies 
as well as our own. 

F. NELSON BLOUNT, PREs. 
Blount Seafood Corporation 
Warren, R. I. 





HERE'S HOW THE GALS DO IT 

It was with some wonder that I read 
Max Karant’s statement in his Check- 
Pilot article (December issue) to the ef- 
fect that a woman in skirts would hardly 
be able to negotiate the long high step 
on the Aeronca Chief and preserve her 
feminine dignity at the same time. True 


enough, perhaps, if she followed Mr. 
Karant’s method. 

As a woman who has been getting in 
and out of Aeronca Chiefs for years, not 
ungracefully either, may I inform him 
how it’s done. Stand with your back to 
the seat, raise yourself onto the seat and 
swing your legs in last. With a little 
practice, any woman will find the Chief 
the easiest plane of all to enter. 

Mrs. JOHN R. Rice 
Willmar, Minn. 





THEY'RE BLACK AND WHITE 

In the article “Operation Friendship” 
(December issue) you stated that the 16 
British planes were painted black and 
silver, a special color scheme for the U. S. 
tour. I saw the planes come in for a 
landing at Mitchel Field and they looked 
black and white to me. I presume this 
color scheme was for night bombing. 

FRED HERINGTON 

Rockville Centre, N. Y. 
@ Right. The Lancasters were originally 
slated for use at Okinawa and were 
painted black and white for night oper- 
ations.—Eb. 





IT'S STILL A SECRET 

I have read and reread your article on 
“Wing with a Future” (October issue) and 
have been very much interested in the 
kind of lightplane on which one can ex- 
pect this type wing. At the end of the 
article you mentioned that such a wing 
was expected to be installed late in °46 or 
in ’47 on a private plane. Is it a secret as 
to which plane? 

Dr. H. HERBERT POOLE 

New Holland, Pa. 
@ Sorry, we don’t know the manufac- 
turer referred to by the author, but Rohr 
Aircraft’s two-place canard plane, which 
recently flew experimentally, reportedly 
uses boundary layer control.—Eb. 





FATE OF THE FLIGHT INSTRUCTORS 

About 2,000 men answered the frantic 
appeal for flight instructors after Pearl 
Harbor and were inducted into the Air 
Corps Reserve for the duration. 

As flight instructors, we flew under 
pressure six hours a day (in the accel- 
erated programs). Sometimes the weather 
wasn’t fit and planes hadn’t seen the 
shop often enough. Ever try to teach a 
cadet acrobatics? You fly upside down, 
do Immelmanns, vertical reversements, 
and all the rest. When the cadet takes 
over, he’s all over the sky; he stalls, so 
the plane goes into a spin, builds up too 
much speed—and you pray the wings 
won’t come off while you bring it out. 
Then you go right back and do it over. 

All that served to give the flight in- 
structor the impression that he was risk- 

(Continued on page 100) 
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The Ex-Cell-O Gasoline Injection System 
brings new safety to private flying by posi- 
tively eliminating the danger of manifold 
icing. 

Designed especially for application on 
small aircraft engines, the Ex-Cell-O Injec- 
tion System mechanically meters the cor- 
rect quantity of gasoline to the various 
engine cylinders. In addition, it provides 
a positive control over the fuel-air mixture. 
Results? Greater flying safety! Improved 
engine performance! Reduced operating 
costs! 

Descriptive folder available upon request. 
Or, to get a// the facts, use the coupon 
below to reserve your copy of Gasoline In- 
jection Handbook and Instruction Manual. 
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EX-CELL-O CORP., DETROIT 6, MICH. 





EX-CELL-O CORPORATION 
DETROIT 6, MICHIGAN 


DEPT. F 


GENTLEMEN: 


Please reserve a copy of the Ex-Cell-O Gaso- , 
line Injection Handbook for me. Enclosed /! 
find $1.00 to cover cost of printing and | 
mailing. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





STATE, 


CITY 
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. « « New automatic flight recorder de- 
signed to aid investigations of airplane 
crashes has been developed by General 
Electric Company. Built to survive air 
accidents, the instrument records op- 
erational data on any standard plane 
while in flight. It also clearly indicates 
dangerous operation on the part of air- 
plane or pilot in plenty of time to avoid 
accidents. 


... “Idaho Flying Legislators” is the 
name the Aeronautics Committee from 
both legislative houses of the state gave 
their recently-organized flying club. 





Four lawmakers own their own 
planes and other members either are 
learning to fly or intend to. Club mem- 
bers plan to promote aviation in their 
home state. That’s the official insignia 
of the Flying Legislators above. 


now 


. . . Expiration date for all pilot certifi- 
cates issued prior to July 1, 1945, will 
be July 1, 1947, CAA Administrator T. 
P. Wright has announced. These war- 
time certificates may be exchanged with 
CAA inspectors for new ones any time 
before the expiration date “without red 
tape or written application.” 


|... Growth of safety in air transpor- 


tation is indicated by the charges on life 
insurance policies issued to pilots and 
crew members. In the early days, few 
companies would issue policies to pilots. 
When they did, premiums varied from 
$20 to $50 per $1,000 of insurance. To- 
day 95 per cent of the companies issue 
policies to U. S. air transport crew 
members at an extra premium of not 
more than $3 per $1,000 of insurance. 


. .- American air power observes its 
40th anniversary this year. It was 1907 
when the War Department first re- 
quested the 59th Congress for $25,000 
with which to purchase the first U. S. 
military plane from the Wright 
brothers. Today security needs are esti- 
mated in thousands of planes. Curiously 
enough, some old-timers feel there is a 
parallel in the problem of selling that 
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HAVE YOU HEARD? 


first plane to Congress and the 1947 task 
of convincing legislators of the need for 
a broad research development program 
in the field of supersonic flight and 
guided missiles. 


. .- Manufacturing a fleet of airliners 
means big business—not just for the 
plane manufacturer, but for industry in 
general. A partial listing of the items 
ordered by the Glenn L. Martin Co. for 
850 twin-engined 202 and 203 transports 
includes $3,500,000 worth of aluminum, 
more than $500,000 in wire, over $90,000 
worth of electrical switches, Plexiglas 
valued at close to $45,000, and even 
$28,000 worth of ash trays. 


. -- Portable lighting systems for air- 
ports in communities of less than 25,000 
population, as well as for flying clubs 
and schools, have been designed by 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. Operated 
by one man, the equipment includes a 
beacon, floodlights, landing strip mark- 
ers, and a wind cone—all of which can 
be obtained at 25 per cent the cost of 
a permanently-installed system. Key 
unit in the portable system is a mobile 
floodlighting trailer mounted on two 
wheels that can be pulled by one man or 
towed by a car. Placed at one end of 
the landing strip, the floodlights are 
directed down the runway to shine on 
markers placed at 100 foot intervals, 
outlining the landing path to the pilot. 


- -.- Classrooms are becoming “bobby 
sox hangars” with installation of new 
school Link Trainer (see photo below). 


Like its big brother, the Link Instru- 





ment Flying Trainer, it can climb, glide, 
turn and bank like a real airplane with- 


out leaving the ground. Whereas the 
original trainers were developed to give 
military and airline pilots under-the- 
hood instrument practice, the School 
Link is designed to assist teachers in 
making aviation realistic to pupils. It 
resembles a midget, mid-wing mono- 
plane, has full-sized cockpit, aluminum 
wings, fuselage and standard instru- 
ments, END 
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WituiaM T. Piver, President 


Piper Aircraft Corporation 


A Pledge to Those Who Fly or Want to Fly 


Although the records reveal that Piper 
Cubs have led all other makes of personal 
planes in sales for more than a decade, and 
although recent surveys show that Piper 
Cubs lead all other planes in “‘brand pref- 
erence’” among people who plan to be- 
come plane owners in the near future, you 
may rest assured that the management and 
the 3,000 co-workers of Piper Aircraft 
Corporation are not complacent. 

It is our pledge to continue building 


good, safe planes that you can afford to buy and 


fly .. . to make changes when changes are 
improvements . . . to give you the biggest 
possible value in flying pleasure and use- 
fulness on a dollar-for-dollar basis. 
Moreover, you can count on the 1500 
Piper Cub Dealers to keep on furnishing 
you the most for your money in mainte- 
nance, flying instruction, rental and charter 
accommodations ... and to continue doing 
all they can every day to better each phase 


of their service to those who fly or want 


to fly. 
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GRAND CENTRAL AIRPORT CO. LANE AVIATION CORP, SIMSBURY FLYING SERVICE 
Glendale, Calif, Columbus, Ohio Simsbury, Conn. 
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SKY SUPPLY, INC. 
Roanoke, Va. 
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FT DEALERS 
PRODUCTS 


HY? Simply because aircraft dealers 

serve the public better with the 
Firestone Franchise. There is a greater 
public acceptance for Firestone products 
than any similar line. Aircraft dealers 
know that Firestone was the first to 
provide an extra-quality line of these 
aircraft accessories that enable the aircraft 
dealer to meet the requirements of his 
customers from a single source of supply. 


r 





FLIGHT, INC. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Fireston 


AIRCRAFT TIRES & ACCESSORIES 
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NORTHWEST AIRCRAFT DIST, CO. 
Vancouver, Wash, 
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Above are shown six Firestone Aircraft 
Dealer Stores that are typical of hundreds 
of dealers in every section of the United 
States. If you are interested in expanding 
your airport business, in making more 
sales contacts, in earning greater income, 
write, wire, or phone Firestone at Akron, 
Ohio, for more complete details on the 
Firestone Aircraft Franchise. 

Listen to the Voice of Firestone every Monday evening 
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This can be YOU 
sooner than you think 


LLY AERONCA/ 








Make the most of leisure time! Travel fast... inexpensively! 


OUR days of leisure are far too few to be wasted in Aeronca. And remember—when you buy Aeronca, 
in tedious travel. You can be at your favorite your dealer will teach you to fly Aeronca FREE! Aeronca 
recreation spot in minutes .. . FLY AERONCA—TODAY. Aircraft Corporation, Middletown, Ohio. 
You can do it—sooner than you think. For Aeronca 


has made flying so safe . . . so simple—thousands are 


learning to solo in 8 hours, even less! uN 
Put yourself in this beautiful AERONCA CHIEF— 
America’s luxury plane. Feel its smooth performance 


at 90 mph., its gentle landing action. Taxi it, take it off 


«.. Sideslip, bank or turn it. Aeronca is such fun to fly, I / i 
$0 inexpensive to operate . . . uses less gas and oil than a J 
medium-priced car. e 


Thousands know—you get the most for your money 





OVER 1200 AERONCA QUALIFIED DEALERS TO SERVE YOU AT HANDY AIRPORTS ALL OVER THE U. S. A. 
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Mr. Ellis is President of South Central Airport 
... he owns and manages Fayetteville Flying 
Service at Fayetteville, Arkansas ...and for 
the past six years has been conductor of flight 
training programs. During the war he trained 
over three thousand pilots under C.P.T., W.T.S. 
and Army Air Corps Indoctrination programs. 

Obviously, Mr. Ellis knows airplanes and the 
airplane business... and he selected Esso Avi- 
ation Products in preference to all others be- 
cause of “dependable quality . . . fine perform- 
ance... the friendly, cooperative spirit of the 
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NO. 15 IN THE SERIES, FEATURING PROMINENT ESSO AIRPORT OPERATORS 


“ .dependable quality” 













Esso Organization.”— a few of the reasons 
why many who know aviation inside and out 
... pick Esso Aviation Products! 


YOU CAN DEPEND ON 












AVIATION PRODUCTS 


SOLD IN THE 25 STATES INDICATED 
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ABOUT AIRPLANE FABRIC 


Each year more manufacturers buy 
more FLIGHTEX than any other air- 
plane fabric. They know FLIGHTEX 
is lighter, stronger, smoother fabric 
that surpasses U. S. Army and Navy 
specifications. 


World's Premier Airplane Fabric FLuGHTEXEABRIC 


IGHTEX 


FLIGHTEX FABRICS, INC. © 93 Worth Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


Leading Manufacturers of Fabric and Tapes For the Aircraft Industry 
Export Representative—Aviquipo, Inc. 25 Beaver St.. N.Y. Cable Address—''Aviquipo” 
RESALE DISTRIBUTORS 

AERONAUTICAL TRADING CO, Jamaica, N. Y. @ AIR TRANSPORT EQUIPMENT INC, Mineola, N. Y. @ WEST AIR 
INC, AVIATION SUPPLY, Salt Lake City, Utah @ AVIATION SUPPLY CORP, Hapeville, Ga, Orlando, Fla, Coral 
Gables, Fla, Charlotte, N C, Nashville, Tenn. @ BOB TRADER-AERO SUPPLY, Pittsburgh, Pa. @ BUFFALO AERO- 
NAUTICAL CORP, Buffalo, N. Y. @ GENERAL AIRCRAFT SUPPLY CORP, Detroit, Mich @ GENERAL AIRMOTIVE 
CORP, Cleveland, O. @ HOOVEN CO, Washington, D. C. @ INTER CITY AVIATION, INC, East Boston, Mass @ KARL 
ORT, York, Pa. @ LEAVENS BROS. AIR'SERVICE LTD, Toronto, Can @ MARSH & FRANKLIN, Phoenix. Ariz @ W. B. 
MATTHEWS CO, Aircraft Div, San Antonio, Tex @ MUNCIE AVIATION CORP, Muncie, Ind @ PACIFIC AIRMOTIVE, 
Burbank, Cal, Oakland, Cal, San Diego, Cal, Fresno, Cal, Kansas City, Mo, Seattle, Wash, Anchorage, Alaska @ 
PIEDMONT AVIATION, INC, Winston-Salem, N C @ SNYDER AIRCRAFT CORP, Chicago, III, Columbus, O, Denver, 
Colo, Omaha, Neb @ SOUTHWEST AIRMOTIVE CO, Dallas, Tex @ SUPPLY DIVISION, Inc, Robertson, Mo, Mem- 
phis, Tenn @ THE AIRCRAFT STEEL & SUPPLY CO, Wichita, Kan, Oklahoma City, Okla @ VAN DUSEN AIRCRAFT 
SUPPLIES, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Users call i a Hiy-anywhere plane- 


ES, the stunning new 2/st Anniversary 
Ys inson Voyager is that kind of plane! 
It’s an easy-to-fly plane with inherent 
stability and rugged dependability—a 
“*fly-anywhere” plane which can operate 
safely even from small fields and pastures. 

And trimmed for straight and level 
flight, this luxurious new 4-place Voyager 
literally flies itself! “‘No hands—no feet”’ 
on the controls! 


See what you get in the proved 
Stinson Voyager—improved for '47! 


The Stinson Voyager carries useful} load 
of 1006 lbs. Cruises at 125 m.p.h. Maxi- 
mum speed, 133 m.p.h. Take-off run, 
only 620 ft. Rate of climb, 650 f.p.m. 
Service ceiling, 13,000 ft. Stops in 290 ft. 
after landing. 

Flaps for quick take-offs and slow, 
short landirigs. Built-in wing slots for 
safety. Inherently spin-resistant. Oleo 
spring-draulic landing gear for smooth, 


cushioned landings. 

Two-way radio, with dome _loud- 
speaker . . . sealed-beam landing lights 
... navigation lights... engine starter... 
dual engine mufflers . . . hydraulic brakes. 
Cabin interiors designed by Henry Drey- 
fuss, soundproofed and air-conditioned 
for added comfort. Foam rubber seats... 
and many other de luxe features. 

See this beautiful new Voyager at your 
Stinson dealer’s. Once you fly it, you'll 
never be satisfied with anything less! 
Write for illustrated brochure to Stinson 
Division, Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 
Corporation, Dept.D, Wayne, Michigan. 


Stinson 


FOR 21 YEARS—AMERICA'’S 
GREATEST NAME IN PERSONAL PLANES 








New! America’s first persona 
See the new Stinson Flying Station Wagon. 
Reinforced 24-cu.-ft. cargo compartment 
in 2-tone plywood paneling equipped with 


cargo” plane! 


. 


tie-down straps. 

A side-loading baggage compartment 
offers an additional 11 cu. ft. of carrying 
space. 

Carries pilot and 600 cargo pounds, or 
pilot, one passenger, and 500 cargo pounds. 
Two rear seats can be replaced in 5 
minutes’ time. 








THE BEECHCRAFT 


DONANZA 
Serves business 


around the clock 


around the year 


— new 4-place 165 hp Beech- 
craft Bonanza has the utility 


demanded of any form of depend- 
able business transportation. It 
has speed up to 184 miles an hour. 
It has economy—a direct operating 
cost as low as one cent per passen- 
ger mile. And it has the necessary 
performance, capacity and equip- 
ment to place this speed and econ- 









FLYING 


omy at your disposal around the 
clock, around the year! 

You'll be amazed—and delighted 
—at the Bonanza’s quietness. A 
slow-turning controllable prop, en- 
gine mufflers and scientifically 
sound-proofed cabin reduce noise 
to no more than that in an open- 
window car floating along at 59! 
Cabin always well ventilated and 





@ Top Speed, 184 mph; Cruising Speed, 175 mph; Range, 750 miles 
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with heat control. Luxuriously up- 
holstered seats, plenty of leg room 
. « » and extraordinary head room! 
Limousine comfort—around the 
clock, around the year! 

Flight equipment is complete 
from nose to tail—two-way radio, 
landing lights, full instrumenta- 
tion—for accurate, safe navigation 
around the clock, around the year! 


There is a Beechcraft distributor near you, ready with 
additional facts, figures and a Bonanza. We are now deliv- 
ering Bonanzas on the large backlog of firm orders created 
by the heavy demand for this airplane. Additional orders 
will be filled in the sequence received, Beech Aircraft 
Corporation, Wichita, Kansas, U.S. A. 


BEECHCRAFT 


ONAN ZA 


MODEL 
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Aviation Needs a New Deal 


Only hard-boiled realism will save our 


aviation industry from public disrepute 


in aviation, it seems to me that the 1946 prizes should be three. 

FIRST PRIZE: the Malvern airport case, in which an irate minor- 

ity in a Philadelphia suburb succeeded in convincing the Chester 

County Court of Common Pleas that Malvern, a lightplane field, was 
a menace to the community and should be closed. 

SECOND PRIZE: the growing dissatisfaction of the public with the 
services offered by the transport airlines. 

THIRD PRIZE: the reduction of our air defense personnel and our 
civilian and military aviation research appropriations practically to 
the vanishing point. 

These events deserve prize-winning significance because they il- 

a WELCH POGUE lustrate, dramatically, that aviation, far from being the white-haired 
President, National Aeronautics Association and boy of the post-war world, is threatened with becoming America’s 

former chairman, Civil Aeronautics Board 


I THERE were “Oscars” for the most significant and beneficial events 





World's largest bomber, the B-36, represents 
military research which the author believes is 
threatened by pressure of uninformed opinion. 








18 
number one problem child in the minds of the general 
public. 

The same events are beneficial—not only to the in- 
dustry but to that same general public—because they 
spell out a lesson which we have all been too busy to 
sit down and study and analyze and do something about. 
It should be added that—again for both the industry and 
the public—it is one of the most important lessons of our 
present and future. 

The three events featured one thing in common—public 
indifference or downright opposition to aviation. And 
that raises a vital question: 

Why is it that the airplane, most dramatic fighting and 
transport weapon of the war, idol of old and young, and 
potentially the greatest personal mass transportation unit 
the world has ever known—why should the airplane, of 
all things modern, be in the public dog-house? 

The answer is simple: the aviation industry, not the 
airplane, is in the dog-house. 

Again why? 

There are several reasons, any one of which closely 
relates to the three prize-winning events. For example: 

1. We oversold ourselves, mistakenly, that we could do 
pretty much as we pleased and get away with it. 

2. We undersold the public on the airplane’s potential 
values, and at the same time oversold them on its imme- 
diate usefulness. Directly and indirectly, we promised 
that planes were today’s answer to everybody’s transpor- 
tation problem, personal and public. But at the same time 
we made only casual and ineffective efforts to improve 
planes and aviation services to the point where that 
promise would be a well-rounded reality. 

3. Although we dreamed of and even predicted a day 
when there would be an airplane in every family and 
air transport service for every community, we were negli- 
gent in considering the social significance of taking even 
a few short steps toward that goal. Indeed, we so ne- 


Stinson SR-10 makes air mail pickup for All American Aviation. Today's RFD problem, 
says the author, is to extend such local air services to every city and town in the country. 


glected the social aspects of aviation that time and again 
we found ourselves in public disrepute. 

In light of what has already happened in 1947, it 
would appear at a glance that highlighting past and un- 
pleasant events does no service to aviation. As we all 
know, corrective measures are going forward even though 
very slowly, in all the fields under discussion. 

Specifically, the Malvern case is being appealed and 
other aviation enthusiasts interested in similar projects 
are being forewarned against similar occurrences and 
schooled in community salesmanship. Airline services 
are improving daily. For the first time in aviation history, 
the industry and Federal aviation agencies, both military 
and civilian, are talking of uniting effectively in a drive 
toward top-flight air defenses and all-out research and 
development in all aeronautical fields. 

Is there any reason, then, for bringing up past difficul- 
ties and mistakes? Isn’t everyone agreed that we were 
wrong and aren’t they doing everything in their power 
to right the difficulties? 

I believe there are excellent reasons for bringing them 
up at this time, but to illustrate the point more clearly let 
us consider first some of the problems facing us in the 
immediate future. 

Foremost of these, it seems to me—far and away the 
most important problem facing aviation today—is the 
landing area problem. We not only need more and more 
airports of all kinds, but more and more public under- 
standing of airports. 

Second only to the landing area problem on today’s 
national aviation calendar is the problem of research and 
development. Despite the progress of recent months, we 
have made only the slightest moves.in the right direction. 
There are no other words for it—research and develop- 
ment must be put on an all-out basis if we are going to 
keep our national defenses in proper order and our civil- 
ian aviation on the high-road to prosperity. 

Of almost equal moment is the 
so-called local-service coverage 
problem—what I like to call the 
RFD problem of the ’40s. It can 
best be summed up in a question 
—how much Federal subsidy is 
justified to bring air mail and 
transport services to every city, 
town and hamlet in the United 
States? 

Fourth and last, national se- 
curity. I believe I am voicing the 
consensus of everyone in aviation 
if not in the entire United States 
when I say that I am not a war- 
monger and look on the United 
Nations with high hope and upon 
world peace as an imperative 
goal. But horse-sense and hard- 
boiled realism dictate that, until 
peace is a sustained and working 
reality, our best interests will be 
in dangerous jeopardy if we let 
our first line of defense grow 
rusty and obsolete. Backed by 
research and development, our air 
arm or arms must be the best in 
the world—better than any other 
conceived now, or in the foresee- 
able future. 

Again the question—isn’t ev- 
erybody agreed on these things 
and trying to put them over? 

The answer is yes for everyone 

(Continued on page 80) 





Plone types that showed up ranged 
from small trainers to twin-engined 
tronsports. Sturgeon Bay field has 
only seven ships there permanently. 


Here is what happens when you give 300 
private flyers a place to go for the week-end ... 














Ice fishing was tried by a few, among them 
Joan Grootemaat and Bob Eschweiler. They 
flew up from Milwaukee in a surplus Stinson. 
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ganizers, the Wisconsin Civil Air Corps. But by the time 

the 100-odd private planes had deposited over 300 flyers 

and their guests at Sturgeon Bay, Wis., the anticipated winter 

sports had melted away in the unseasonably warm weather. 

PHOTOGRAPHS The only thing missing from the original plan, however, was 
BY ARTHUR E. HAUG the “frigid” part. 

WCAC members—theirs is one of the country’s most active 
private-flying organizations—flew in from all parts of the 
state for the two-day affair. Only a handful came by auto, 
including two CAA men. Everyone was dressed lumberjack- 

Ice fanding was made in style, and the fun was planned accordingly. There were three 
bay by this Ercoupe. Pilot whopping nieals, a hayride and a dance, all for $5 per person. 
taxied into crack and broke The flyers jammed all hotels and overflowed into many homes. 
prop after photo was taken. 


() eenees. is it was named the Frigid Fun Flight by its or- 


Comedy shaving contest wes staged with soap and teaspoons. At left, Mrs. 
Dorothy Ferguson shaved Clarence Muth, Milwaukee official. Mrs. Enar Ahlstrom 
(right) shaved William Peterson, Wisconsin chamber of commerce secretary. 











Hayride was substituted for sleighride when ice and snow turned Banquet featured endless supply of 
to mud. Tractors hauled four loads of flyers to large hall on out- ‘ country-fried chicken. How to eat it 
stirts of Sturgeon Bay, where 300 attended banquet and dance. e _ was demonstrated by Dr. Dan Dor- 

3 chester (inset), famed flying doctor. 


Big dance (left) ended Saturday night program. Main event Sunday was outdoor “fish 
boil" at airport. Lake trout and whole potatoes were boiled in salt in front of flyers, 
then served in hangar. Visitors then piled into their planes and headed for home fields. 








The only airport of East Hanover, N. J., is having plenty of trouble. Here is the flight line at the end of Abe Steppel's apple tree lane. 


Field with a Feud 


His neighbor planted 35-foot trees 
at the end of Abe Steppel’s runway. 


By WILLIAM A. PRICE 


HE town of East Hanover, N. J., boasts an airport these days, 
but its 2,000 citizens can’t boast much about helping it develop. 
The story of Abe Steppel’s truck farm turned airstrip is a 
story of farmland being switched from peppers to planes in the 
face of neighborhood hostility. 
Take the trees, for instance. Approaching for an upwind landing, 
you see an open field short of the strip so the approach looks good. 
But don’t be fooled. There’s a row of tall, slim trees lined up 
across the end of the runway on the farm across the road. 
There’s a story to those trees—the story of a neighborhood feud 
in which the aviation enthusiast is the real victim. Abe Steppel, owner of airport, talks 
Local good will, 4 must for any airport (Continued on page 98) with Pilot Betty Lane of Morristown. 
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Half airfield, half farm is Abe Steppel’s place at East Hanover. His problems started 
when neighboring farmer transplanted row of tall maples to the facing side of road. 
He claimed planes disturbed his chickens, though they don't bother Steppel's (right). 


Forty-foot swamp maples on edge of road near landing strip force planes using Steppel's airstrip to land on and take off from 
lower two-thirds of strip. Heavy steel sheaths around lower trunks are seven feet high, prevent irate pilots from chopping down the trees. 
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Igniter charge is installed in Jato unit 
of DC-3 by E. E. Nelson, Aerojet Engineer- 
ing Corp., while TACA engineer looks on. 


Get-assisted take-offs 


increase safety and utility 


of short jungle airfields. 











ungle Jato 


HE 15th Century meets the age of rockets in Central 

America, where DC-3s of TACA Airways System re- 

cently made the first Jato take-offs of any passenger- 
carrying commercial air transports. Jato is still in an ex- 
perimental stage in commercial operations but all evidence 
suggests that it has enormous possibilities. 

Even today, TACA finds that Jato has unique virtues in 
special cases. It would have a great many more except for 
its main drawback—cost. Jato units manufactured by Aero- 
jet Engineering Corporation of Azusa, Calif., cost $125 each 
and two must be fired simultaneously for a total cost of 
$250 per take-off. 

Obviously only special circumstances can justify such 
costs, but Aerojet is now reported to be working on a new 
jet unit with enough power to last several hours instead of 
the 14 seconds of the present units. 

In those 14 seconds, however, the two Jato units supply 
1,000 pounds of thrust (about 300 h.p.) each. At the end 
of those 14 seconds the plane is traveling 140 m.p.h. They 
permit operation of airliners out of smaller fields than their 
own power plants would permit, or they allow the planes 
to take off with heavier loads than (Continued on page 98) 








JATO IN AIR COMMERCE 


Rocket boosters plus two engines give TACA DC-3s a 
speed of 140 m.p.h. at the end of 14 seconds. Siuna 
field (above), port for La Luz gold mine, is a narrow 
strip which handles all freight for 6,000 persons. Pho- 
tographer took this picture from a high cliff. Field at 
La Cumplida (left) is only 1,500 feet long and planes 
must take off up hill. Low clouds shroud peak of the 
12,000-foot mountain into which the strip is built. 


(Continued on next page) 
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Flip of the finger ignites the 
two Jato units. Capt. Carl 
Overly, veteran assistant chief 
pilot of TACA de Nicaragua, 
takes comfort from the 2,000 
extra pounds of rocket thrust 
he has available if one of his 
engines cuts out during takeoff. 


Take-off at Alamicamba, a river port deep in the interior of Nicaragua, gets a good start from Jato. Freight received here by 
river is flown 47 miles over the mountains. Many such short runs would require a week or two of laborious travel by a mule train. 
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"Il told you: NO ACROBATICS!" Lam- 


pooning both plane and pilot, this cartoon 
lesson is barbed reminder of formal training. 


CARTOONS 
BY 
DICK SHAW 





| Cartoon barbs help XB-35 facts 


to stick in a crewman’'s mind. 


4 might have increased his 10,000-word estimate on the worth of a pic- 
ture. In any event, wartime flight instruction avoided reams of tech- 
nical jargon by using cartoon summaries. And now that the war is over, 
many aircraft companies are making peacetime adaptations of the idea. 

Lockheed Aircraft Company, one of the first to make extensive use of 
cartoon lessons, started the business by devoting more than half of its 
monthly pamphlet, entitled Hangar Flying, to drawings by Dick Shaw, of 
Van Nuys, Calif. The cartoon booklets, which were distributed everywhere 
Lockheed planes were being flown, lampooned planes and their pilots in a 
friendly sort of way that was none-the-less difficult to forget. 

Other companies followed the lead with their own variations of cartoon 
lessons. Psychological analyses of the results show that airmen often think 
of these barbed illustrations, rather than their more formal instruction, 
when they are performing a given flight operation, That’s why air crews 
of Northrop Aviation, Inc., requested Shaw to cook up a cartoon supplement 
for their flight manuals on the Northrop XB-35 Flying Wing. Pilots and 


AD Confucius foreseen modern uses of cartoons in military training, he 



































Avoid pull-outs at high speeds. The 
B-35 is not stressed for acrobatics. 


crewmen who handle the unconventional “Wing” have 
many new procedures to remember. “Its “elevons,” com- 
bined elevator-ailerons, require new control technique; 
all four of its eight-bladed props can be reversed to give 
tremendous braking power; ground crewmen may be 
plugged in almost anywhere on its external intercom 
hook-up—and soon... 

Hitherto unpublished, here are some of Shaw’s “re- 
minders” now posted in the Northrop pilot house. In line 
with what Confucius say, they serve better than any- 
thing else to indicate a significant trend in commercial 
aviation training—a trend that may have even greater 
potential value in the field of private flight training. END 
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Head into wind when engines are idling on the ground. 



































"Ground crew to pilot .. . may we disconnect our interphones?" 




















Reversed propellers give quick braking power 


in event of an engine failure during take-off. 

















What is Best For 
GCA 


Says 
LIEUT. COL. CLARENCE B. SPROUL 


Lieut. Col. Clarence B. Sproul has 
been flying since 1929. Formerly 
chief of the technical development 
section, flight operations, head- 
quarters, AAF, he flew all-weath- 
er tests on GCA for 18 months. 


Ground Controlled Approach (GCA) system of 
bringing airplanes into low approaches to airports 
and eventual safe landings was proven during the war 
by the military services. [Only recently has the Budget 
Bureau approved any GCA funds for civil airports. ] 
GCA is a radar unit which enables operators on the 
ground to tell the crew of an airplane by radio exactly 
where they are and how to make a landing under prac- 
tically zgro-zero conditions. The ground crew knows at 
every moment the altitude and course bearing of the 
plane through radar beam blips on their scopes. 
Although commercial airliners are prohibited from 
using GCA, except when the pilot declares an emergency, 
the military services have depended upon this system 
since early in the war. Here are more recent records: 
In the 15 months preceding last January, the Army 


A c=: its invention by Dr. Luis W. Alvarez, the 


Air Forces Airways Communications System claimed 
2,847 routine operational landings with GCA in “impos- 
sible” weather conditions, weather in which the commer- 
cial airlines were grounded. The Navy—in particular the 
Naval Air Transport Service—reported 469 GCA landings 
for a previous 18-month period. Fifty-four of these were 
in the foggy San Francisco Bay district last December. 
The AAF Air Safety Board and the Navy report a total 
of nearly 20,000 additional practice landings with GCA, 
during which there were only two accidents. One was at 
Fort Dix, where a pilot during a training flight ignored a 
warning that he was too low and brushed the trees. He 
and his crew escaped uninjured. The other was in Cali- 
fornia recently. A Navy Wave was killed [twenty other 
passengers escaped serious injury | when the plane crashed 
150 feet short of the runway. Cause of the accident 
was 100 per cent pilot error. (Continued on page 64) 


New two-scope console GCA unit manufactured by Gilfillan Bros. is operated by one man in light traffic, two men in heavy traffic. 














Blind Landings « 





ILS 


Says 
WALTER J. ADDEMS 


throughout the United States that the installation of 

Instrument Landing Systems (ILS) by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration will have a far-reaching effect on 
the improvement and regularity of flight operations. It 
is significant that this aid to accurate low approaches was 
adopted as a world-wide aid by the recent international 
conference at Montreal. 

The system is practically identical to the Army SCS-51 
landing aid used during the war as a means of making 
low approaches under very adverse weather conditions. 
It comprises two guiding beams, one for horizontal and 
one for vertical guidance. There are also VHF markers 
to indicate to the pilot, by means of cockpit lights, his 
progress or position relative to the approach end of the 
landing runway. The indication to the pilot of his lateral 
and vertical position relative to the “on course” of the 


|" IS the opinion of men in the air-transport industry 


Automatic ILS landing device is inspected by P. R. Bassett of Sperry and W. A. Patterson, president of United Air Lines. 






Walter J. Addems has been director 
of flight operations for United Air 
Lines since 1931. A pilot since 17, 
he is a mechanical eng'neer and has 
long been in the forefront of avia- 
tion developments and experiments. 


horizontal and vertical beams of ILS is given by means 
of one vertical and one horizontal needle within a single 
stancard-size instrument. There is also a small warning 
flag within this instrument which becomes visible to the 
pilot when less than a usable signal is being received, or 
when no signal at all is being intercepted by the ILS 
receivers. 

Our interest in this system is based largely on the be- 
lief that a landing system must be of a nature to permit 
integration with a traffic control system and that it must 
permit the ready incorporation of a means of guiding the 
aircraft automatically to very low altitudes, and eventu- 
ally to completed landings that will be made without risk 
of pilot error. 

If we are to handle present air traffic at major terminals 
in a satisfactory and expeditious manner, we must incor- 
porate many more automatic de- (Continued on page 95) 
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LaGuardia Field is the busiest air terminal in the country—yet it may soon have to be closed for extensive repairs. 
It is sinking into Flushing Bay at the rate of six inches a year and the runways will soon be flooded at high tide. 


The airport's closing would create an air transportation crisis in New York, where terminals are already overcrowded. 





LaGuardia Field - 


SINK OR SWIM 2 


By ESTHER FORBES 


Piet soch ee no airport in the country has been the subject 







New York’ d ai 

of such heated controversy since its inception as La Guardia ew TOrks fame airport 
Field in New York City. Now, with the report that it is z " . 

sinking at the rate of six inches a year into the bay on which LS settling into the mud. 

it was built, it is once again the cause of bitter arguments. 

For, in only its eighth year of operation, “the $60,000,000 Air- 

port” is faced with the choice of a major rehabilitation job in 

the next two years or a complete shutdown a few years later 

—and this at a time when the New York metropolitan area is 

up against one of the greatest airport shortages and traffic 

problems in the country. 
The start of the present uproar was the publication last fall 

of the second volume of a three-volume report on New York’s 

airport facilities, prepared for the city by the engineering 

company of Madigan-Hyland. Entitled “Soil Investigations 

and Suggested Method of Rehabilitation at La Guardia Field,” 

it revealed that the sections of the airport which had been 





Three of four runways would operate during repairs under Port Authority's plan 
(below). Bowery Bay would be filled in and east-west runway extended. Only north- 
west-southeast runway would be entirely closed. Note puddle (inset) from high tide. 
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filled in under a WPA project between 1937 and 1939 have 
already settled from four to five feet and will continue to 
settle another five or more feet. The runways will soon 
be flooded at high tide and eventually even at low tide. 
To avert this, the report recommended a permanent re- 
habilitation job which would cost an estimated $12,000,000 
and would require suspension of operations at the airport 
for about a year, starting by early 1949. 

Two months earlier, Madigan-Hyland had issued the 
first of its studies, “Airports and Air Traffic in the New 
York Area,” estimating the traffic at La Guardia and Idle- 
wild Airports and the potential capacity of these airports 
through 1955. For 1949, the year La Guardia would be 
closed down for repairs, the report estimated conserva- 
tively for the two airports 105 peak-hour movements by 
air carrier plus 43 by itinerants. To take care of this 
traffic it assumed that La Guardia would be operating as 
at present, with a peak-hour capacity of 60 movements, 
and that Idlewild would be completed in the six-runway 
stage, with a peak-hour capacity of 120 movements. 

With La Guardia closed, New York would receive a 
serious setback to its development as an air center. Even 
if six runways were open at Idlewild by 1949 they could 
not handle all the heavy traffic in and out of New York. 
And the opening of Idlewild is not yet in sight. Although 
three runways have been ready for over a year and the 
next three are under construction, a jurisdictional labor 
dispute which began in June, 1945, has held up the laying 
of cables for the airport’s system of telephone communi- 
cations and repeatedly has caused postponement of its 
opening. 

At least some of the present trouble can be traced to 
the fact that many of the original deals for leasing and 
buying the airport were made in secret, outside the law, 
and without all the facts being made clear to the public. 
For example, the original lease (Continued on page 84) 





LaGuardia's administration building is sinking along with the 
field and huge cracks have opened in the reinforced walls. 


Control tower looks out over sightseer's ramp toward the bay which will engulf LaGuardia Field unless major repairs are made. 









North American P-82 has same wing, 
tail surfaces, engines and general con- 


tours of the famed Mustang, whence its 
name, “Twin Mustang.” It is one of fast- 
est AAF fighters, has a top speed of 
482 m.p.h., wing span of 51 ft. 3 in., 
gross weight of 19,100 pounds, and is 
powered by two Allison V-1650 engines. 





Jhe AAF's Twin Mustang is 
out to break distance records. 
























THE 


Long Ranger 


Y THE time this article is off the presses, this North Amer- 

ican Twin Mustang (P-82) may have set a new world’s 
distance record for fighters by flying non-stop from Honolulu 
to New York. Besides its regular fuel supply, the plane 
will carry 1,540 gallons of gasoline in auxiliary tanks. Under 
the wings are four 310-gallon droppable fuel tanks—the 
largest ever carried by an airplane—and behind each cock- 
pit are single 150-gallon auxiliary tanks. The Twin Mustang 
was to have been piloted by Lieut. Col. Robert E. Thacker, 
chief of accelerated service tests for the AAF at Wright Field, 
and co-piloted by Lieut. John Ard. END 











Droppable fuel tanks holding 310 
gallons each are largest ever carried 
by a fighter. Senior pilot on flight 
is Lieut. Col. Robert Thacker, above. 
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Neat engine cowl and pants give the Funk eye appeal. Wheel fairings can be removed quickly for flying on muddy or snowy fields. 


THE 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


This series of articles is planned fo help 
the pilot and prospective plane owner 
evaluate aircraft now on the markef. 
Only aircraft holding a CAA Approved 
Type Certificate are flown. The author 
is nof a professional test pilot. He 
evaluates each aircraft through the eyes 
of an average private pilot who flies 
an airplane either for business or sport. 


Funk F2B 


HOUGH not as widely known as some other current lightplanes, 

the Funk is one of the older members of the personal plane family. 

The basic design was laid out by Joe and Howard Funk in Akron, 
O., back in 1934. It was designed to be flown with a converted Ford 
auto engine and was known as the Model E. The Funk boys did 
remarkably well with their Ford conversions, but the fact that that 
engine was originally intended for an automobile finally caught up 
with them. Model E Funks were continually plagued with engine 
trouble; brand new planes would take off from the factory on their 
maiden flight, only to have some part of the engine let go. 

So the Funk brothers, expert mechanics that they are, finally real- 
ized that they would have to have a more reliable engine for their 
airplane. Before they settled on their present 85-h.p. Continental, the 
Funks had tried a number of engines, including the old three-cylinder 
Szekeley. 

The present model of the Funk is the same conventional high-wing 
monoplane, with steel-tubing fuselage and (Continued on page 88) 








Howard and Joe Funk set up their airplane fac- 
tory, Coffeyville, Kan., after moving from Akron, O. 





Novel landing lights, standard on Funk, are 
quickly installed in wing mounting. For daytime 
flying they can be removed, put with baggage. 


Plane author flew is shown 
with wheel pants on. Standard 
color is yellow with brown trim. 
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Landing gear lever is 
a plastic replica of the 
wheels it controls. It is up 
when wheels are up, down 
when wheels are down, 


D. E. AMES 


which are so logical in conception and so natural in 
operation that it is amazing nobody has worked them 
out before. 

The cockpit designers came up with a revolutionary 
new idea: “Ask the man who flies one!” And they also 
brought in Army, Navy and civilian engineers, doctors, 
psychologists, university researchers, and manufacturer’s 
representatives. British aviation experts collaborated. 
German findings were studied and evaluated. 

And the result of all this intense work is now appearing 
for the first time'in the cockpit controls of the new 
Douglas carrier-based dive bomber, the AD-2. Working 
from the backlog of pooled experience, the Navy’s Bureau 
of Aeronautics and the Douglas Company’s El Segundo 
division tackled the problem of speeding up the pilot’s 
reaction to the maze of handles, levers, buttons, and 
switches that he must manipulate. 

Three principles are involved in this new and obviously 
practical method of designing and placing cockpit controls: 


Gi ae new cockpit controls are on the way 











New control levers look like 
the plane parts they actuate. 


1, The control should look, as much as possible, like the 
part of the airplane to which it is connected. 

2. The control should move in the same direction as 
does the part. 

3. The contro] should be placed as nearly as possible 
in a cockpit position corresponding to the position of the 
part it controls on the plane. 

Take the landing gear lever, for example; it’s a small 
wheel. It looks like a wheel, it feels like a wheel, it goes 
up and down like a retracting wheel. The pilot knows 
that if the little wheeel is down, the big wheels are down. 
He isn’t going to mistake that miniature wheel for the 
gadget that moves the wing flaps, because that gadget, in 
turn, looks like a cross-section, on a smaller scale, of those 
wing flaps. And it moves in the same direction as the 
flaps. 

Then there is the carrier-deck arresting hook. Why 
shouldn’t the control lever look like the part to which it 
is connected? So the miniature hook on the AD-2 in- 
strument panel, a replica of the (Continued on page 82) 
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Dive brake control looks like orig- 
inal fuselage dive brakes which open 
from below the cockpit on both sides. 
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Flap control resembles cross-section 
of AD-2 flap and position is closely 
equivalent to real flap's position. 











USE THAT MAP 


Cross-country flights over unfamiliar terrain Sf oe = 
(like Rocky Mountain jaunt of the Cessna 140, — Sam 
above) should be planned in detail, says author. : 
First step is to plot true course and mileage on 

sectional chart, as for this Seattle-Ellensburg trip. 








The Shortest Distance- 
and How To Fly It 


Here is the way to plan 


your cross-country flight. 


round for the cross-country flyer who is thoroughly 

familiar with all the factors involved in flight over a 
given area. But for every private pilot there are many 
cross-countries over unfamiliar terrain which must be 
navigated by a combination of piloting and dead reck- 
oning. 

The following step-by-step example is designed to give 
the fundamentals of such navigation procedure with a 
minimum of study. And it should give the student who 
wishes a more thorough knowledge of navigation an 
over-all view that will make his detailed study more 
pointed and meaningful. 

For illustration, we shall make an “on paper” flight 
from Seattle, Wash. (Boeing Field) to Ellensburg, Wash., 
(Ellensburg Airport) in a plane that has an air speed of 
90 m.p.h., a fuel capacity of 12 gals., and fuel consumption 
rate of 3% gals. per hour. Our navigation equipment 
will include magnetic compass, air speed indicator, altim- 
eter, clock or watch with sweep second hand, and a 
radio receiver. 

First step in planning such a flight is to obtain a Coast 
& Geodetic Survey sectional chart for the Seattle Area. 
Sectional charts may be obtained for 25 cents at allC & G 


[= shortest distance is sometimes the longest way 


By 
CREIGHTON MERRELL 


Merrell Aviation Ground School 


offices or at airport flying services. Now, with rule or 
plotter, draw a straight line from Boeing Field to Eliens- 
burg Airport. 

MEASURE THE DISTANCE between the two airports, laying 
the course off in distance intervals. Use the second scale 
up from the bottom edge for sectional charts, which are 
to a scale of eight miles to the inch approximately. Re- 
member that there are no mileposts and very few dis- 
tance markers for the airman. By putting distance marks 
directly on the chart the pilot can quickly tell from his 
chart, without measuring, how far he has gone. It is only 
necessary to compare landmarks on the ground with 
those on the chart near such marks. 

DETERMINE THE TRUE DrREcTION of Ellensburg from 
Seattle. Use the point where the true course line crosses 
the mid-meridian nearest half-way between the point 
of departure and destination as shown in Figure 1. 
(Later plotters, such as the Sherrill, provide meridian 
grills which make this computation simpler.—Epb.) Also 
measure the return course so you will know it in case you 
have to turn back on account of bad weather or engine 
trouble. It will, of course, be the reciprocal of the out- 
bound course. 

Stupy THE CHART THOROUGHLY along the course to be 
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FUEL REQD. = 35 GALS./HR X 86 MRS * 

3 GALS. + 20% MARGIN « 3% GALS. 

SINCE TAKE-OFF 1S EXPECTED AT 

3:00 PM. THE ESTIMATED TIME OF A 
ARRIVAL 1S 3:52 PM 





Drift correction and ground speed are determined by a simple vector diagram (A). Calculations are based on true direction 
measured (B) with a Mark II plotter at point where true course crosses mid-meridian between point of departure and destination. 
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followed. Note the towns and other landmarks crossed 
and the highest elevation of terrain. Remember that your 
course crosses the south end of Lake Washington and 
the main highway from Renton to Issaquah five miles 
out. At the 20-mile mark is the town of Taylor and one 
mile farther is a single-track railroad. Cedar Lake will 
be seen one mile to the left of the course at a point 30 
miles out. The highest elevation, 5,380 feet is at a point 
43 miles out and the trip should be planned for at least 
6,000 feet altitude to clear. A double-track railroad is 
crossed where it enters a tunnel at a point 50 miles out 
and a lookout station may be seen at this same point. The 
town of Easton is 57,miles out and 1 mile to the left of 
the course. Here the course is almost over and parallel 
with the main highway, railroad and Yakima River. Cle 
Elum is 68 miles out and three miles to the left. Thorp 
is 83 miles out and the course crosses the river, highway 
and railroad. The city of Ellensburg is three miles to the 
right of the course to the airport, it has a population of 
5,000. Since radio beams are broadcast along the course 
from both Seattle and Ellensburg the beam can be used 
if desired in steering or in checking the compass. 
CHECK THE WEATHER by phoning or making a personal 
visit to the U.S. Airway Weather Bureau. Get the fol- 
lowing information: Wind velocity and direction for 1,000 
feet from the surface to 10,000 feet at both Seattle and 
Ellensburg and for intermediate points if the wind is 





expected to shift en route. Find height of clouds all the 
way, and check on disturbances or possible storms, 
amount of precipitation if any, icing conditions for air- 
plane and carburetor, and altimeter correction setting 
for Seattle and Ellensburg. This figure will correct the 
altimeter for barometric pressure. 

Let us assume the Seattle-Ellensburg weather is re- 
ported as follows: 

Scattered to broken cumulus clouds at 8,000 feet over 
Cascades, otherwise unlimited. No precipitation or rough 
weather in prospect although light turbulence over 
mountains. Visibility unlimited at Seattle and Ellens- 
burg but reduced to three miles over mountains. Surface 
icing unlikely due to icing level at 12,000 feet. Carbu- 
retor icing possible over mountains. Altimeter setting 
at Seattle 997; at Ellensburg 994. Winds aloft as follows 
(given in sequence code): 

Seattle: 
01709 means 0 thousand feet—Wind from 170° at 9 m.p.h 


1611 means 1,000 feet—Wind from 160° at 11 m.p-h. 
21814 means 2,000 feet—Wind from 180° at 14 m.p.h. 


2018 means 3,000 feet—Wind from 200° at 18 m.p.h. 
42119 means 4,000 feet—Wind from 210° at 19 m.p.h. 
2321 means 5,000 feet—Wind from 230° at 21 m.p.h. 
62522 means 6,000 feet—Wind from 250° at 22 m.p.h. 






2723 means 7,000 feet—Wind from 270° at 23 m.p.-h. 
Ellensburg: 

Surface wind at 1,729 feet above sea level is from 130° at 
15 m.p.h. Upper winds substantially the same 


Although a little more favorable (Continued on page 90) 


































































































Safety measures include 
the filing of a flight plan 
(above) at point of de- 
parture and computa- ° 
tion of the navigation 
course (right). Compu- 
tation form provides an 
ideal place for keeping 
flight log of the trip. 


Tanfen 
Type Apeb time 
From 
To | Pix Estimated Over tl times Clearance Proposed altitude | Actual altitude 
FLIGHT PLAN AND CONTROL RECORD 
Appress SA (Seattle) 
APR 11959 e STSN JOHNSON SA to EB 
Text { EQ) Clrerait i (Type alterali) it Choate at 
G2 CFR 69 9 ; 
altitudeys) (Propesed cruising alr speed) (Radio equipment) 
te 
1596 D 9:52 
Pret ind a Cietaal ¢ 
Filed by. 
Arrived 
(Location) (Time) DEPARTMENT OF / /kyp C 
Civit, AERONAUTICS OURSE 
WASHING 






























Over Lake Kluane, after hours of. tree-top flight under an overcast, Alaska-bound pilots begin one of trip's “rare moments of easy flying.” 


Jhe Alcan highway to Alaska marks 
a new route for lightplane adventure. 


By BYRD HOWELL GRANGER 


IME was when Alaska was beyond the reach of any save the 
most wealthy of “stateside” vacationists. Even with the opening 
of the Alaska (or Alcan) Highway, only the more intrepid mo- 
torist would attempt a tour of our northern frontier. But with the 
building of lend-lease air strips to form the wartime ALSIB route, 
Alaska is well within reach of the lightplane vacationist. That fact 
was established clearly last summer by a civilian delivery flight of 
five Globe Swifts—two 125-h.p. and three 85-h.p.—from Ft. Worth, 
Tex., to Anchorage, Alaska. Pictures on this and following pages 
tell the story of the 18 days (40 flying hours) required to make Author Granger (right) and ex-WASP 
the trip, which began early in August. (Continued on page 101) Dailey flew 85-h.p. Swifts to Alaska. 





ALAS KAN FERRY CONTINUED 
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; 1 Wardrobe taken by Ruth Dailey weighs only 25 Map study and a route review with Cecil Ice (center), former ATC 
pounds, allows for added weight of bush equipment. pilot, provide helpful tips for Woody and Ruth at Spearfish, S. D. 


& Customs clearance (first of three in Canada) was made 
© ’ er Lethbridge. Extra fees are charged for overtime service. 
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Pacttic 


ROUTE TO ALASKA 


Trans-Canada route followed Alcan highway 
which connects string of lend-lease airfields where 
there are better lightplane facilities than at ports 
along the coast. Lack of intermediate fields neces- 
sitated following highway inte Fairbanks, then 
south—along Richardson highway—to Anchorage. 




















3 Refueling stop at Sheridan, Wyo., provided opportunity to change into heavier clothing. Route beyond Sheridan led just to the 
east of snow-capped mountains. Gathering cumulus gave but slight warning of rugged weather flight was to encounter ahead. 


.) Fueling methods grew cruder, prices higher. At Edmonton, RCAF clearance, required for flight beyond Edmonton, 
standard pump, chamois strainer, funnel were devices used. was signed for Tommy and Cissy by F/Lieut. N. L. Brownoff. 


Emergency rations came in handy at Fort Nelson where Crudest service facilities were those found at Whitehorse 
Ruth and Cissy found no local restaurants, mess hall closed. where gas was delivered by hand from five-gallon containers. 
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Watson Lake, first stop in Yukon Territory, is a typical lend-lease airfield. Now nearly deserted, such ports are hundreds of 
miles apart, usually have but one auxiliary field (no facilities) nearby. Landing fees are $1 per plane, fuel about $1 per gallon. 


bia = ; ; ; ] Anchoring planes, pilots prepare for cold 
- front that grounded them at Summit, Alaska. 





10 Low-lying clouds required tree-top flight. Temperature 11 in Northway Valley pilots encountered "williwaws,” gusts 
changes called for constant guard against carburetor ice. of wind strong enough to flip one plane over on its back. 


At Northway, planes had to be taxied off field to nearby Mites of muskeg, spongy peat-like formation, was gloomy 
filling station for gassing. No strainers were available. prospect for forced landing during last lap of the flight. 


] Destination was Anchorage, where planes were 
delivered to the Northern Air Trading Service. 











Blaze of Noon’ 


HE rugged flying days of barnstorming and the early 

mail flights are recreated in a forthcoming Paramount — ° ° 

picture, “Blaze of Noon,” which tells the story of the NN ew aviation motion pictur e 
flying McDonald brothers in the middle 1920's. 2 Id l 

The Four Flying McDonalds own an aerial circus and 4 a 
the story opens with typical stunts performed by Paul uses 0 year-o planes to 
Mantz, winner of the 1946 Bendix trophy, and his crew in . ° 
three Travelaire 4000 biplanes fitted with rigs on the top recreate bar nstor ming days. 
wing and bars underneath to allow the stunters to change 
from plane to plane in the air. Mantz furnished a crew 


Studio hangar flying for forthcoming movie. Pitcairn Mailwing PA-7 suspended from boom can assume various flight attitudes. 
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Indoor fiying field built on Paramount Stage 15 duplicates airport at Pomona, Calif., where outdoor scenes were taken. Pomona Airport 
resembles Newark port of 20 years ago. Pitcairn Mailwing, foreground, taxis about huge set before camera hidden by wing at right. 
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How to stop a train is demonstrated by Paul Mantz flying Pitcairn Mailwing almost into the engine. Setup for photographing oncoming 
plane is shown on left. Close shave (right) demanded by movie required careful timing by the pilot because the train was also moving fast. 








Movie players congratulate Star Sonny Tufts in cockpit for take-off from Paramount's Stage 15. William Holden and Anne Baxter 
are behind the cockpit. Others at plane, left to right, are William Bendix, Howard da Silva, Sterling Hayden and Johnny Sands. 


Travetaire 4000s stunt in air circus which is part of the movie. 
These old planes were specially fitted out for aerobatic scenes. 


of 10, with Paramount supplying several additional stunt 
men for the production. 

Col. Clarence Shoop, wartime head of Muroc Army Air 
Base and acceptance officer for Lockheed Shooting Stars, 
was technical advisor for the film. Colonel Shoop was one 
of the early Army mail pilots. George Waltz, west coast 
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€x-crop-duster, 20-year-old Pitcairn is looked over by Star William 
Holden and Col. Clarence Shoop, technical director of the movie. 


parachutist, did jumping in authentic barnstorming style. 
One stunt performed by Mantz in a Boeing P-12 nearly 
had a tragic ending during the filming. He rolled over 
on his back at 50 feet to fly inverted across the field when 
his engine stalled. Mantz barely had enough flying speed 
to roll out again. His engine (Continued on page 74) 





















Roadable planes, such as the Fulton Airphibian, would 
be one goal of Federal research aids proposed by William 


A. M. Burden, assistant secretary of commerce for air. 


By FRED HAMLIN 


velop into some of the most significant days in current 

U.S. domestic aviation history. May 1 is the deadline 
for the Civil Aeronautics Administration to submit to 
Congress its budget for large airports during the fiscal 
year beginning July 1. If pressure by big-city, big-air- 
port partisans is successful, there will be only buttons 
left over for small, lightplane fields, giving personal air- 
craft a body blow from which it might take years to 
recover. 

Don’t underestimate the power of the big-airport boys, 
either. They have been reaching for the CAA airport 
jackpot ever since it was authorized by Congress. Despite 
CAA protests that it seemed the intent of Congress to 
use most of the money for small fields, metropolitan air- 
port backers swarmed into Washington asking for the 
lion’s share of the money. Some even asked for more. 
In Maryland, for instance, the appropriation tentatively 
set up for seven years of airport building in that state 
was $3,000,000. Baltimore promptly asked for $4,000,000. 
Michigan small towns, with a tentative schedule of $12,- 
000,000, found Detroit demanding $5,000,000. And so on 
up and down the land. 

Temporary quietus was put on the big-town campaigns 
early this year when T. P. Wright, CAA Administrator, 
announced the first year’s allotment to 800 ports, all small. 
(Actually, this allotment will provide for the construction 
of only 232 new Class I airports. Remaining portion of the 
allocation will be used for construction and improvement 
of Class II and Class III fields.) 

Legal technicalities prevented any large-airport appro- 


| time between now and the first of May could de- 
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priations at that time. But on May 1 the big-airport boys 
are going to use this as an argument in their favor—the 
little ports got everything last year, how about doing the 
same for the big ones now? This and a thousand other 
reasons, not a few of them political, will be echoing in 
Mr. Wright’s ears from now until his final reeommenda- 
tions are made. The heat will increase with the spring, 
especially since he controls a discretionary fund now to- 
talling some $10,000,000 which he can allocate anywhere 
he sees fit. Another factor militating against the small 
ports is a new ruling put over by the metropolitan group 
during the winter. Originally, CAA was to appropriate 
no more than $2,000,000 for any one field on a 50-50 
basis. Funds beyond that figure were to be weighted 
progressively in such a way that the metropolis would 
carry more and more of the load. Now this 50-50 ceiling 
has been raised to $5,000,000. . . . It’s a tough spot for T. P. 
Wright any way you figure it, particularly because he is 
still a firm believer in allotting as much money as pos- 
sible for small fields. How successfully he can withstand 
the big-town pressure, which is (Continued on page 96) 





Something Can Be Done 
About Weather 





SYMBOL CEILING _ VISIBILITY Simplified synoptic chart proposed by author 
j uses symbols that have same connotation as the 

(GREEN) 1000 FT. + 2 Mi. + familiar traffic light. Designed to supplement more 
(AMBER) 400-999 FT. | MI.-2 MI. technical maps with contact flight information (as 
0-399 FT. 0-1 MI. shown at left), it can be interpreted by a novice. 
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Weather maps are mumbo-jumbo to the average flyer, 
but they could be made as simple as the traffic signals. 


By PRENTISS CLEAVES 


Maps that chart its sequence are so much mumbo- 

jumbo to the average pilot. Many pilots are wonder- 
ing wether the present vogue in meteorology instruction is 
really sound. And some of us think it’s about time to figure 
out a simple method of helping even the amateur pilot to 
keep out of trouble. 

Of course, the map and the sequences in their present 
form are important to the professional forecaster. But to 
expect week-end pilots to read and intercept them is 
as ridiculous as it would be to print the daily paper in 
Arabic. 

Actually, it is a mistake to try to teach pilots “mete- 
orology” or to include it in secondary school aviation 
educational programs, Even if the novice does assimilate 
some meteorological abracadabra, a little knowledge on 
this subject can be very dangerous. At best it’s a sys- 
tem that is apt to confuse and discourage thousands of 
men and women who want to own airplanes. 

All this would be pointless, of course, if we had no 
system of weather information to offer as a substitute 
for the one now in vogue. But there are substitutes. 
Here, for example, is a simple program to keep the ama- 
teur pilot out of weather trouble—something we can 
do about the weather. 

Let’s begin by devising an entirely new type of weather 


Bm bugaboo to pleasure flying is the weather. 


map. Let it be the greatest possible simplification of the 
hieroglyphical enigma, otherwise known as a synoptic 
weather chart, now displayed in all weather offices to 
record atmospheric conditions—weather to you. 

In working out the form of this new map, let’s get 
back to fundamentals. First, we must recognize the fact 
that until the effort necessary to learn and maintain skill 
in instrument flying, and the cost of the instruments 
themselves are drastically reduced, nearly all amateur 
flying will be contact. It follows that the contact pilot 
is interested only in visibility, ceiling and special hazards 
such as icing, hail, thunderstorms, or extreme wind ve- 
locities. Hence our private pilot’s map should show only 
these factors. It should not be cluttered up with all the 
miscellaneous data which can be read and correctly in- 
terpreted only by the professional meteorologist. This 
combination of visibility, ceiling and special hazards must 
be reported simply, in terms of whether it is safe to go, 
marginal, or unsafe to go. Already there exists a uni- 
versally-understood symbolism which expresses these 
choices—the familiar red, amber and green of the traffic 
light. Even a milk-wagon horse can understand these 
signals, I’m told. 

Our simplified weather map, then, would show flight 
conditions at each reporting point by a patch of color— 
red, green or amber, depending (Continued on page 86) 














Synoptic weather chart, which the author describes as “hieroglyphical enigma,” must be greatly 
simplified to be of practical service to average pilots. Author proposes issuance of supplementary map 
(see facing page) and other weather warnings in terms of whether it is safe to go, marginal or unsafe. 
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Jhis pilot thought he knew more than the weatherman 


By LESTER V. BRANDHORST 


Former instructor, Army Air Forces 


VETERAN pilot once told me never to be in a hurry 
A with an airplane and most of the time I have followed 

his advice. When I didn’t, the resulting incidents 
taught me lessons I will always remember. 

The one that stands out most plainly as both the closest 
call I’ve had and the most valuable lesson occurred in the 
late summer of 1944 when I was an Army instructor in 
southeast Arizona. Another instructor and I had taken 
a cross-country in a Cessna Bobcat to Milwaukee, Wis. 
We left Arizona at midnight, and landed in Milwaukee 
16 hours later, making the trip without incident. 

The return trip was uneventful as far as Denver. There 
we were advised of strong head- and crosswinds, with 
heavy thunderstorm activity along our route. As I had 


’ 


been flying in that country for about two years and was 
familiar with the local summer thunderstorms, I figured 
we could easily fly contact all the way. We were cleared 
contact and bucked 40 to 50 m.p.h. headwinds all the way 
to Albuquerque, N. M., dodging thunderstorms and riding 
extremely rough air. 

We landed at Albuquerque for fuel and were told that 
the weather from there to Douglas, Ariz. was not too 
good. As there were no weather stations along our route, 
vicinity weather was given and we were again cleared 
for contact flight. 

As we taxied to take off, the tower advised us that un- 
less we could be off the ground in two minutes, we would 
have tc return to Operations as the field would be tem- 
porarily closed due to a thunderstorm already at the 
edge of the field. Local flying had been called off and 
visibility had been reduced by (Continued on page 78) 
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HAVE YOU SEEN? 














Plane-mobile being tested in Los Angeles fits standard garage. Demountable wings stow on rack 


atop fuselage for highway travel. Two-place craft is powered with 40-h.p. Continental engine. 
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Plywood floats for Cub are made by Wollams Aircraft Floats, DeLackner helicopter has twin rotors driven by 125-h.p. Ly- 
Celina, O. Designed for 1,200-pound planes, they sell for $850. coming. It carries two for 200 miles, has top speed of 100 m.p.h. 











German composite aircraft consisted of piloted Me-109 (top) and New U.S. plane insignia returns to red, white and blue colors. 
lower D.F.S. crewless glider loaded to the doors with explosives. Horizontal red stripe centers between the white end stripes. 
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Emigh Trojan is experimental two-place lightplane designed to cruise at 120 m.p.h. Tricycle gear’s nosewheel is steerable. 
wings have ribs on outside for ease in construction, without adding appreciably to drag. The Trojan has range of 550 miles, stalls at 48. 


HAVE YOU SEEN? 


(Continued) 


Hail, not bullets, battered in the nose of this 
Australian National Airways Skymaster recently. 








RAF Hoverfly I helicopter tows rubber dinghy at 8 to 10 knots in ocean test. 
Full use of helicopters for air-sea rescue is planned following experiments. 


Douglas Skystreak (D-558) is de.igned for trans- 
sonic test purposes. Big GE TG-180 turbo-jet en- 


gine occupies most of fuselage. Rest is filled 
with pilot and 500 pounds of test instruments. 
Entire forward compartment is jettisoned in emer- 
gencies. Pilot bails out when it slows down. 








Its all-metal 
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Martin XP4M-1 is new Navy patrol plane with 3,000-h.p. Wasp Major engines mounted ahead of Allison 
turbo-jets in rear of each nacelle. Plane flies over 350 m.p.h., has a range in excess of 3,000 miles. 
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Bucker Jungmeister flown by Stunt Pilot Bevo Howard is Ger- Consolidated XB-46, new AAF experimental bomber, has four GE turbo-jet 
man-built biplane with 160-h.p. engine, cruises at 125 m.p.h. engines in twin nacelles, length of 105 ft. 9 in., wing span of 113 feet. 





Intava Servicer is low-slung gasoline truck with elevator RAF liaison model will be Heston-built plane, powered with De Havilland 
platform, is designed to service large or small airplanes. Gypsy Queen 33 engine in rear. It will have crew of two, span of 44 feet. 


































ily on its air journeyings. 


By Maj. OLIVER STEWART 


British Authority, Editor of Aeronautics 


dated institution, picturesque, perhaps, but having no 

real value. Yet King George VI has given, probably, 
more practical encouragement to air touring and to the 
use of aircraft as an ordinary method of travel than any- 
body else. 

The King’s Flight, which uses Vickers Vikings, has been 
reconstituted and the Royal Family will be using it ex- 
tensively both for private journeys and for fulfilling pub- 
lic engagements, 

Air Comm. E. H. Fielden remains in charge but the 
Flight is to have on its staff in the future four Air Train- 
ing Corps Cadets. The Vikings are beautifully equipped 
and have all appropriate radio aids. The new arrange- 
ment of the seats, facing towards the tail, is still under 
discussion. But the statistical study of accidents has 
proved to the satisfaction of most of the experts that this 
is the safer arrangement. 

The king is to have one of the first of the new jet-driven 
Vikings directly these machines have done a sufficient 
amount of flying to enable teething troubles to be elimi- 
nated. Altogether the King’s Flight sets the pace for 
what might be called executive flying in Britain. The 
Flight is based at Benson, in Berkshire. 


WJsiea ins to Britain often tell us that kings are an out- 


Personal Aircraft Parade 

In arranging for a parade of personal aircraft of many 
different nationalities, including American, Peter Mase- 
field (formerly Civil Air Attache in Washington, now 
Director, Long Term Planning at the Ministry of Civil 
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Vickers Viking, British post-war transport, will be used on the reconstituted King's Flight to carry the British Royal Fam- 
The Viking is being developed as a jet plane and will join the King's Flight when fully tested. 


Aviation) made the first of a series of moves whereby he 
plans to put light airplane flying in Britain on its feet 
again. 

Like many others he has been puzzled by the lack of 
agreement among owners as to the best kind of personal 
machine. In seeking Treasury support for construction or 
operation it is essential to suggest that a measure of 
standardization be possible. The parade of aircraft was 
designed to discover preferences. 

But at present it looks as if the French have the designs 
most likely to attract buyers, with the Courlis [see FLYING, 
January 1947, page 55] for luxury touring and the S.50 
monoplane for simplicity and cheapness. The S.50 was 
nicknamed the “flying lipstick” at the Paris show because 
of the color in which it was finished. It has a 40-h.p. 
Mathis engine, cruises at 115 m.p.h. and weighs 750 pounds. 


Cargo Come-back 

Believe it or not, bar gold was one of the most fre- 
quently dispatched air cargos on the London-Paris route 
in the days before the war—that is, in the days when 
there was such a thing as bar gold in Britain. Apparently 
the interest and insurance arrangements were such that 
it was cheaper to send bar gold by air than by rail and 
ship. 

Just lately there has been a sudden recollection that 
air freight need not be confined to light-weight articles to 
be profitable, and consequently there is a sudden increase 
in cargo-carrying projects. Private enterprise was first 
with a new company called London Aero and Motor Serv- 
ices, based at Stansted airdrome in Essex. Cargo carry- 
ing is to be its chief work. 

Then came British European Airways with the creation 
of a cargo division within the (Continued on page 99) 
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For complete safety underwheel, Consoli- 

dated Vultee’s huge new XB-36 — the 
world’s largest bomber — rides on Goodyear tire, 
wheel and brake units. To carry this 139-ton 
goliath, Goodyear engineers developed the world’s 
largest airplane tires. They are 110 inches in diame- 
ter and 46 inches wide — giant cushions weighing 
1,500 pounds each, holding 150 cubic feet of air. 
To withstand the enormous shock-load of 
landings, they are sinewed with 34 plies 
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As big as they come! 





of superstrong nylon fabric, providing a 

safety factor well above normal requirements. 

That is true of all Goodyear tires, tubes, wheels 
and brakes for any job, as small or as big as they 
come. You can choose and recommend any Goodyear 
aviation product with confidence that it will provide 
an extra margin of dependability and ruggedness 
that insure longer service-with-safety, Goodyear, 
Aviation Products Division, Akron 16, Ohio or 

Los Angeles 54, California, 


am 


AVIATION 
PRODUCTS 


MORE AIRCRAFT LAND ON GOOD 


THAN ON ANY OTHER KING 
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AIRCRAFT OWNERS 


AND 


PILOTS ASSOCIATION 








_ Aircraft Owners and Pilots Association 
is a service organization for the private 
Pilot or aircraft owner. AOPA’s full time 
staff is devoted to helping the individual 
pilot. Its aim is: ‘To make flying more use- 
ful, less expensive, safer and more fun.” 

Headquarters are: 1319 F Street N.W.., 
Washington 4, D.C. Members also receive 
a special “AOPA” edition of FLYING, news- 
letters and confidential aviation data. 
Opinions expressed in this column are 
not necessarily those of FLYING Magazine. 











OPA welcomes the support of several 
hundred Private Flyer’s Association 
members, who automatically be- 

came registered AOPA pilots when PFA 
voted to merge with AOPA on February 
3. 

J. B. Hartranft, Jr., general manager of 
AOPA, and William Brinkerhoff, PFA 
trustee, announced the merger and stated 
it was completed upon the compilation of 
a vote cast by the PFA pilots. Hartranft 
cited this addition to AOPA’s growing 
membership as “another step in the di- 
rection of uniting all pilots under a sin- 
gle banner.” 

PFA, organized in 1934, fought for sim- 
plification of Federal regulations, elim- 
ination of state legislation, and similar 
campaigns which are supported by the 
AOPA. 


TOWARD BETTER REPAIRS, LOWER COST 


Lack of operator supervision, shop in- 
efficiency, and inexperienced mechanics 
are the three most vital things wrong 
with private aircraft repair bases, ac- 
cording to an AOPA survey recently 
completed. 

Co-operating with AOPA, factory ex- 
perts made the survey during the recent 
Miami Lightplane Cavalcade. These find- 
ings showed beyond a doubt that “slop- 
py maintenance is widespread and po- 
tentially dangerous as an accident fac- 
tor.” 

In announcing an intensified campaign 
to improve repair facilities and decrease 
repair costs to the private flyer, AOPA’s 
general manager, J. B. Hartranft, Jr., 
added: “It is hoped that we will have 
the co-operation of the manufacturers, 
the fixed-base operators, the oil com- 
panies and all branches of the aviation 
industry in bettering repair standards 
and reducing the cost to pilots. The so- 
lution lies in education and study of 
efficiency problems in repair base oper- 
ations.” 

Inefficiency was marked by lack of 
tools and factory maintenance manuals, 
inadequate systems for tool storage in 
shops, improper analysis of the job to 
be done, and the resulting delay in col- 
lection of equipment and parts needed 
for the job—and the lack of written esti- 
mates prior to having repairs done. 

“These are just a few of the errors to 


be corrected in order to make repair 
bases more useful and less expensive,” 
Hartranft concluded. 


AIR NAVIGATOR JOINS AOPA STAFF 

Lloyd R. Wilson, Jr., formerly of Mont- 
clair, N. J., has been appointed a member 
of the national headquarters staff of 
AOPA. 

Wilson has had several years’ experi- 
ence in the aviation industry and during 
the war flew 51 missions in Liberators 
as group navigator in the 15th Air Force, 
European Theater. Before his overseas 
service, Wilson was a navigation in- 
structor at Hondo, Tex., where he flew 
18 months in twin-engined combat train- 
ers. 

Decorations awarded for his war serv- 
ice include the Air Medal with two clus- 
ters and the Distinguished Flying Cross, 
awarded for testing the feasibility of 
small groups of Libs flying deep missions 
into enemy territory. 

“Critical problems face personal flying 
during the next few months,” he states, 
“and I am eager to join other energetic 
AOPA staff members and the Associ- 
ation’s 30,000 loyal pilot members to 
make their flying ‘more useful, less ex- 
pensive, safer and more fun’.” 

TOWARD LIMITING THE LEGAL LOAD 

An alert pilot public is all that stands 
between lightplane aviation and disas- 
trous over-regulation. That’s the belief 
of AOPA experts now investigating “a 
three-pronged drive to load lightplanes 
down with excessive laws.” 

AOPA observers find that the Provi- 
sional International Civil Aviation Or- 
ganization (PICAO) is wrapping itself 
and the private pilot in “balls of red tape 
known as international rule books.” Cities 
and states are following suit, urged on by 
prospects of additional tax revenue, and 
the Federal Government is being lobbied 
into further taxation and a more stren- 
uous regulation of private aviation. 





Summing up for the AOPA staff as 
director of the legal survey, Lloyd R. 
Wilson, Jr., states: “In 1947 America’s 
390,000 private pilots must be prepared 
to defeat all such unreasonable and re- 
strictive regulatory legislation if the in- 
dustry is to remain a profitable enter- 
prise and a source of pleasure for the 
little man.” 


RE: THE 'CAVALCADE' 

The largest AOPA delegation to attend 
the Miami Air Show since the war—ap- 
proximately 1,200 pilots—registered there 
in January. The compilation was made 
at AOPA headquarters after the close of 
the show. 

Plans to attend next year’s cavalcade 
are already being made by many flyers. 
AOPA will maintain a full-time staff at 
the 1948 Air Show to assist member- 
pilots with flying, maintenance and reser- 
vation problems. 

An impromptu show of their own was 
staged by 30 weathered-in pilots 
grounded at Macon, Ga., during a four- 
day period of low ceilings and icing con- 
ditions on the return trip. At a “Dutch- 
Treat Dinner” at the Dempsey Hotel they 
were entertained by magicians and musi- 
cians in the group. 


AIRPORT FIVE-MILE LIMIT? 

A plan requiring that proposed airport 
sites within a five-mile radius of an ex- 
isting airport be submitted to the Admin- 
istrator for approval is being considered 
by the CAA. 

It is understood that if such sites are 
approved, non-conflicting air traffic pat- 
terns will be decided upon by the oper- 
ators concerned. If conflicting traffic pat- 
terns can not be avoided such sites will 
not receive the Administrator’s approval. 


MAL-FUNCTIONING REPORTS 

In an effort to learn of mal-functioning 
parts on aircraft, engines and accessories 
before such reach epidemic stages, a 
new card form has been designed which 
provides AOPA pilots with a convenient 
way of sending in vital information on 
defective or mal-functioning components. 
This flow of information will be carefully 
monitored by AOPA’s staff and when an 
item is reported in alarming quantity the 
matter will be referred to the manufac- 
turer and, if necessary to CAA officials. 
Cases of major import will be reported to 
membership by confidential letter as an 
added AOPA safety service. END 


AOPA's emblem has been designed for installation on automobile license plates. The 
chrome device, now available to all members, is pictured above at bout !/3 its actual size. 
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Now at Your Favorite Airport— 


2-WAY PROTECTION 
FOR YOUR ENGINE! 























New Mobiloil Aero Assures Continuous 
Heat Transfer from fast-moving engine parts 
... finest protection against wear. 


New Mobiloil Aero is one of the famous Flying 
Red Horse products available to private flyers at 
over 1000 airports Coast-to-Coast. Its extra resist- 
ance to oxidation gives the 2-way protection every 
plane engine needs . . . (1) complete lubrication, 
(2) continuous removal of heat from pistons, cyl- 
inders, bearings by oil circulation. 

And for full power engine performance, use 
Mobilgas Aircraft! It’s 80-octane-clear—the same 
high quality wherever you land. It’s produced by 
Socony-Vacuum, makers of 20% of all aviation 
fuel... the company whose close cooperation with 
the CAA is helping make more and better air- 
ports for you. 

SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC. 
and Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum Co., General Petroleum Corp. 


Tune in THE MOBILGAS PROGRAM — Mondays 9:30 P. M., E.S.T. — NBC 


THE SIGN OF THE 


SERVES EVERY 
PETROLEUM NEED OF 


AMERICA’S 


Mobilgas an AIR INDUSTRY! 


AIRCRAFT 
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THE LIBRARY 


THE AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURING INDUS- 
TRY, PRESENT AND FUTURE PROSPECTS, 
by Col. George Bryant Woods; published 
by White, Weld & Co., 40 Wall Street, 
New York, in 1946. 119 pages. Price $5. 
Most guides for investors in securities 

are dry statistical analyses. But Colonel 
Woods, former chief of the analysis divi- 
sion of ATSC (now AMC) and statis- 
tician for New York Stock Exchange 
firms, has done a very readable job for 
the aircraft industry. A check of several 
aviation experts in Wall Street attest its 
business-wise accuracy as well. 

Its weaknesses are that it only touched 
upon 50 aircraft firms in particular and 
that it was published in mid-1946. Avia- 
tion, as the author admits, is in such a 
state of flux that many facts are hard to 
pin down. One company’s prospects based 
on production of a fine transport plane 
may look good, but a few disastrous 
crashes can cause contract cancellations, 
CAA grounding orders, and a subsequent 
revision of prospects. 

Personal plane manufacture is in a 
state of even greater flux, according to 
Woods. There are 200 firms or groups in- 
terested in private plane or helicopter 
projects. Many are sure to fall by the 
way, aS was true.in the automobile in- 
dustry 20 years ago. 

Of 16 companies now building light- 
planes, which are mentioned, Woods 


seems most impressed with Beech, 
Grumman, North American, Republic, 
Aeronca, Piper, and Engineering & Re- 
search Corp. 

Consolidated-Vultee, Cessna, Fairchild, 
Globe, Luscombe, and Taylorcraft re- 
ceived less enthusiastic evaluation, but 
were rated as good bets. The other three 
are Commonwealth, “a newcomer”; 
Waco, “nothing to sell” at war’s end; and 
Bellanca, which “can sell all the Cruis- 
airs it can build in 1946 as it is practically 
alone in this market” but will face in late 
1946 and 1947 strong competition from 
Beech, Convair, North American, and 
Piper. 

—JOHN H. LANCASTER 





AIR TRANSPORT AT WAR, by Reginald M. 
Cleveland; published by Harper & Brothers, 
49 E. 33rd Street, New York, N. Y., in 1946. 
324 pages. Price $3.50. 

Here is a factual history of how the 
transport airplane and the air transport 
industry helped win World War II. In 
writing about this contribution to victory, 
Rex Cleveland tells concisely and ac- 
curately how the Army and Navy oper- 
ated their great air transport systems. 

As is often true in a work such as 
this, warmth and feeling are lacking. The 
cold facts, and the colder figures, make 
much of the book read like a financial 
report. But the facts are accurate. 
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"The publicity department sure slipped one over on us." 














Your reviewer is disappointed in that 
the remarkable job done by the Naval 
Air Transport Service was not as well 
covered as was that of the Air Trans- 
port Command. Much could have been 
added to the book in this connection by 
telling about NATS achievements in sav- 
ing lives and in keeping open our broken 
lines of communication. 

In all, however, this is a good book for 
anyone who wants a ready reference to 
a great wartime achievement which saw 
the scheduled airlines, the Army and the 
Navy team up to help achieve a quicker 
and less costly victory. 

—MICcHAEL H. FROELICH 





—— SHORT VIEWS —— 


WHO'S WHO IN BRITISH AVIATION, 1946- 
47 Edition. Published by Temple Press Lim- 
ited, Bowling Green Lane, London, England. 
338 pages. Price 7/6. 

Similar in appearance and content to 
the U. S. American Aviation Directory, 
Who’s Who in British Aviation also con- 
tains biographies of over 1,000 leading 
figures in British aviation. Under sub- 
headings, it contains data on the Royal 
Air Force, Dominion Air Forces, the 
Royal Navy, the army, air transport in- 
dustry, sports flying clubs and schools, 
and a directory of the aircraft industry. 

Also contained are lists of commercial 
license holders, British civil airports and 
other reference data. 

Purely a reference book, this text is 
valuable to the U. S. aviation industry 
and aviation writers who have any deal- 
ings with things British. 





GAS TURBINES AND JET PROPULSION FOR 
AIRCRAFT, Fourth Edition, by G. Geoffrey 
Smith; published in U.S.A. by Aircraft 
Books, Inc., 370 Lexington Avenue, New 
17, N. Y., in 1946. 246 pages. Price 
This latest edition has been enlarged 

from 80 to 246 pages and contains a com- 
plete review of all known jet-propelled 
planes and engines now in operation or 
planned in the United States and Eng- 
land, with illustrations and drawings. 
German jet fighters also are described. 
Detailed specifications, performance, 
characteristics and other data are given 
where available. The last chapter, “Lec- 
tures and Views,” summarizes papers 
prepared by aeronautical and turbine 
engineers in recent months. 





THE AVIATION MECHANIC'S ENGINE 
MANUAL, by John W. Vale, Jr.; published 
by The McGraw-Hill Book Company, 330 W. 
42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y., in 1946. 
This book has been designed especially 

to give students the required information 
to pass the examination for the engine 
mechanic’s certificate. The Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration has divided this 
exam into several special groups and the 
author has dealt with each of these sep- 
arately. There are questions and answers 
on each subject. 

The text may be used also as a general 
reference manual by the master me- 
chanic or by anyone wishing a ready 
reference. 
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The gap shown here between hangar floats is location of sub- 
merged hydraulic hoist. Two men can hangar a plane in less 
than a minute. Personal planes account for 95 percent of 
flights, with over a thousand hours logged per month. 


The Kurtzer base is surrounded by all of Seattle's population. 
Operations are carried on safely in midst of deep-water 
shipping. Famous hunting and fishing grounds of Oregon, 
Washington and British Columbia are within flying range. 
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EDO AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 





130 Second Avenue, College Point, Long Island, N. Y. 
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KURTZER tava. 


NE OF THE finest float bases in the nation is oper- 
ated by the Kurtzer Flying Service right in the 
center of Seattle. Built on piling in ice-free Lake Union, 
which forms this seaport, the base operates the year round. 
A hangar houses eight floatplanes, an operations office, 
pilots’ lounge and class room. A dozen planes can be han- 
died at once on ramps outside. A hydraulic hoist lifts a 
plane from water to hangar floor in 15 seconds. A new shop 
is being added. Present work will nearly double the original 
set-up. 
PATTERN FOR A MAJOR LEAGUE BASE 

This is a big league base. It shows the dollar volume from 
floats when a firm offers the flying public complete sales 
and service from a modern, highly efficient base. It is not, 
of course, for seasonal operators. But it is an ideal pattern 
for study by operators in all major cities. It proves that 
floats can build a major business for you. All but two of 
major U, S. cities are on water. Yet many of them have 
no floatbases. If you can’t afford a base of the Kurtzer type, 
start with simple facilities and a good plan for expansion. 
The growth will come, if you concentrate on selling float 
flying and all its sidelines. 
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RESERVE Your copy Now 
a Edo Air Harbor Day 
: Now being printed, 
. 9'¥8S detailed SPecificg. 
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GCA 


(Continued from page 30) 


One amazing fact to show reliability of 
flight schedules when GCA units are in 
existence is that of the NATS “Hotshot” 
run between the San Francisco area and 
Washington, D. C. It is a two-plane-per- 
day schedule, one leaving San Francisco 
at 5 p.m. and the other departing from 
Washington at 8 p.m: the same day. 

During the past year there was only 
one cancellation of the “Hotshot” in 365 
days, or 730 flights! Between June 20, 
1946, and January 25, 1947, NATS com- 
pleted 437 out of a possible 440 scheduled 
operations. No commercial airline oper- 
ating over the same period can claim 
anything approaching such a record. 

In the NATS eastbound flights from the 
Orient, especially on the 2,400-mile run 
between Honolulu and San Francisco, 
there as yet has not been one single can- 
cellation at Honolulu because of weather 
conditions at the mainland’s Bay Dis- 
trict. NATS records point this out in 
glaring challenge to opponents of the 
GCA system. 

At Guam, Shanghai, Tsingtao, Tientsin 
and Tokyo, NATS has a record of almost 
99 per cent of completed flight schedules 
through the aid of GCA landings. In the 
Alaskan and Aleutian districts, where the 
worst possible weather prevails, the per- 
centage was slightly lower, although the 
exact figures were not immediately avail- 
able. 

The ATC has 16 GCA units in opera- 
tion at Manila, Shanghai, Okinawa, 
Tokyo, Iwo Jima, Fairbanks, Anchorage, 
Fairfield, Washington, D. C., Westover, 
Stephenville, Keflavik, Paris, Frankfurt, 
Berlin and the Azores. Two more are 
planned at Seattle and Goose Bay. 

AACS (Airways and Air Communica- 
tions Service) operates GCA for the 
AAF. During the past 15 months 2,847 
operational landings have been made in 
weather conditions where landings with- 
out GCA would have been impossible. 

The ATC is the main user of GCA. The 
first GCA base was installed in July, 
1944, in the European Theater of Opera- 
tions. They spread fast, especially in the 
Pacific area. 

Iwo Jima was extremely important. 
Crippled B-29s struggled back from 
bombing Japan and landed there. The 
Iwo Jima base claims to have saved more 
than 5,000 crew members. 

On October 7, 1946, the night lights 
failed at the Iwo field. A plane was 
picked up within 15 miles. Fortunately 
the GCA equipment has its own power 
and directed the plane until the pilot 
was told to turn on his landing lights. 
He found the runway was right in front 
of him. 

Only a few weeks ago a C-54 was 
brought into an Alaskan field by GCA 
in a blowing snow and extreme wind. 
Sixteen passengers were aboard. GCA 
is popular in Alaska due to the weather 
conditions there. 

The spectacular accomplishments of 
GCA are numerous. Last October a 


C-54 was saved at Newfoundland on the 
fringe of a hurricane and in an extremely 
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heavy rain. The wind velocity was 60 to 
65 miles an hour at the time of the land- 
ing. On another occasion in the same 
month, three planes (a C-47, C-54 and 
C-46) were brought in at Haneda, Japan, 
under a 100-foot ceiling. Only one of the 
three planes spotted the runway before 
its wheels touched. 

Last January 16, when eastern sea- 
board airports were socked-in with bad 














Fr Ron the April, 1932, issue of this 
magazine: 

Bureaucratic red tape: petty jealous- 
ies between the Army and Navy gen- 
eral staffs; their mutual fear of being 
out-shadowed by airmen: and the tradi- 
tional hide-bound conservatism of the 
military caste were some of the rea- 
sons given in an article on “Why 
America Is a Fifth-Rate Power” by 
Walter W. Liggett. 

The Fairey III-F all-purpose plane 
was adopted as standard for the Royal 
Air Force. Special features of this two- 
seater were the slotted leading edge, 
specially constructed shock absorbers 
on the landing gear, and the arrange- 
ment of the supports to take a variety 
of engines. 

Planes that travel at altitudes of 
65,000 feet at a speed of 1,200 m.p.h. 
were predicted by Prof. Alexander 
Klemin of Guggenheim School of Aero- 
nautics. Tests by European scientists 
proved that the modern plane equipped 
with the necessary devices could easily 
double its speed by flying at a higher 
altitude, he said. 

Newest product of the Dornier works 
in Germany was the 2-engined DO-X for 
carrying passengers and mail. Its 
unique double engine mounting con- 
sisted of one engine in front and one 
in the rear. Its long nose projected be- 
yond the wings about one-fourth the 
total length of the fuselage. 

Plane and pilot statistics for 1931 re- 
vealed there were 17,739 pilots, of 
whom 6,881 were transport, 1,586 
limited commercial, 46 industrial, and 
9,226 private. Total registered air- 
planes were 10,780, including 3,227 un- 
licensed. Licensed pilots included 532 
women of whom 433 had private and 
42 had transport licenses. New York 
had the largest number of aircraft, 
1,227, with California second. But Cali- 
fornia had the greatest number of 
licensed pilots with 3.327. New York 
was second in this classification. 











weather and commercial schedules were 
seriously interrupted, three GCA land- 
ings were made at Mitchel Field when 
the ceiling was 200 feet and visibility 
only 1/16th of a mile. A Peruvian air- 
liner was the first in, followed by a pri- 
vate Beechcraft and then an Army C-54. 
At the same time an Army “All Weather” 
C-54 was brought down safely on the 
Andrews Field runway under even lower 
visibility. 

It is fairly generally known by now 
how during last December and early 
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January GCA units at Floyd Bennett, 
Andrews and Patuxent, Md., fields, safe. 
ly brought in more than 30 military 
planes when sleet, snow and fog caused 
the cancellation of nearly 1,300 flights of 
commercial planes at the La Guardia 
Field alone. The Patuxent Naval Air 
Station has not been closed down for a 
single day because of weather, since its 
GCA was installed. 

To date, despite the fact that only one 
fatal injury and two accidents have oc- 
curred during thousands and thousands 
of emergency and practice GCA landings, 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration has 
{until only recently] shown preference 
the radio-beam low-approach Instrument 
Landing System. However up to as late 
as February, domestic airlines had still 
not made their first scheduled low ap- 
proach even with this system. 

The Army and Navy both used SCS-51 
(wartime ILS) before GCA came along, 
but they are now using GCA almost ex- 
clusively. In fact, the Navy has declared 
all its ILS ground equipment excess for 
disposal. 

While commercial carriers were run- 
ning out of fuel and crash-landing on 
beaches, going miles out of their way to 
land at alternate airports when their 
original destinations were closed in—or 
when hundreds of flights were cancelled 
because of weather—the AAF, NATS, 
foreign, domestic lines and several pri- 
vate airplanes were being safely landed 
in the same vicinities, and under the 
same severe socked-in conditions, by 
means of GCA. 

In the spring of 1946, the CAA co- 
operated with the Army in conducting 
evaluation tests on GCA and ILS at In- 
dianapolis. 

GCA was shown conclusively to be a 
low approach system far superior to ILS. 
The larger the aircraft the greater the 
gap between the two systems becomes. 

During the tests the two equipments 
were set up on the same runway. One of 
the oldest GCA units ever built was 
used, and it hardly compares with the 
advanced, highly-developed, modern 
GCA units now being produced. 

The GCA crew which conducted the 
tests consisted of the chief of the CAA 
tower at Indianapolis, who had four 
weeks prior GCA training at Fort Dix. 
He selected four other CAA tower con- 
trollers to assist him. He gave them ten 
days informal instruction in GCA opera- 
tion and, desipte its limited training, this 
crew did an excellent job as indicated by 
the tests results. It proved that GCA 
operation does not require supermen or 
extensive training. 

Scores of pilots of all experiences and 
backgrounds were tested. They were in 
10 categories: Air Transport (Command, 
Training Command, airline captains, CAA 
test pilots, Air Materiel Command, Fif- 
teenth Air Force, Headquarters AAF, 
two control groups, and “just pilots.” 
Each pilot made four approaches on each 
system with a DC-4. 

Every flight was monitored by GCA 
and continuous records were made on 
electrical recording instruments of the 
aircraft’s position relative to the glide 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Instruments help put THE FUN 
in cross-country flying 


The confidence and lack of tension that go with a panel 
of good instruments make flying enjoyable, especially 
cross-country flying. 

And it is no longer a luxury to have complete and 
dependable instrumentation. Any plane owner can now 
afford instruments by Kollsman. A full complement of 
Scout Instruments costs surprisingly little more than the 
cheanvest. 

No matter how much range was engineered into your 
plane, it isn’t a cross-country job if you're short of 


instruments or can’t believe what they say. Look for the 
name Kollsman when you buy and fly! 





What Does Good Instrumentation Cost? 
The Scout line primary instrument group — standard altimeter, 
airspeed and compass — adds less than 1% to the cost of the 
average $3,000 plane. The basic group — sensitive altimeter, 
airspeed, compass, climb indicator and clock would add less 
than 3% to the cost of the average $4,500 plane. 





KOLLSMAN AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENTS 
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SQUARE 


ELMHURST, NEW YORK 
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GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA 
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AN RKET PLACE FOR 


(Prpeerien _ 


Distributors appointed by the War Assets 





Administration to dispose of the vast quantity 
of surplus have become the Mecca of alert buyers of 


aircraft components. 


Airlines and manufacturers— foreign and domestic—are 
availing themselves of this opportunity to purchase needed 


parts and equipment at a fraction of their original cost. 





Get to know these distributors—who they are—where they are 
—and what they sell. WAA has prepared a booklet which gives 
you this valuable money-saving information. It’s yours for the asking— 


just fill out and mail the attached coupon. 


VETERANS OF WORLD WAR Ii are in- 
vited to obtain certification at the nearest 


For those to whom it is more conve- WAA Certification Office serving their area 
nient, WAA operates two Aircraff and to submit orders to War Assets Admin- 
Components Sales Centers listed istration or its agents. Quantities of all mer- 
below. chandise are reserved to fulfill the needs of 


priority claimants. Priority certificates are 
required only when materials are in short 
supply. 


































NISTRATION 


Western Aircraft Components Sales 
Center, 190th Street & Normandie 
Ave. (Alcoa Plant) Torrance, Calif. 


National Aircraft Components Sales 
Center, 6200 Riverside Drive (Mu- 
nicipal Airport) Cleveland 32, Ohio. 


Office of Aircraft Disposal 


425 Second Street N. W., Washington 25, D. C. 
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These approved Distributors have the stocks, 














plus the “know-how”, to serve particularly 











— Manufacturers of planes and parts 
both domestic and foreign. 


— Fixed base operators, maintenance organi- 
zations and individual flyers anywhere. 





FPS SO OO8OSE82 6886980088882 00080008" | 


War Assets Administration 
Office of Aircraft Disposal 
425 Second St., N. W., Washington 25, D. C. 


Please send me the list of Authorized WAA agents. 


War Assets Administration ... 


a government agency for the 


disposal of surplus property. 
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68 
path, both left and right and up and 
down. 

Then the allowable rates of turn of the 
DC-4, and the deviations of the plane 
from the correct position at the various 
standard altitudes were calculated. From 
this analysis, the official report lists the 
per cent of approaches which would have 
allowed visual landings to be made on 
breaking out of ceilings of 50, 100, 200 
and 300 feet. 

Airline captains with an average of 50 
prior ILS and 10 GCA approaches made 
the following scores: 





Ceiling GCA ILS 
(Ft.) (%) (%) 
300 100 91 
200 100 72 

100 72 5 
50 54 16 


In reading over these figures, Dr. Al- 
varez, who was awarded the 1945 Collier 
Trophy — America’s highest aviation 
award—for the development of GCA, 
observed: 

“This is interesting in view of the 
often-heard report that airline pilots 
don’t like someone on the ground telling 
them what to do... (but) an airline 
passenger is more interested in making a 
good landing than he is in the pilot’s 
ego.” However, in full credit to the pilots, 
93 per cent stated a preference for GCA. 

Average deviations from the glide path 
varied considerably. They were listed for 
five distances: two miles, one mile, %2 
mile, end of runway, and touchdown. 

Deviations left and right for all pilots 
during the Indianapolis tests were star- 
tling: 





GCA ILS 
Distance (Ft.) (Ft.) 
2 mi. 166 300 
Pie 129 291 
% ‘* 124 244 
Runway 32 248 
Touch 124 326 


For all pilots, who averaged 6.5 GCA 
and 23 ILS approaches, they were twice 
as accurate with GCA in this important 
phase of the problem. 

The airline pilots taking part in this 
phase of the problem averaged 6,560 
hours of prior flying time, 10 GCA and 50 
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ILS approaches. Their left-right align- 
ment, the records show, were: 





GCA ILS 

Distance (Ft.) (Ft.) 
2 mi. 222 280 
"9 147 332 
% * 145 322 
Runway 164 376 
Touch 168 740 


Proponents of GCA long have con- 
tended that GCA flying is equally easy at 
all distances from touchdown, and that 
ILS “tightens up” and becomes more dif- 
ficult to fly near touchdown, with this 
record apparently proving their point. 
This test and operational reports always 
show that pilots who are able to fly ILS 
properly can do even better on GCA. 

“Who would fly the airlines if it were 
known that instrument approaches might 
be scheduled with ILS, when experi- 
enced pilots could make errors which 
could put them an average of more than 
700 feet from the runway?” questions Dr. 
Alvarez. 

“Of course,” he explains, “168 feet for 
GCA doesn’t look good either, but the 
ground controller on an actual landing 
would never let the pilot continue if he 
were this far off. The fundamental and 
most important difference between the 
two systems is that the GCA controller 
sees and knows the left-right error in feet 
and can see the plane in relation to any 
ground obstructions, while the ILS pilot 
has no way of knowing his error. His 
meter is only accurate (and then only if 
we ignore course bends) when it is cen- 
tered; it gives larger readings as the plane 
approaches the airport even though the 
deviation in feet from the runway stays 
constant. The pilot is therefore in the 
dark about his absolute error.” 

In the “conclusions” of the AAF’s re- 
port on the Indianapolis tests is found 
this statement: 

“ .. With no prior GCA training, 
GCA is safe for 200-foot ceiling opera- 
tions with an average error in azimuth 
of 125 feet and pilot experience approxi- 
mately 1,500 hours. For instance, take the 
15th Air Force fighter pilots with an av- 
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"This was his first instrument landing!" 
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erage of 806 hours, who in a C-54 had an 
average deviation from the center line of 
the runway with GCA of 114 feet, while 
the control group, with 3,640 hours flying 
time and an average of 110 approaches 
on ILS, had an average deviation of 326 
feet. 

“In other words, GCA gives better 
alignment by 350 per cent than we can 
achieve with ILS—with an addition of 
a couple of thousand flying hours and 110 
approaches.” 

One reason the GCA pilot has better 
alignment is that the ground controller 
can let the pilot relax in elevation if he 
is in trouble in azimuth, or vice versa. 
As it is harder to get “settled down” left 
and right, the GCA controller concen- 
trates on this first. 

Only when the pilot gets well into the 
groove does the controller bother him 
with elevation corrections. He can be too 
high or too low, but so long as he is not 
near obstructions on the low side, he is 
left free to get his azimuth track 
smoothed out. The plane is safe so long 
as the controller can see space below the 
plane signal on the cathode ray tube 
scope. 

The GCA controller is in possession of 
information of great accuracy which ILS 
can never hope to equal. He can use it 
in many ways to help the pilot, and in 
fact he gives the pilot precomputed 
changes of heading. A GCA controller 
has no trouble with compass errors, or 
wind drifts. He can tell a pilot what 
directions to fly by the pilot’s own com- 
pass, even though the pilot has purposely 
set it wrong! GCA gives a continuous 
calibration of the plane’s compass to- 
gether with allowances for varying wind 
drift on the approach. 

A cross-pointer instrument for ILS ap- 
proaches must be read in four different 
ways if the pilot is to correct his heading 
and altitude. 

The ILS pilot must observe the needle 
to see what direction it drifts, and then 
this rate information and the actual dis- 
placement of the needle must be mentally 
calculated to tell him first the direction 
to turn, and second, the amount to turn. 

This would be bad enough if a given 
needle deflection corresponded to a cer- 
tain actual error of position of the plane 
from the localizer path. Then a pilot 
might develop a “sixth sense” to allow 
him to turn the proper amount to get 
back on course without undue bracketing. 

But in the ILS system—or any other 
beam system that has ever been proposed 
—this is impractical as it involves rate 
circuits in each plane. This means that 
the pilot has to do it by trial and error, 
both in azimuth and in elevation. He has 
to note two displacements, and compute 
two rates of change of needle position, 
then put this information into his mental 
computor to get the answer he wanted 
all along. 

The mathematical constants to use in 
his mental computing machine are chang- 
ing all the way down the glide path and, 
as he has no continuous distance infor- 
mation, it is no wonder that he bogs 
down. Meantime, he is watching air 
speed, rate of descent, gyro horizon, di- 
rectional gyro, and other instruments, 
plus remembering landing gear, flaps, etc. 
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20 MINUTES 
FROM THE 


Common 


HANSCOM AIRFIELD...Recently released to 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts for civilian use, 
Hanscom Airfield has served as an Army base for 
long overseas flights. 


The Commonwealth has accepted the field and 
plans to develop it as Boston Airport Number Two. 
It is located in Bedford on Route 2A, twenty 
minutes’ drive from the center of Boston. 





Fairchild Aerial Surveys, Inc. 


Cities Service Aviation products, including 
80-, 91-, and 100 Octane Aviation Fuels are sold 


> 


exclusively at Hanscom Airfield. 
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The Airport area consists of 600 acres and has 
three 7,000 foot runways—of which 5,000 feet are 
hard-surfaced plus—additional 1,000 foot grass safety 
strips at the ends. The field has complete night 
lighting facilities, including a flashing air beacon. 


A Control Tower is in operation twenty-four hours 
a day with radio facilities operating on 212 kilo- 
cycles. The field lies on the N. W. leg of the Boston 
Radio Range, about thirteen miles from the Range 
Station. An omni-directional homing beacon, oper- 
ating twenty-four hours, is located at the S. W. End 
of runway 5-23. This beacon operates on a fre- 
quency of 522 kilocycles with identification ““DBH”’. 


The new facilities are operated by East Coast 
Aviation Corporation, which provides hangar stor- 
age, fuel and lubrication service, major and minor 
maintenance service, and a large aviation stockroom 
dispensing parts, supplies and accessories. Complete 
weather information, restaurant, flying school and 
charter airplane services are also available. 
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ALL THE WAY FROM THE 


Cities Service Means Great Service REFINERY TO YOUR PLANE 
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TOPFLIGHT PERFORMERS 


— OF THE LIGHT PLANE FIELD! 


Every airplane needs a dependable engine. 
Every private plane needs a Lycoming. 
Thirty-seven years of research development 
and improvement behind each Lycoming 


engine makes dependability a certainty. 








Lycoming Model 0-155 
Normal Rated 65 BHP 


Lycoming Model 0-235-C 
Normal Rated 100 BHP 


Lycoming Model 0-290-A 
Normal Rated 125 BHP 


Lycoming Model 0-435-A 
Normal Rated 190 BHP 





LYCOMING 


AIRCRAFT (Aveo 
ENGINES 


PRODUCT 
LYCOMING DIVISION—THE AVIATION CORP., DEPT. DD4, WILLIAMSPORT, PENNSYLVANIA 
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In the AAF tests of instrument approach systems, it was 
| found that 100 fixations of the eyes cross-checking the six 
basic instruments is necessary to maintain level flight. Dur- 
ing let-down procedure, the pilot must give added attention 
to adjustment of power, thereby decreasing his efficiency on 
the basic flight instruments to 75 per cent. When the ILS 
cross-pointer instrument is added, the pilot has two more 
needles to watch and, with the requisite compass locaters, an 
ADF indicator is piled onto his already “saturated” vision. 

Thus burdened, the average pilot reverts to a poor or un- 
satisfactory one, despite the fact that the added instruments 
were designed by engineers to “make flying easier.” 

The GCA controller talking his plane down to a safe land- 
ing has four distinct advantages over the instrument-reading- 
flying ILS pilot. First, he has no flight instruments to watch 
and respond to. Second, he is under much less strain be- 
cause he can see exactly what the incoming plane is doing 
at all times. Third, his scope gives deviations in feet, regard- 
less of the distance from the plane to the touchdown point. 
And fourth, the scope itself has a built-in “memory” which 
shows a continuous track of the plane on its incoming course. 
The track is drawn on the scope and remains there for a good 
part of a minute. 

Associated with ILS or any other beam system are course 
bends of the radio signal. It is not so much that a bent beam 
is hard to follow as it is that a bent beam indicates apparent 
rates of needle displacement which are not there. Rates can 
only be estimated if the needle moves smoothly, and rate infor- 
mation is as important as displacement data. 

Bends will be minimized, it is said, if the operating fre- 
quency of the ILS system is raised to the microwave range. 
This has been demonstrated in practice by the Sperry micro- 
wave system, built by the Radiation Laboratory of MIT. 

Worst and most expensive difficulty here is that all new 
equipment must be built both on the ground and in every 
airplane equipped to fly ILS. Only instrument salvagable 
would be the cross-pointer meter. 

On the other hand, as no special equipment is needed in 
the plane to fly GCA, ground station changes could be made 
without slowing the system or even making the pilots aware 
of it, as the oral instructions would follow the same pattern. 

Opponents of GCA often raise the question as to whether 
the radar beam penetrates snow, sleet and heavy rain. Early 
sets did encounter such trouble, but electronic circuits now 
clear the scopes of rain and snow echoes. They were devised 
during the war to minimize the reflections from the tinfoil 
strips dropped by enemy planes to foul up radar detection 
equipment. These are known as “fast time constant circuits,” 
which minimized the effects of tinfoil strips and reduced rain 
and snow echoes to a point where radar operators can easily 
see planes and ground objects. This has been proven more 
dramatically during the winter months just passed by the 
Army and Navy, everywhere from the eastern seaboard to 
Alaska to Japan. 

ILS supporters claim that their system is superior to GCA 
because a pilot now can connect the cross-pointer signals to 
an automatic pilot and land entirely automatically. (What 
has happened to the “sole responsibility” clause the airline 
pilots were so jealously guarding? ) 

But there also is an automatic radar landing system which 
consists essentially of a kit of electronic parts which may 
be added to GCA to accomplish automatic approach and 
landing. Each kit consists of three units, each unit handles 
a single aircraft at a time so that three aircraft can be handled 
on the glide path simultaneously. 

In addition, GCA plus the automatic radar landing system 
can furnish landing information to all of the following types 
of aircraft—unequipped planes, planes equipped for manual 
landing by the pilot, and planes equipped for automatic 
landing. 

It is considered one of the few systems which is capable of 
true automatic landing. Other systems, in general, do not 
have velocity information so that throttle control must be man- 
ually adjusted by the pilot. In addition they are capable of 
automatic landing for one plane only, or planes separated by 
excessively large amounts of time. 

The AAF’s Watson Laboratory at Red Bank, N. J., is cur- 
rently developing a small ground kit which will enable the 





GCA unit to activate the autopilot in any aircraft. It is su- 
perior to ILS or the Sperry beam system in that it can handle 
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One of the Greatest Stories of 
Achievement to Come Out of the War 








At Your Bookstore or 
Direct from the Publisher 


JUST PUBLISHED! 


Handsomely produced in every respect, as a tribute to 
the Naval Air Transport Service, this 9 by 12 inch book 
contains 171 pages, with 28,000 words of text, and 150 
striking photographs of the widespread Pacific area in 
which NATS operated. The coupon below will bring 
your copy of OPERATION LIFELINE at once; please 
enclose check or money order. Your book will be sent 
with full return privileges within five days if not satis- 
factory. 


fee eee es es es es es ee eee ee eee 
Ziff-Davis Publishing Company, Dept. F-47 


185 North Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, Illinois 


Please send.......... copies of OPERATION LIFELINE, by 
James Lee and Joe Rosenthal, @ $5.00 each. 


NOME... .ccccccccccccccccccscccccccecccecececcceccessesecosoes 


City emidl State, ....0.0066.0:0:00066.006:60680000000000600600900000060% 
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PERATION 
LIFELINE 


The First Full Story of 


THE NAVAL AIR TRANSPORT SERVICE 


By Ace Correspondent 
JAMES LEE with Photographs 
by JOE ROSENTHAL 


Foreword by 
Rear Admiral! J. W. REEVES. JR., U.S. N. 


OPERATION LIFELINE is the dramatic, personalized 
history of the Naval Air Transport Service. It is the first 
complete record with text and pictures of the develop- 
ment and accomplishments of this great, winged fleet 
of our modern Navy. 

Beginning operations early in 1942, NATS, as it is 
more familiarly known, was instrumental in expediting 
a quick recovery from the Pearl Harbor catastrophe. 
NATS was the Navy's lifeline in the Pacific—providing 
high speed movement of men, equipment and supplies 
to all battle zones in this theater of war—which con- 
tributed vitally towards the ultimate victory. And today, 
NATS, having proven its value, is still part of the greater 
peacetime Navy. 

The more than 150 pictures accompanying the text 
were made by Joe Rosenthal, who, as ace combat pho- 
tographer for AP, made the memorable photograph of 
the Marines raising the American flag over Iwo Jima. 
He and James Lee, veteran war correspondent, were in- 
vited by the Navy Department to gather the material 
for this illuminating account of the Naval Air Trans- 
port Service, which every man who fought in the Pa- 
cific, and everyone interested in aviation will want for 
his library. 


ZIFF-DAVIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
185 North Wabash Avenue « Chicago 1, Illinois 
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A GOOD EXAMPLE OF SAFE FLYING 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(NEW JERSEY) 


equips Beechcraft and Lockheed Transports 
with Irvin Custom - Built Chair Chutes 


HE Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) is another in the 

growing list of well-known plane owners using Irvin Cus- 
tom-Built Chair Chutes. This new kind of chute not only makes 
flying decidedly safer, it has many other advantages as well- 
Chair Chutes are built into your plane . . . fitted into the back 
of each chair. You don’t have to “remember” them . . .“wear” 
them ... carry them about... or find a place to store them. 
They’re always in your plane .. . in the back of each seat... 
instantly available in an emergency. Irvin Custom-Built Chair 
Chutes can now be had for all types of planes . . . large or small. 
They’re completely illustrated and described in our Chair 
Chute circular. Write for a copy today. 





~Hile Proserver of r 


FEEL SAFER...BE SAFER 


-.. with Irvin Custom-Built Chair Chutes 


There are now over 35,000 registered members of the 
Caterpillar Club. Should you qualify, please write us. 


Illustration shows Irvin Custom-Built Chair Chutes 
installed in a Beechcraft. Chair Chutes combine 
beauty, convenience and comfort with tested safety. 
They cost you little . . . are easily installed. Get 


them for the plane you own or plan to buy. 





IRVING AIR CHUTE CO., INC. 


1672 JEFFERSON AVENUE, BUFFALO 8, NEW YORK 
Pacific Coast Branch: 1500 Flower St., Glendale 1, Calif. 
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three planes on final approach simul- 
taneously. The equipment is inexpensive 
and no additional personnel is required, 

It follows that GCA will be able to 
handle planes with autopilots or, if the 
pilot prefers to fly the crosspointer meter 
in the aircraft, the GCA device can acti- 
vate the ILS needles. Meantime, the 
ground operator can still talk down un- 
equipped planes. 

The radar system sees and tracks all 
the planes, knows their separation dis- 
tances and their approach velocities. 
Throttle control is possible and is being 
considered largely because it is desired 
to land planes automatically at a rate as 
great or greater than any other known 
means. 

To do this it is necessary to know dis- 
tance and velocity information of every 
plane at one point. DME in each plane 
will not do it, nor will airborne radar, 
with all the attachments for obtaining 
velocity of its own aircraft with respect 
to other aircraft, give a safe landing pro- 
cedure at maximum landing rates. 

The ground equipment is capable even- 
tually of controlling azimuth, elevation, 
speed of approach and descent, setting the 
flaps and landing gear and applying the 
brakes. 

ILS advocates say that if the pilot is to 
be ready to take over in case of failure 
of the automatic landing operation, he 
must have been following the instruments 
closely all during the approach. They 
say he can’t tell if something goes wrong 
if he isn’t independently doing the flying 
by himself. 

And how does he know when some- 
thing goes wrong? ILS people talk of 
flags appearing when the system isn't 
working, but the flags are not a part of 
ILS cross-pointer meters currently in- 
stalled in planes. 

GCA proponents say that GCA “fails 
safe.” If for some reason the incoming 
plane’s blip disappears from the scope. 
the controller tells the pilot to pull up 
and wait for standby equipment to be 
turned on, a procedure taking about five 
minutes. 

Charges against ILS are that many 
circuit failures could make the cross- 
pointer instrument indicate to the pilot 
that he should descend, when he actually 
was on the ground. It is contended that 
ILS gives no hint of danger to either the 
pilot or the black box which takes his 
place in automatic landings. 

Anti-GCA talk has centered on the 
number of men required in the ground 
control unit to bring the pilot in safely. 
Old units during the war were manned 
by a crew of five. But now Gilfillan 
Bros. of Los Angeles has a unit which 
can be operated by one man when traffic 
density is low, and two men during rush 
hours. The first man would “talk down” 
each plane, and the second would moni- 
tor planes into waiting positions in a 
30-mile radius, being able to see each in- 
dividual plane and its position to other 
planes at all times. These units now are 
being installed at La Guardia Field, New 
York, Washington National Airport and 
Chicago Municipal. 

An angle to the GCA vs. [LS con- 
troversy concerns cost of equipment. 
The original cost of the ground instal- 
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sy back in 1930, the first 

Learavian appeared. In no time 
at all it was the private pilots’ pride. 
And it’s been aces high ever since. 


Today’s Learavian is the latest of 
this long distinguished line. It’s the 
super-portable for pilots, reflecting 
every advance that radio has made. 
It covers three bands, range and con- 
trol towers, broadcast and aircraft 
communication. It works on the 


ground and in the air with its built-in 
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loop, or with a plug-in outside an- 
tenna. There’s a built-in speaker, or 
you can plug in earphones when you 
prefer. And the power can be AC, 


DC or the self-contained batteries. 


All in all it’s a heap of fine, efficient 
aircraft radio packed into 14 lbs. 3 oz. 
Let us send you all the particulars 
about it. Write: LEAR, Incorpo- 
rated, Aviation Radio Sales, 110 lonia 


Ave., N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
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lation of ILS is less than GCA. But 
the ground installation for GCA is the 
whole works. For ILS, each plane using 
the system has to be equipped with a 
special localizer and glide path radio re- 
ceiver, which in turn boosts the cost up 
considerably higher than that of GCA. 

ILS claims to the contrary, GCA com- 
pares favorably in cost. GCA installa- 
tions on one runway at one hundred air- 
ports would cost an estimated $10,000,000, 
while ILS installations would cost $7,500,- 
000. But to initial ILS costs must be 
added plane equipment at $1,500 per 
plane. Assuming that only 5,000 aircraft 
are going to operate on instrument con- 
ditions, and the ILS cost total promptly 
leaps to $15,000,000. 

Maintenance studies show GCA far 
ahead. Official AACS reports show that 
military units now average only two 
hours’ maintenance work per week. Less 
work is anticipated on latest models. 

On the other hand, a recent survey by 
the Air Transport Association of 19 of the 
30 existing CAA ILS installations, made 
after two weeks’ advanced notice, found 
only one unit in perfect shape. That was 
at CAA’s technical traffic experimental 
station at Indianapolis, where the AAF 
tests were conducted. Nine other ILS 
units were reported “satisfactory.” The 
rest were dangerous and unacceptable. 

And what about the private pilot? The 
CAA and the ILS advocates are forget- 
ting him entirely despite the fact that 
there are 383,000 non-airline pilots to 
7,350 airline pilots. Only the airlines 
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could afford ILS, yet today they have 
just 816 planes, while all other civil 
planes total 80,348! 

The Aircraft Owners and Pilots Asso- 
ciation has often emphasized that few 
private pilots can afford to buy the ex- 
pensive radio equipment needed to uti- 
lize ILS beams. Nor can their planes 
carry the extra gas which allows com- 
mercial planes to fly to distant alternate 
fields in case they run into bad weather. 

But the private plane owner could 
come in on GCA merely by flying in- 
structions received by radio from the 
ground, providing, of course, that he has 
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had sufficient instruments and experience 
to fly his plane normally. 

And as long as his money and that of 
other taxpayers is being put into a sys- 
tem to bring airplanes into safe landings 
during adverse weather, the private pilot 
believes he has a right at a chance at his 
own safety just as much as anyone else. 

When the Collier’s Award Committee, 
consisting of top representatives in the 
aviation industry, unanimously voted Dr. 
Alvarez’ GCA the greatest achievement 
in aviation last year, it is difficult to 
understand why there should be any op- 
ponents to adopting it as standard.—Enp. 





’Blaze of Noon’ 


(Continued from page 50) 


caught and he landed safely to find that 
the gas lines hadn’t been rigged properly 
for inverted flight. 

The country was scoured for authentic 
aircraft of the period which could be 
flown in the picture. Other elaborate 
precautions were taken to assure au- 
thenticity and preserve the flying spirit 
of the times. 

The film’s mail flights on the Cleve- 
land-Newark run were made in three 
Pitcairn Mailwing PA-7s, 1926 biplanes 
built solely for mail flying. All these 
planes were found in use by crop dusters, 
one in New Jersey, one in Oklahoma and 
one in Sacramento, Calif. The latter two 
were flown to Hollywood and both made 


forced landings while they were en route. 

The New Jersey plane was left in the 
east and Mantz used it to make 16 flights 
under the Brooklyn Bridge for a scene in 
which one of the mail planes is trying 
to reach Newark airport in a blinding 
snowstorm. The actual flight was made 
in clear weather and the snowstorm was 
dubbed in later by a secret photographic 
process. 

For close-ups of the pilots in storms, 
one of the Pitcairns was placed in a spe- 
cial hoist on the Paramount lot. The hoist 
was arranged to make the plane pitch, 
bank, turn and yaw while wind machines 
blew artificial fog, snow and rain. A 
straight rod replaced the whirling prop 
so as not to give any thrust to the har- 
nessed plane. Sterling Hayden narrow- 
ly escaped serious injury during the film- 
ing when his plane fell from the hoist 








PAN AMERICAN PILOTS AND NAVIGATORS DEPEND ON 
THE DALTON E-6B COMPUTER!...anp Hene’s WHY ces so Dor eco potim tr cu 


be solved with the E-GB!—solves fuel consumption, time-speed-distance 





Flight pianning “up :ront” in a Clipper of the Pan American 
World Airways System which serves the world with over 


89,000 miles of airlanes. 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE 1947 WEEMS CATALOGUE! 


booklet, $10 


and nautical-statute mile conversion problems as well. And so simple 
to use—just plot free hand on transparent surface and erase after use. 
The Dalton E-G6B is also the official computer used by the Army and 
Navy Air Forces. Complete with leather carrying case and instruction 


THE WEEMS MARK I! AIRCRAFT PLOTTER 
FOR SECTIONAL AND WORLD AIR CHARTS! 


Standard with Army and Navy Air Forces and commercial airlines — 
has permanent markings on transparent plastic—two statute mile 
scales on same instrument, 1:500,000 and 1:1,000,000. Also has pro- 
tractor face and 12-inch rule markings. Used for plotting bearings, 
courses, lines of position—constructing wind diagrams and measuring 
distances and angles, $2 


WEEMS HOME STUDY NAVIGATION COURSES! 


Approved under G.I. Bill of Rights—latest methods taught by experi- 
enced navigators. Resident courses also given. Write for particulars. 


Weems Aerial and Marine Navigation Equipment can be obtained at 
airports or aviation and marine supply stores. 
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TAKE OFF: Automatically, with 
engine at full throttle, Aeromatic 
Propeller assumes low pitch . . . 
gets plane off ground quickly . . . 
allows use of full take-off power. 


CLIMBING: Automatically re- 
sponds to natural forces . . . in- 
creases pitch as air speed increases 
... gets plane to cruising level 
fast ... on minimum fuel. 


CRUISING: Aeromatic automati- 
cally maintains the most advan- 
tageous pitch for top cruising per- 
formance on minimum fuel at any 
level up to critical altitude. 


LANDING: Aeromatic automati- 
cally adjusts its pitch for a long, 
flat glide moves to low 
pitch instantly for a quick pickup 
if the pilot overshoots the field. 
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An AEROMATIC* Propeller Gives You More Life ... Lift ... Range— AUTOMATICALLY 


No doubt about it, an Aeromatic Propeller is the ticket for 
making full use of your private plane! 

IT’S COMPLETELY AUTOMATIC! The Acromatic Propeller is the only 
completely self-acting and self-contained propeller. . . varies 
its own pitch automatically a performance all the way. 
There are no extra controls to fuss with . . . no extra instru- 
ments to watch. 

PUTS MORE PEP IN YOUR PLANE! Onc-fourth shorter take-off run! 
One-third higher rate of climb! Greater cruising range and 
speed! All with less fuel consumption, less engine wear! That's 
what you get from Aeromatic— ‘the propeller with a brain."’ 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION! If you Own a new plane or plan to 
buy one, enjoy the extra heeiane of an Aeromatic Propel- 
ler. Write to your aircraft manufacturer or distributor and see 
if you can have an Aeromatic on your plane. Or drop us a line 
for your free Aeromatic booklet. Koppers Co., Inc., Aeromatic 
Propeller Dept., 234 Scott St., Baltimore 3, Md. 


Custom-Tailored for the Planes they Fly 
They are available now for most new private planes and are being approved 
for other makes and models. 


The Propeller with a Brain for Your Private Plane 


<cine 


Air Controlled 
Automatic Propeller 


licensed under patents 
of Evere! Propeller Corp. 
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FOR QU/CXH DELIVERY 
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CASH IN FULL WITH YOUR NAME 
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and dropped 25 feet to the studio floor. 
The nose and left wing were badly dam- 
aged and the second plane had to be used 
for the remainder of the filming on the 
hoist. 

The Four Flying McDonalds are Wil- 
liam Holden, Sonny Tufts, Sterling Hay- 
den and Johnny Sands. William Bendix 
is a flying friend and Anne Baxter is the 
feminine lead. The story centers about 
the early days of airmail flying, when 
the McDonalds carry the mail between 
Newark and Cleveland. One of the Mc- 
Donalds is flying the congressman who 
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heads the committee on which the fate 
of the air mail subsidy bill rests. His 
plane ices up and he makes a miraculous 
crash landing, saving both the congress. 
man and the air mail subsidy bill. 

“Blaze of Noon” required about 25,000 
miles of flying, including the camera 
planes—an old Army Vigilant, a Valiant, 
and a Douglas Dragon. “Dry run” shoot- 
ings inside the studios took about 30 
eight-hour days. Much of the shooting 
took place at Pomona, Calif., airport, 
which resembled Newark as it was 20 
years ago. END 








be his true air speed? 


face wind will be: 


five minutes 


DO YOU KNOW..? 


How much do you know about aviation? Test yourself with this 
quiz by G. Sidney Stanton of the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion. If you get fewer than five you're a Dilbert. 


Answers are at the bottom of the page. 


1. Disregarding weight, strength, size, cost, the most efficient fixed-pitch pro- 
peller for a 65-horsepower airplane would have: 
A. one blade B. two blades C. three blades 


2. Which style of airplane wings is the most efficient in giving lift? 
A. single (monoplane) long, narrow, tapered 
B. single (monoplane) short, wide, rectangular 
C. double (biplane) short, narrow, rectangular 


3. A pilot flying by radio knows he is “on the beam” when he receives: 
A. a series of dots B. a series of dashes C. a steady tone 


4. A pilot flies due east from A to B, a distance of 60 miles, in 30 minutes. The 
wind is 20 m.p.h. from west. As he continues his flight eastward, he finds 
that the wind has shifted, and is now from the east, 20 m.p.h. What will now 


A. 60 m.p.h. B. 80 m.p.h. C. 100 m.p.h 
5. 1f a thunderstorm is five miles distant, approaching from the west, the sur- 
A. from the west B. from the east C. from the north 


6. Two identical airplanes leave the ground at the same instant and start a 
climb, using maximum power and the most efficient climbing angle. Plane A 
is headed into the wind and Plane B is headed downwind. At the end of 


A. plane A will be at a higher altitude 
B. plane B will be at a higher altitude 
C. both planes will be at the same altitude 


7. The safety of an airplane depends very largely upon the load which the wings 
are capable of carrying without structural failure. If your airplane has a 
gross weight of 2,000 pounds (fully loaded) Civil Air Regulations require 
that the wings must be capable of carrying at least: 


A. about 3,000 pounds B. about 4,000 pounds C. more than five tons 


8. The “empennage” of an airplane refers to: 
p p 
A. the control surfaces B. the nose 


C. the tail assembly 
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LEEK in appearance, the new 1947 Bellanca Cruisair Senior 

is the most recent in a long line of historic Bellanca thorough- 
breds reaching back to 1907. As expected from its graceful aero- 
dynamic lines, this craft is outstanding in speed, climb, and 
maneuverability. Radio installation features are: sound-proofed 
cabin, built-in loudspeaker and homing loop antenna. 


Naturally, Bellanca’s Cruisair Senior is equipped with the 
General Electric Flying Radiofone—assurance to you of finer radio 
communication performance. With this radio you can talk to 
control towers and radio range stations—consistently. The Flying 
Radiofone also assures you superlative broadcast station reception 
for pleasure and for homing. 


Look over the General Electric Flying Radiofone at your nearest 
field. Ask for a demonstration. And for the quick facts, write Elec- 
tronics Department, General Electric Company, Syracuse 1, New York. 


Flying Radiofone 


@ Longer Range @ 12 Tubes including Rectifiers 
@ Clearer Reception @ Weight, 12 Ibs. less Cables 
@ Low Battery Drain and Accessories 
@ Simple to Operate @ Compact 
@ Dependable 2-Way @ Plug-in Design for easy 
Communication with removal 
Fixed Antenna @ Reasonably priced 


@ Range Voice Filter 


Inter 
© Long Tube Life @ Interphone if desired 


@ More than meets all pro- 


@ Loop Operation posed Standards of the 
@ 12 Watts Power Output into Radio Manufacturers Asso- 
20-ohm Antenna ciation (RMA) 


Like Bellanca many other leading personal plane manufacturers 
are specifying the G-E Flying Radiofone. 

















THE G-E MONOGRAM FLIES IN ALL U. S. ARMY AND NAVY AIRCRAFT 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 































At Last! Selected 
and Inspected Airports from 
Coast to Coast... A Guide 
to the Cross Country Pilot 
and Business Man who must 
get in and get out in a hurry 
...An Assurance of Quality 
Service and Reasonable Rates. 


All approved airports have met 
the following requirements set 
by The National Aero Service: 


eo Quality Fuels 

e Hangar Facilities 

e Reasonable Rates 

e Clean Rest Rooms 

e Transit Room Listings 

e Transportation to Town 

eo Charter Service and Rentals 
e Predominantly Private Flying 


e Approved Repair and 
Inspections 


Your copy of the “Pilot's Cross- 
Country Guide” is being pre- 
pared. Watch for the announce- 
ment in the next issue. 


AIRPORT OPERATORS: - - 
IF YOUR FIELD QUALIFIES 
AND YOU HAVE NOT BEEN 
INSPECTED. WIRE OR 
WRITE US AT ONCE 





[—_— 
ATIONALAEROSERVICE 


INCORPORATED 


CENTRAL OFFICE 
1905 WABASH AVENUE 


TERRE HAUTE. INDIANA 






















































down to tree top level—hoping that there 
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| Learned About... 


(Continued from page 54) 


the blowing dust. We were in a hurry, 
however, and wanted to get home. We 
had been gone a week, and were tired, 
dirty and hungry. We hurriedly checked 
the engines and took off, barely ahead 
of the storm that completely blanketed 
Kirtland Field. 

Both my companion and I had been 
over our intended route many times, and 
although most of the trip is off the air- 
ways over rough country with few check 
points, we knew the way—or thought we 
did—and the maps were thrown in the 
back seat. We settled back for the last 
lap of our long trip and visioned the beer 
and steaks the wives had waiting for us. 
Then the fun began. 

Our flight plan called for us to fly 
airways south to Socorro, then direct to 
Douglas across two mountain ranges, 
each with 10,000-foot peaks. As we ap- 
proached Socorro, we estimated our 
ground speed to be only 110 m.p.h.; nor- 
mally 140 to 150 with no wind. We 
tuned Socorro radio to give a position 
report, only to find that they were call- 
ing us. 

We established radio contact and they 
told us Deming, N. M.—some 70 miles 
south of our intended flight line and 150 
miles from our destination—was report- 
ing ceiling and visibility zero and high 
velocity westerly winds. Also, Columbus 
and Rodeo, N. M., further along our 
route, were reporting 1,500-foot broken 
cloud conditions and visibility three miles 
due to a light rain. Airways Traffic Con- 
trol wanted to know our intentions. 

I thought I was familiar with the 
weather in that area, considering the 
zero-zero stuff at Deming due to local 
thunderstorms and not necessarily fron- 
tal activity. Therefore, we advised ATC 
we would proceed on course for one hour 
maximum, or turn back should the 
weather get worse. 

We continued at 11,000 feet, fat, dumb 
and happy. After approximately an hour, 
we noticed high cumulus clouds directly 
in front of us; behind us were a few, 
scattered, puffy fair weather clouds. The 
closer we approached the high cumulus, 
the higher they piled and the lower the 
ceiling became. The mildly rough air 
became violently turbulent and we no- 
ticed the wing fabric ripple. Below us, 
the land was anything but inviting for a 
forced landing. High ridges, steep val- 
leys and most everywhere were high, 
pointed pine trees that would tear the 
Bobcat to bits if we were forced into 
them. The squall line of mean looking 
clouds stretched as far to the right and 
left as we could see. To go over them 
was out of the question. There was but 
one thing to do, turn back. 

Even before we completed the 180° 
turn, we could see it was just as bad to 
the rear as ahead for it had socked in 
behind us. Now we were really in for it. 
I would have given anything to have 
been able to pull over to the side of the 
road and wait for the thing to blow over. 

We had to go ahead and hope for 
breaks in the sky. By this time, we were 
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was sky between the next ridge and the 
clouds and that the violent down drafts 
wouldn’t throw us into the trees below, 
Moreover, running at full rich at that 
altitude had drained our fuel to where 
we had roughly an hour’s supply left, 
with over 150 miles to go. 

We continued dodging down the val- 
leys, bouncing in the rough air and try- 
ing to maintain our same general head- 
ing for what seemed like hours. Actually 
it was less than 30 minutes. I had heard 
stories about some clouds having solid 
centers, but somehow they didn’t seem 
funny with our props tickling the trees. 

At last the ceiling began to lift slight- 
ly and the air was less turbulent which 
gave us some opportunity to orient our- 
selves. Pin-pointing from less than 500 
feet was useless, in fact the one town we 
did pass over was in a valley, and was so 
small and we went by so fast that we 
couldn’t even make a turn to check it 
again. The radio was so noisy it was use- 
less, although there are several beams in 
that area from which we could have got- 
ten a rough fix. 

With the engines already burning the 
reserve gasoline, completely lost over 
rough country, tired, frightened and 
nervous, we began looking for a place to 
set down while we still had power. Not 
even a country lane came into view. 

Suddenly, we spotted a dry lake to our 
right. It looked oddly familiar. Then we 
recognized it as a landmark we knew. It 
was about 50 miles southwest of our in- 
tended flight line and 80 miles from 
home. Our correction for wind drift had 
been okay originally but the wind had 
since shifted 180°. 

But could we make it? Eighty miles to 
go. Somewhere around a half hour’s gas 
left. And we cruised at 150. Well, at 
least we knew where we were. We leaned 
out the mixtures to stretch our cruise as 
much as possible. And then we could 
see the field. The engines hadn’t sput- 
tered yet. We were coming in without 
any waste time—straight-in approach. 
The runway was dead ahead now. The 
engines were muttering nicely. Yes, we 
were going to make it. Even if they cut 
out now we could almost glide in. In 
seconds we were sure of it. Our wheels 
were down and we were on the runway. 

What a feeling of relief that was. I 
wiped the sweat off my forehead. When 
we taxied up to the hangar we found we 
had just four gallons of gas left. Why it 
was a cinch. We could even have gotten 
around the pattern! My mind assured me 
of that, though my knees were weak. 

Looking back now, I can see that our 
biggest mistake was hurry. We should 
have checked all the weather sequences, 
past weather, and forecasts. Instead we 
had merely taken the most recent Douglas 
sequence and one or two others near our 
route. If we had been more careful we 
would have noticed the changing sky, 
the wind shift, the temperature changes 
which clearly indicated a squall line or 
small front moving directly towards us. 

We had risked our lives and jeopard- 
ized expensive Army equipment. And for 
what? Maybe it was the thought of steaks 
and beer. When we got home we found 
beans, sandwiches and tea instead. Our 
wives were out playing bridge! END 
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AiResearch Builds 


“CABIN COMFORT” 


For Jet Medium Bombers 


i ee 


\ 


AIR ENTERS 
COCKPIT PRESSURIZED 


PRESSURE t cockpit 
REGULATOR a 


wCOOLANT 
AIR 


COMPRESSED AIR BLED FROM 
JET ENGINES AT 450° F. 


an 


REFRIGERATION ' FLOW CONTROL 
UNIT VALVE 
Regulates cabin temperature § 


Composed of expansion tur- 
bine and heat exchanger. ~ 
COOLS AIR TO 35’ F. 


by controlling air flow through 
Refrigeration Unit. 


One System Provides Complete, 
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Ob. SOPRA a 


Automatic Control of Cockpit 





Pressure and Temperature 


Air friction around the fuselage of a jet medium bomber 
boosts cockpit temperatures as much as 40-50°E This heat 
must be overcome by introduction of cold air — but all air for 
the pressurized cockpit comes from the jet compressors at 
450°E Result —a tough cooling problem. 

Most designers solve this problem with an AiResearch 
“Cabin Comfort” system, which provides both temperature 
control and pressurization. Key to “Cabin Comfort’s” remark- 


AiResearch 


DIVISION OF 


THE GARRETT CORPORATION 


able cooling efficiency is the revolutionary AiResearch expan- 
sion turbine. In the installation pictured above, a 10-pound 
turbine, operating at 48,000 r.p.m., cools air 135° at 20 
pounds airflow per minute! 

AiResearch “Cabin Comfort” equipment is being furnished 
for the newest planes of Douglas, Lockheed, Consolidated 
Vultee, Boeing, North American, Republic and Northrop. 

AiResearch leadership is based on seven years of pioneer- 
ing research and production. Call upon this unique back- 
ground to help solve your problems in aircraft air control. 
AiResearch Manufacturing Company, Los Angeles 45, Calif. 


@) 


Sales Representatives: NEW YORK, AERO ENGINEERING, INC., 
ROOM 1014, 160 BROADWAY © SEATTLE, C & H SUPPLY COg 
2723 FIRST AVENUE S. * WICHITA, N.S. CHAPIN, 815 EAST GILBERT 
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GAS TURBINES & 
JET PROPULSION 


for Aircraft 


(me 
= ..... the WHOLE 
"STORY ... 


- a con- 


Pde readable account of the de- 
velopment of gas turbines and jet 
) propulsion by one of the world’s 
foremost authorities, G. Geoffrey 

Smith, MBE, Directing Editor, Flight and Air- 











craft Production (England). A complete exposi- 
tion of current designs, performance and mainte- 
nance problems. An informed outlook on_ the 
trend of future developments and opportunities. 






GENERAL CARL A. SPAATZ, U.S.A.A.F., 
says of GT&JP: “ . can be read with profit 
by the engineer, the pilot and the layman.” 






Here are some of the vital 21 chapter headings: 
JET PROPULSION; THRUST & PERFORMANCE; 
GAS TURBINE COMPONENTS; COMBUSTION 
SYSTEMS; METALLURGY; BRITISH GAS TUR- 
BINES; AMERICAN GAS TURBINES; GERMAN 
GAS TURBINES; TYPES OF TURBINE-PRO- 
PELLED AIRCRAFT; JET VERSUS AIR-SCREWS; 
AERODYNAMIC PROBLEMS; STEAM _ TUR- 
BINES; GUIDED MISSILES AND _ FLYING 
BOMBS; OFFICIAL ADOPTION OF JET AIR- 
CRAFT, etc., etc. 

Over 200 illustrations! 264 pages. Cloth bound, 
$5.00 postpaid. ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY! 


AIRCRAFT BOOKS, INC. 


366 Lexington Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 
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Aviation Needs a 


New Deal 


(Continued from page 18) 


in aviation. But the answer is no so far as 
tne general public is concerned. And I 
submit that the fault is not the public’s; 
it is aviation’s. 

The bald truth is that we have not 
sold any of these ideas to the public as 
they should be sold. Noble as all our 
efforts have been, they have been too 
diffused and sporadic to accomplish the 
task in hand. For while the public is 
aware of our research and development 
problems, our airport problems, our 
feeder airline problems and our defense 
problems, that awareness consists in 
looking upon all of those problems as 
ours—not theirs. 

We have tried to lick our difficulties 
by fighting with public opinion until it 
comes around to our way of thinking. 

What we must do—for the good of all 
the people, much less the good of avi- 
ation personnel—is get the public to join 
us in a mutual drive for these things so 
vital to the national welfare in war and 
peace. 

If airports are community affairs, with 
all the public participating and every- 
body as well aware as are we in aviation 
of the values of aviation to a community, 
then and then only will there be no more 
Malverns. 

If the public, by participating in the 
drive for more research and develop- 
ment, comes to realize that it as well as 
we are going to be the beneficiaries— 
then research and development will be 
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able to go forward with a full throttle, 

If the public realizes that the RFD of 
the ’40’s is as important as was the RFD 
of the horse-and-buggy days—then the 
one will become as much a national in- 
stitution as the other. 

Aviation must become everybody’s 
baby. 

To implement this approach to avi- 
ation’s problems I believe it imperative 
that aviation, instead of fighting public 
opinion, join public opinion. We must 
incorporate into our grassroots leader- 
ship, not more pilots and aviation con- 
verts, but more civic leaders regardless 
of their interest in flying. 

We need more than any other one 
thing an adequate public understanding 
of aviation’s significance to our civiliza- 
tion and to its present problems. 

This requires exposing the public—not 
only those already sold on aviation but 
the public generally—to facts, informa- 
tion and sound aviation ideas meriting 
public support. 

I believe that all friends of aviation 
should unite by placing into the hands 
of a board of selected national leaders 
who command public respect, the respon- 
sibility of allocating aviation support to 
programs of public education. Public un- 
derstanding and support will follow. 

There is no doubt in my mind that 
such a group—giving proper recognition 
to the grassroots—would accomplish the 
things which aviation has been trying to 
accomplish singlehanded. For unques- 
tionably any group of intelligent Ameri- 
cans, enlightened on the importance of 
the airplane in the modern world, will 
hasten to lead the nation toward supply- 
ing aviation’s vital needs. END 
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THE PACKET... 
Five-Gaited Pegasus 


On duty in ever increasing numbers with the Army easily transported and quickly readied for flying. 
Air Forces, the Packet has become a flying work-horse And, in a few moments this plane can be trans- 


with a thoroughbred blood line. It has found a lot of formed into a hospital ship, ready to bear 34 litter 


jobs to do for the Army. wounded and four attendants. 
It carries guns and supplies and a ten-wheel truck, er ; 
ie For nearly a quarter of a century, Fairchild engi- 
other weapons or ammunition. Cae 3 
; ch T 4 Air-T neers have worked to make the airplane more efficient, 
t transports men—Airborne Zroope and Air-lrans- more useful. In the Packet they built the first plane 


portable Infantry with their specialized weapons. designed specifically to carry military cargo. But en- 


It is a jump ship, transporting 42 paratroopers to gineering ingenuity gave it as well the ability to fulfill 
target. many of the rapidly shifting requirements of modern 
A Helicopter with minimum disassembling can be military operations. 


Fairchild Aircralt 


Division of Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corporation, Hagerstown, Maryland 
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Common-Sense Cockpits 
(Continued from page 38) 


real thing, practically shouts at the busy 
pilot, “this is it!” 

Dive brakes are another item for which 
the control has been improved. The little 
lever, shaped like the brake itself, is 
readily identifiable. It controls the new 
fuselage brakes that open from below the 
cockpit on both sides. 

These common-sense improvements in 
design of cockpit controls on the Douglas 
dive bomber do not mean that the pilot 
can come in for a perfect landing with 
his mind on leave, but they are a big step 
toward cutting through the confusion of 
the cockpit and making his complicated 
job easier. 

Every development to increase the effi- 
ciency and broaden the functions of air- 
craft has meant added complexity for the 
instrument panel. Armament and elec- 
tronic controls augmented the problems 
of the combat pilot particularly, and since 
science couldn’t give him extra arms and 
another pair of eyes, it set to work to 
make it easier for him to pull the right 
lever with split-second accuracy. 

Near-automatic operation of controls 
requires great familiarity with the loca- 
tion and type of movement of the equip- 
ment handled. A touch-typist can miss 
a key with only an erasure as penalty. 
The pilot who grabs the wrong lever and 
makes a wheels-up landing may not be 
able to try again. So while the improved 
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designs on cockpit controls here illus- 
trated aim toward instinctive, automatic 
manipulation, both sight and touch are 
helped as much as possible to make the 
selection quick and fool-proof. The land- 
ing-gear control, for example, even has a 
plastic tire and a shock absorber strut to 
make it a perfect imitation of the orig- 
inal. Definitely identifiable by sight or 
by “feel,” its function is instantly recog- 
nized. 

Position of the controls in the cockpit is 
determined by the location that the pilot 
thinks of for the part being controlled. 
The little wheel is to one side directly 
over the wheel of the plane. The arrest- 
ing hook control is placed low to the 
right. The flaps are half-way down the 
cockpit wall, paralleling the position of 
the actual flaps. It’s easier and quicker 
to feel the right-shaped lever in the place 
where you expect it to be than to read 
an identifying label in a haphazard ar- 
rangement of control positions. 

Much study, also, has gone into the 
matter of placing and designing instru- 
ments. Lettering and lighting have re- 
ceived a good deal of attention. Fluores- 
cent lighting instituted during the war 
for instrument panels eliminated much 
glare and, by darkening the cockpit, in- 
creased the pilot’s night vision. Now the 
new indirect red light has gone beyond 
that. With indirect red lighting the pilot 
can look from his instrument panel into 
the night sky with virtually no adjust- 
ment of the pupils. 

The quest for ever-greater speed called 
for more research 
on the position of 
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climb, faster cruising. 
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COCKPIT CONTROL of 


Right at your finger tips in the cockpit of 
your plane you have complete control of your 
propeller pitch with the Beech Controllable 


Manual or electric control enables you to select 
just the right pitch for shorter take-off, quicker 


Fuel savings alone will help pay for your Beech 


Beech Aircraft 


WICHITA, KANSAS, 


the pilot’s wind- 
shield. The ideal 
windshield, aero- 
dynamically, is 
one that is paral- 
lel with the air 
stream. On the 
other hand, the 
ideal windshield 
from the point of 
view of the pilot 
who wants to see 
where he’s going 
and what’s headed 
his way is one 
that is normal to 
the horizontal line 
of vision. The an- 
swer, of course, is 
compromise. The 
new Douglas at- 
tack plane has the 
windshield set at 
an angle of 35° 
with the horizon- 
tal line of vision. 
Beyond that point 
the ratio of light 
transmission to 
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Controllable Propeller. Get all the facts on the windshield angle 
Beech Controllable Propeller now. Write us or see decreases at an 
your nearest Beechcraft distributor. 


accelerating rate. 

Cockpit design 
studies also have 
been made on the 
distance between 
the pilot’s eye and 
the windshield. It 
has been found 
that an increase 
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in this distance reduces the field of vi- 
sion very rapidly and aggravates inter- 
ference of fog or windshield dirt. 

Another improvement being _§incor- 
porated on new aircraft is a single con- 
trol for adjusting both rudder pedals 
simultaneously. The potential hazard of 
unequal adjustment through individual 
controls was traditionally built-in on all 
planes. Although British, German, and 
Japanese planes used a single adjustment 
device, American aircraft lagged behind 
in this particular item. No indicator is 
necessary with the improved rudder ad- 
justment device; the pilot does it by 
“feel” and does it more quickly. 

The question of color-schemes for cock- 
pit interiors is getting attention too. Re- 
quirements that enter into this phase of 
design are night vision, minimum wind- 
shield glare from reflection, adequate 
cockpit illumination, maintenance condi- 
tions, and the psychological effect. 

What the results will be in the way of 
new simple color-schemes for cockpit in- 
teriors is not yet determined, but since 
psychologists have devoted so much 
study to the effects of color on man’s 
well-being, it’s only logical to apply their 
findings for the benefit of the pilot. 

For the pilot who says, “I don’t care 
about the color scheme; just give me a 
comfortable seat!” there is encouraging 
work going on. In the past many pilots 
have suspected that comfort was the last 
thing that designers thought of building 
into a cockpit seat. This situation is 
changing. The doctors have been called 
in. Tape lines have been used. Thou- 
sands of men, military and civilian, have 
been placed in variously designed seats 
and measured, up and down, fore and aft, 
to find out how the human anatomy can 
best be accommodated. An AAF report 
on aircraft seating, completed in June, 
1946, doesn’t miss a measurement in giv- 
ing complete, accurate data on the body 
dimensions that must be considered for 
cockpit comfort. Boeing Aircraft Com- 
pany has made a similar study. 

As a result of these tests, greater angles 
are being built in between the seat pan 
and the seat back to allow pilots to main- 
tain efficiency on long hops. Squirming 
and turning, caused by local pressure 
points and by stresses on the skeleto- 
muscular systems which result from poor 
sitting posture, will be alleviated by tilt- 
ing the seat pan and increasing the angle 
of the seat back. New curved seat pads 
help by providing the largest possible 
area for support of body weight. It isn’t 
easy to suit all body types, but the com- 
promises will be the best possible. 

As high-speed flight developments pro- 
gress, the work of the cockpit designers 
becomes more and more complex. The 
future undoubtedly will see _ radical 
changes. Improvements thus far are only 
part of a long-range co-operative plan to 
improve and standardize cockpits as 
much as possible for both military and 
civilian flying. Instead of isolated efforts, 
the trend is toward close co-operation 
and a pooling of available information. 
The resources of all branches of science 
plus plenty of-advice from the men who 
fly the planes—all well blended with 
common sense—will continue to work to- 
ward a cockpit tailored to fit the flyer. END 
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STANDARD OF CALIFORNIA'S 





Increasing consumption of oil is your first and best warning of 
mechanical trouble such as worn, broken or sluggish piston rings 
or worn pistons. To help prevent clogged rings and excessive 
wear resulting in high oil consumption, RPM Aviation Oil con- 
tains a detergent that keeps ring belt areas free from deposits. 
Another compound in “RPM” makes it cling to hot upper cylinder 
walls. Some aircraft operators find that the use of RPM Aviation 
Oil has doubled the time between overhauls when compared with 


ordinary, uncompounded oils. 





CHEVRON NATIONAL CREDIT CARDS AVAILABLE 
for private flyers, good at airports throughout the 
United States and Canada. If you reside in the West, 
write Standard of California, 225 Bush Street, Room 
1618, San Francisco, Califormia...or ask the Standard 
Airport Dealer at your field for an application blank. 
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You'll get higher cruising speed, better fuel economy, and longer 
range by cruising a light plane at 6,000 to 9,000 feet. This is due 
to less drag with the decrease in air density at higher levels. How- 
ever, improper handling of mixture controls can cause loss of 
range. When flying above 5,000 feet the carburetor mixture 
should be leaned until r.p.m. decreases, then enriched enough to 
recover loss of r.p.m. Maximum economy can be obtained with 
CHEVRON Aviation Gasoline. 


Some planes are equipped with natural rubber hydraulic tubing 
and seals, others with synthetic rubber. Natural rubber is damaged 
by petroleum. It is therefore important to know which kind of 
tubing your plane is equipped with, and use the proper type of 
hydraulic fluid. If your plane is equipped with natural rubber 
tubing use Atlas Brake Fluid, if synthetic rubber, RPM Aviation 
Hydraulic Oil should be used. For easy identification, this petro- 
leum base fluid is colored red. 


Famous 
Standard of 
California products 


AVIATION 
GASOLINE 
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. ° airport. According to the provisions of their regular repaving. As predicted, ~s 
La Guardia Field— the Federal law, at least 75 per cent of | they have now settled from four to five tor 
’ can the expenditures for any WPA project feet. Since they were originally graded the 
Sink or Swim? had to go for labor, with not more than’ from an elevation of +15 feet at the - 

. 25 per cent being spent on materials. To aprons next to the hangars to +12 feet 
euamnee from: gage Se wed this rane. North Beach _ at the shorelines, this means that they ” 
for the North Beach Airport, then cover- seemed ideal. In order to develop it, over are dangerously close to being overrun on 
ing only 105 acres, was authorized on 350 acres of land would have to be re- at flood tide. By now the only solution is ons 
December 4, 1934, at a special meeting of claimed from Flushing Bay by extending a major rehabilitation job. the 
the city’s Sinking Fund Commission, the bulkhead line and filling in beyond If the fill could not withstand the pai 
called “without a printed calendar or any _—‘ the previous shoreline. Since the airport weight of planes landing on the run- - 
published hearing,” as then Acting was adjacent to Riker’s Island, the city ways, it certainly could not withstand a 
Comptroller John Dwight Sullivan dump, it could get any amount of fill the weight of a large administration Ba 
pointed out in a 1937 report. This was _ cinders for nothing, the big expense be- building without sinking. With this in pe 
hastily signed three weeks later by the ing for WPA labor to carry and dump _ mind, the engineers drove piles far below on 
retiring comptroller without his ever the cinders. the surface of the field to support the asi 
making the required ‘written report con- The trouble with this plan was that no building. But whatever the reason, the 1 
cerning its purposes and his opinion as to provision could be made for the fill to piles were not driven deep enough to tio 
a reasonable rent. settle. Some 12,000,000 cubic yards of fill provide satisfactory bearing capacity. fre 
The terms of the lease, thus railroaded were dumped on top of tidal silt deposits Not long after the field was opened the the 
through during the administration of which contained a high percentage of building began sinking and it has con- pa 
Mayor Fiorello H. La Guardia, were by water. The Army engineers who were _ tinued sinking ever since. oe 
no means advantageous to the city. They assigned to direct the work explained Whether the Army engineers should a 
included, among other things, an option from the beginning that this made land have known that the piles were not “ 
to buy at a price some $330,000 higher was bound to settle as the water was driven deep enough is a question. City ns 
than the assessment of the land. gradually pressed out of the silt. Though engineers simply point out that they fie 
The ultimate purpose of Mayor La the settling could have been accelerated were not given the original job for this or “ 
Guardia in pushing the lease of the by the use of expensive equipment, this for subsequent airport engineering, such c 
North Beach Airport was eventually to was impossible under the terms of the as the construction at Idlewild and the . 
buy it outright and to make it the biggest _ WPA contract. Therefore, the new run- recent survey of La Guardia. Neverthe- il 
airport in the world. Rankled that ways, taxi strips and aprons were con- less, they complain, when the work of o 
Newark should be getting the bulk of structed directly on the filled ground. outsiders develops bugs the city engi- u 
New York’s air traffic, he proposed to When the work was completed, the engi- neers are blamed and called in to correct be 
give New York an airport within the city neers issued a report recommending that them. As a temporary expedient, pe- h 
limits both larger than Newark’s and the field be regraded every six months. riodically they have been propping up th 
nearer to the center of the city. The fact that the runways would sink, the administration building at La Guar- Or 
With the city in financial straits, Mayor though known to those responsible for dia on jacks to maintain its height. But Al 
La Guardia proposed to get a WPA con-_ the airport, was never publicized and __ this makeshift cannot go on much longer. th 
tract for the development of the new appropriations were never pushed for A a ng aR — oo it. 0 
ithin the past year four different or- 
ganizations have made recommendations th 
for improving the airport situation in tre 

CHART CALENDAR New York. As part of its $85,000 survey th 

for the city, Madigan-Hyland has drawn in 
NE of the private pilot’s most im- able to relatively few pilots. Start- up plans for the permanent rehabilitation “ 
ina : . . : sig : of La Guardia Field. The Port of New e 

portant navigational aids is the ing with this issue, FLy1nc will pub- : , 
: : : a ee York Authority has presented the city th 

sectional aeronautical chart. But lish this listing each month. Charts : : ‘ 
é' with a proposal for leasing and operating an 

that chart must be up to date. Here- can be purchased for 25c each from : . : . 7 
ihe: ‘ the city airports, including repairing and fr 
tofore, the only listing of up-to-date the Coast and Geodetic Survey, : “ ‘ 
J ; : expanding La Guardia and completing to 
charts has appeared in the CAA’s Washington 25, D. C., or from one . f Idlewild. The New York | 
Airmen’s Guide, a publication avail- of its many authorized agents. construction 0 SUES. SRS OW SOE 
P City Airport Authority has made a coun- co 
= terproposal. And the Regional Plan As- tir 
er. sociation has outlined a program for in- ar 
— “<.- oe oe ae ee Sean creasing the air facilities in 17 counties tic 
a Sen ct Semen te . Sem around New York. | ve 
Austin Jan. 28, 1947 n Feb 19. 1946 Sept 13, 1946 Pocatello Nov 3, 1946 e Madigan-Hyland recommendation sit 
ee eee dose 12, 1946 Bec 9. 1966 Portland Oct. 25, 1946 for La Guardia was that work be started in 
haa twewe tom th ee —_— a<_ immediately to place an adequate foun- m 
il a gg ge fe onde hoofs alana dation under the administration building di 
Burlington —Dee. 31, 1946 Oct 28, 1946 Sacramento —Sept_9, 1946 and that major repairs to the field itself th 
ce a—_—. <man a Rg ay be undertaken in two years. For the lat- be 
Chat Oct. 25, 1946 1946 Dee 3, 1946 Sen Astesio —_faty 30, 1986 ter a new system of vertical sand drains ec 
attanooga Oct. 25, 1946 1946 Nov 19 1946 San Diego Aug 27, 1946 , 

thee a fa a Sea Oo ee a ee 
Cincinnati Oct. 25, 1946 Little Rock Sept. 27, 1946 Seattle Oct 23, 1946 of the silt. This process, it is estimated, w 
EE oon re uw | Would accomplish 85 per cent of the total e 
Dallas Sept. 23, 1946 Miles City May 13, 1946 Nov 12, 1946 Spokane Oct 23, 1946 expected settlement. After the field had ti 

Del Rio Jan. 22, 1946 tan 28. 1947 Milwaukee Dec 31, 1946 Trmdad Sept. 16, 1946 . . . 
Denver Sept. 17, 1946 Minot June 6, 1946 Nov 19. 1946 Tulsa Sept 27, 1946 been built up to a suitable elevation of M 
Detrot bee 31, 1946 aon sta etl adh malaalaa about 24 feet, it would stay above water rl 
_— pone oe Bese wichita Mar. 5, 1946 Sent 16.1946 permanently. But the work would take 1 
— ae ccnme ae ay ond eein Ont about a year, during which time Madi- it 
Eko Nov. 1, 1946 Jan 9, 1947 Yellowstone Park Nov 1, 1946 gan-Hyland maintain that the field would w 
LOCAL have to be closed. gi 
Brownsville July 8, 1946 New York & Vicinity Aug 6, 1946 The Port Authority, in its proposal, n 
Los Angele: Sept. 13, 1946 San Diego Aug 20, 1946 a . 

Miami July 3, 1946 Seattle Nov. 28, 1946 outlined a similar program of repairs for 
——— ee La Guardia but disagreed that the field re 
Dates in small type indicate minor changes which are not of sufficient importance to make the previous print obsolete. All charts would have to be closed down. Instead, is 
Carrying dates older than those shown in large type on this list are obsolete for use in flight it would fill in the southerly half of pr 

Bowery Bay, which lies to the west of 
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the present runways and has a firm bot- 
tom with practically no silt, and extend 
the east-west runway 3,000 feet on this 
new land. This construction would cost 
$5,000,000 and take about a year. After it 
was finished, the easterly end of this run- 
way and the entire northwest- southeast 
runway, which lie in the part of the field 
that is settling, could*be closed off for re- 
pairs, leaving three of the field’s four 


runways in operation. This does not- 


mean, however, that filling in Bowery 
Bay instead of Flushing Bay originally 
would have been possible since the for- 
mer would not have provided sufficient 
acreage. 

Because of La Guardia’s excellent posi- 
tion with relation to passenger and 
freight centers in Manhattan, Queens and 
the Bronx, the Port Authority believes 
that the construction of a new terminal 
and of an air cargo building as well as 
the rehabilitation and expansion program 
are advisable. All in all, the Authority 
would sink $39,448,000 more cash into the 
field. Since the terms of the proposed 
contract call for the Authority also to 
pay the city one half of the annual profits 
from La Guardia and Idlewild as rent, it 
is obvious that it has confidence in the 
future of La Guardia, if properly de- 
veloped. 

Three other suggestions for operating 
the city’s airports have also been made. 
One is that the New York City Airport 
Authority take them over and develop 
them under a contract like that proposed 
by the Port Authority but with a capital 
investment only half as great. Another is 
that the City continue to hold direct con- 
trol of its own air facilities. The third is 
that the airlines buy the fields outright 
in return for a first mortgage. Though 
proponents of these ideas differ as to the 
best way of operating the fields, all agree 
that La Guardia needs a major repair 
and modernization job, costing anywhere 
from 20 to 60 per cent of the investment 
to date. 

It is particularly unfortunate that this 
costly work is necessary at the present 
time when air traffic in the New York 
area is so great that all airport construc- 
tion should be concentrated on new de- 
velopment. Commenting on the airport 
situation in New York during a recent 
interview, Frederick G. Reinicke, com- 
missioner of marine and aviation, pre- 
dicted that: “Regardless of who creates 
the facilities in the years to come, it will 
be a long, long time before they will be 
equal to the demand.” 

If New York is to handle the air traffic 
which is conservatively estimated for 
even three years hence, many new facili- 
ties will have to be provided quickly. 
Madigan-Hyland recommends that 12 
runways at Idlewild be completed by 
1950. Others, including the Port Author- 
ity, argue that the operation of 12 run- 
ways would not be economically feasible. 
They advocate the speedy construction of 
new airports. 

The Regional Plan Association, at the 
request of the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration, has studied the whole metro- 
politan area in New York, New Jersey 
and Connecticut and has made compre- 
hensive recommendation for the next 13 
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Safe charging rates should be used when recharging your 
aircraft battery. The length of time required to bring a battery 
to full charge varies from 12 to 45 hours depending upon 
condition and state of discharge. The new Rebat Aircraft 
Battery service manual contains a table of safe charging rates as 
well as many valuable suggestions for assuring long life and 
dependable performance. Write to Dept. F today for your free copy. 
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Essential to modern aviation. 

All planes use them—from puddle 
jumper to airliner. 
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TRAINING 
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facturers, instrument makers, air- 
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Groups, Electrical Groups. 
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FLYING 
years. To take care of airline traffic 
alone, it advocates that La Guardia be 
repaired and modernized, that Idlewild 
be pushed to the six-runway stage as 
soon as possible, that Newark Airport be 
expanded to a six-runway field, and that 
a fourth major airport be constructed. 
Predicting that some 20,000 private 
planes will be demanding facilities in the 
region within the next 10 years, it also 
urges that sites for eight new secondary 
airports and 72 new local airports to 
serve private flyers be acquired now. It 
favors operation of the large airports by 


| a tri-state agency, such as the Port Au- 


thority, and of the smaller airports by 
private or municipal ownership. 
The need for air facilities in New York 


| is so desperate that it is almost certain 


the necessary repairs will be made to 


| La Guardia. Indeed, it is likely, accord- 


ing to official sources, that they will be 


made without closing the field, even if 
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this means. considerable additional 
expense. 

According to preliminary estimates by 
Mayor La Guardia’s dock commissioner 
in 1937, the airport was to cost $8,444,300, 
Already it has consumed over $60,000,000, 
Now at least $12,000,000 more must be 
spent to save it from dropping back into 
Flushing Bay. This is an expensive les- 
son to the taxpayers of New York that: 

1. Airport construction should always 
be entrusted to experienced airport en- 
gineers. 

2. The essential facts of any projected 
airport program should be made public 
in advance, together with a complete 
financial report as to the estimated cost 
of both construction and maintenance. 

3. Federal aid is expensive when it 
sets up undesirable restrictions, for the 
taxpayers pay the bill anyhow and they 
should get what is best suited to their 
city’s needs. END 





 Seiething. Gan Can Be Done 
About the Weather 


(Continued from page 53) 


on the prevailing weather at that point. 
om would mean that the ceiling was 
1,000 feet or more, visibility two miles 
or more and that no special hazards were 
present. Red would mean a ceiling of 
less than 400 feet, or visibility less than 
one mile or that a special hazard existed. 
Amber would mean that the ceiling and 
visibility were somewhere between green 
and red standards. Of course, these fig- 
ures have been chosen arbitrarily, but 
essentially they would be acceptable to 
most pilots. 

This new map (let’s call it the “GAR” 
map—(for Green, Amber and Red) 
would not be intended to replace the 
conventional weather map but only to 
supplement it. Each weather station 
would maintain both types, revised 
every four hours. In addition there would 
be a “forecast” GAR map, based on esti- 
mates of the weather four hours ahead 
which, when compared with the current 
and preceding maps, would show weather 


| trends. 


Teletype weather sequences would be 
changed only slightly on the GAR map 
—“Closed,” “Instrument” and “Contact” 


| symbols now used would be replaced 
| respectively by R (for Red), A (for 


Amber) and G (for Green). Adoption 
of this system would make it possible 


| for the Civil Aeronautics Authority to 
| simplify flight regulations considerably. 


For example, it would be easy to re- 
member that you couldn’t fly into an air- 
port control zone which had amber 
weather except with a radio clearance 
from the tower. And it would be sim- 
plicity itself to have all range stations 
interject the spoken word “green,” “am- 
ber” or “red” immediately after their 
identification signal—one wouldn’t have 
to wait for the sequence weather broad- 
cast or make a special call to find out the 
general weather condition. 

With the GAR system in effect we 


| could teach the novice pilot all he needs 





to know _ concerning cross-country 
weather procedure in one easy lesson. 
His pre-flight procedure would be to go 
into the weather bureau office and have a 
look at the GAR map. [If lights repre- 
senting weather reporting stations be- 
tween his take-off point and his destina- 
tion were all green, and the forecaster 
thought they were going to stay that 
way, he could proceed with his flight 
with no weather worries. If there were 
one or more amber lights in his path, he 
would ask for exact conditions at the 
points in question. If he felt that con- 
ditions were not beyond his flight ex- 
perience he could proceed—with proper 
caution. But if there were any red lights 
on the map, or if the forecaster thought 
some might go red along his course, he 
would stay on the ground until it cleared 
up rather than take unnecessary chances. 
Of course, he would have to trust the 
forecaster even if he didn’t get the 
answer he wanted. But he would be 
putting himself in the hands of a pro- 
fessional meteorologist who has spent 
years learning his job and is interested 
in keeping flyers out of trouble. 

The balance of necessary weather 
knowledge for the flyer using a GAR 
map would be simply en route proced- 
ure, which merely demands the use of 
common sense. If he runs into flying 
conditions which make him uncomfort- 
able—ceiling a little too low, visibility a 
bit limited, precipitation a little heavy 
—he could turn to the old, reliable one- 
two-three system. (1) Try to go around 
it. If this won’t work, (2) turn around 
and go back toward where he came 
from. If he can’t even do that (3) land 
wherever he is. It’s safer to sit down 
anywhere under full control than to fly 
into the side of a hill you can’t see. 


That’s the story. With basic flight 
skills and a device like our GAR map, 
even the rankest amateur will find cross- 
countries simple and safe. The simpler 
we can make flying, the more people we 
can interest in it—and the cheaper and 
more enjoyable flying will become for all 
of us. Remember: in navigation, the 
major safety problem is weather. Let’s 
simplify that problem. END 
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AGE 


Q, My age is 25. Am I too old to take up training in Aeronauti- 
cal Engineering? 


A, No. The average age of men enrolled in Northrop Aero- 
nautical Institute is 24-plus. Some have entered directly from 
high school. Others have entered after long periods in the 
armed forces, their ages extending up into the middle thir- 
ties. Age is of little importance—educational qualification and 
personal determination to succeed are the essential factors. 


EDUCATION 


Q, lama high school graduate with only two years of mathe- 
matics. Am I qualified educationally for your Aeronautical 
Engineering courses? 


A, Yes. Our entrance requirements conform to the standards 
prescribed by the National Council of Technical Schools, 
which specify satisfactory completion of a 4-year high school 
course, or its equivalent. In many cases, practical training 
and experience — particularly in the armed forces — take the 
place of a more formal education. 


SERVICE EXPERIENCE 


Q, | was in the service 46 months. Is this experience of any gen- 
eral or specific value to me? 


A, To give an exact answer we should have full information on 
training and duties. Many types of training and experience 
in the service give a student an aptitude for grasping techni- 
cal subjects. Also, we have observed that a service back- 
ground gives a man a sense of responsibility that leads him 
to strive for success in his studies. 
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Here are typical questions asked by men 
considering careers in Aeronautical Engineering. Men 
who realize the great opportunities in this field ask such 
questions in an earnest desire to weigh their qualifica- 
tions. Perhaps you are at the stage of “thinking about” 
Aeronautical Engineering. It is for men like you that 
Northrop Aeronautical Institute presents these questions 
and answers. We trust the answers will be helpful, and 
shall be glad to go beyond them by replying promptly 
to any personal inquiry. 


AIR SERVICE EXPERIENCE 


Q, I was in the Air Force, first as a mechanic, then as a fighter 
pilot. Will this experience help me in studying to be an 
aeronautical engineer ? 


A, All types of air crew and ground crew experience contribute 
greatly to grasping aeronautical engineering subjects, and to 
becoming a better engineer. Knowledge of aircraft struc- 
tural details, maintenance problems, performance, design, 
and flight characteristics helps the student make practical 
interpretations of his daily study and apply practical con- 
siderations in his assignments. 


DIFFICULTY OF TRAINING 


Q, Iknow I would like an Aeronautical Engineering career but 
I am afraid the course of training might be too “tough” for 
me. What do you advise? 


A, That depends upon the strength of your desire for a career 
and your determination to succeed. If a man has the proper 
educational qualifications he can take up ‘an Aeronautical 
Engineering course with confidence. Our training program 
carries the student steadily forward from his basic qualifi- 
cations. 


LENGTH OF TRAINING 


Q, Is it actually possible to get a thorough training in Aero- 
nautical Engineering in a 2-year course? 


A. A longer school day, year ‘round training, and elimination 
of non-essential subjects are advantageous features of our 
training program. In our 2-year course there are more 
engineering subject hours than one would normally obtain 
in a 4-year college curriculum. In addition, the training is 
in actual industry methods and prepares a man to step 
directly into practical engineering assignments. 


NORTHROP AERONAUTICAL INSTITUTE COURSES ARE APPROVED FOR THE TRAINING OF VETERANS UNDER THE GI BILL OF RIGHTS 
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NORTHROP AERONAUTICAL INSTITUTE 
1519 East Broadway, Hawthorne, Los Angeles County, California 


Please send me the Institute catalog and complete information, including 
starting dates and tuition rates, on your Aeronautical Engineering courses. 
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YOU CAN HELP... 
IF YOU WILL 


Your individual support is the most im- 
portant thing you can give to the Amer- 
ican Red Cross. Your contributions now 
will mean so much to those who will 
need help in the future. And you can 
help—if you will. 

This year the American Red Cross 
needs your support to accomplish these 
tasks: 


© Continued service to veterans and their 
families. 

© Continued service to the men in army 
and navy hospitals, to those serving with 
the occupation forces, and to their 


families. 


© Continued service to the community— 
disaster service, blood donor service, 
first aid, water safety, accident preven- 
tion, nurses’ aids, and other health, wel- 
fare, and educational services. 


The vast scope of the American Red 
Cross services to the armed forces, to 
veterans, and to the community is made 
possible by the large number of work- 
ers serving on a volunteer basis. And 
your money will be used to provide 
funds for them to carry on. 


HELP YOUR RED CROSS 
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HARLEY-DAVIDSON 


Fun and beauty spots are calling you! 
Majestic mountains, lakes and rivers, 
broad highways and country lanes are 
all yours to enjoy when you own a 
new 1947 Harley-Davidson. Get into 
motorcycling — join other pleasure- 
loving riders — make new friends — 
go on wonderful tours! Pack every 
hour with fun and thrills as you take 
in endurance runs, race meets, hill- 
climbs and other motorcycling events. 
See your Harley-Davidson dealer NOW! 


Write for free Enthusiast Magazine 
and literature. 


~ HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO., Dept. F, Milwaukee 1. Wis. 
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The Funk F2B 


(Continued from page 36) 


wooden wings, all fabric-covered. This 
airplane currently is known as the F2B; 
it once was named the Bee, but Republic 
beat the Funk brothers to the basic name 


| by registering their Seabee. 


Old as this design is, the Funk is one 
of the safest lightplanes flying today. Its 
inherent safety characteristics in flight 
and on the ground will invariably take 
the unsuspecting pilot by surprise. I 
spent several hours playing with this air- 
plane, fascinated by some of the bone- 





Novel tail wheel locks directly to 
rudder, or disconnects and free-swivels. 


| headed mistakes I could make without 
| getting into trouble. 


The record bears out this fact. I could 
find no case of a Funk ever spinning in. 
I heard of two fatalities with Funks— 
both were pilots who flew into the sides 
of hills in bad weather. Neither case was 
the fault of, the airplane. Joe and How- 
ard Funk are extremely proud of their 
airplane’s record, and after flying it for 
some seven hours, I must take off my 
hat to these two air-minded mechanics. 

In order to fly several Funks for this 
article, I flew on an airline to Joplin, 
Mo., the closest stop to the Funk plant 
at Coffeyville, Kan., 65 miles to the west. 
The wind was so strong that day that the 
pilot of the airliner asked several of us 
in the back of the Douglas to move for- 
ward over the wing so as to give him 
better control on take-offs and landings. 
When we landed at Joplin, the wind was 
blowing about 40 m.p.h. with gusts. 

But the first thing I saw as I stepped 
out of the DC-3 was a little yellow and 
brown Funk standing beside a nearby 
hangar, its wings rocking in the wind. 
The parking brakes were locked, but it 
was not tied down. Then Ralph Good- 
man, Funk test pilot and inspector, came 
out to meet me. I asked if he dared to 
try to fly back to Coffeyville in that wind. 
He laughed and told me to climb in. I 
must admit I was a bit worried as he 
taxied out, turned into the wind, checked 


| the engine, then gave her full throttle. 


We were in the air in about five seconds; 
by the time we crossed the end of the 
long runway we had over 600 feet of 
altitude. 

The flight to Coffeyville was directly 
into the west wind, and it took almost 
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exactly one hour to make the flight. It 
was extremely rough and I had been 
worrying about the Coffeyville landing 
ever since we’d taken off. But we arrived 
at the factory airport and Goodman 
headed straight in. The airplane settled 
onto the ground with practically no for- 
ward roll and, once its wheels hit, it 
proved almost as stable on the ground 
as a tricycle-geared airplane. 

Goodman finally convinced me that 
even I could fly this airplane in this 
wind so, after lunch, we went back to 
the airport. This time Goodman insisted 
I do all the flying. After three or four 
take-offs and landings in the young gale, 
I found I felt as comfortable in the Funk 
as if it had been a still day. 

While I was not able to get many pre- 
cise figures on the airplane’s performance 
when I flew it, because of the wind, I was 
able to prove to my satisfaction that the 
rate of climb with full load is all of the 
800 f.p.m. called for in the specifications. 
Best climbing indicated air speed is 65 
m.p.h. And its stalling speed is so low 
—37 m.p.h.—that, between these two per- 
formance characteristics, I soon found 
myself taking off from the corner of a 
taxi strip in front of a hangar, and land- 
ing on a tiny patch of grass that seemed 
like a good-sized tennis court. 

In flight, the Funk has excellent ma- 
neuverability. It will maintain altitude 
at an indicated air speed of 40 m.p.h. and 
using about 1,500 r.p.m. I held it at that 
several times and made 180° and 360° 
turns into and out of that wind; there 
was no tendency to fall off at any time. 
The airplane cannot be spun with power 
off. I’m told it takes plenty of power to 
make it spin, plus a lot of effort on the 
part of the pilot. 

My primary reason for flying down to 
the Funk factory was to fly back the first 
1947 demonstrator assigned to the Chi- 
cago distributor, Ray Barber. After an- 
other day’s delay because of bad weather 
in the Chicago area, I took off alone, with 
a slight cross-tail wind to help me along. 
The airplane I was flying (NC-1625N) 
had just come off the line and I was to 
break it in on the 590-mile flight. 

I found the Funk quite comfortable on 





FUNK F2B 


Approved Type Certificate No. 715 
One 85-h.p. air-cooled Continental engine 


Sn enn ..35 feet 
NT he fare oct hacia ane arose 20 ft. | in. 
NE eS sien xtad bev ewmteie 6 ft. | in. 
eS ene 1,350 pounds 
Empty weight.............. 870 pounds 
Wing loading........... .8 lbs./sq. ft. 
Fuel capacity. ... ..20 gallons 


Cruising speed (75% hip.) .. 100 m.p.h. 


gS eer eee 37 m.p.h. 
Range fully loaded.......... 350 miles 
Service ceiling ....... 16,000 feet 
Rate of climb .800 f.p.m. 


Source: Funk Aircraft Company 











a long cross-country flight. The cabin 
heater worked so well I made most of the 
trip in shirt sleeves. The little Motorola 
radio was the only company I had, so I 
contented myself with listening to all the 
weather reports and trying to figure out 
the best altitude at which to fly. I finally 
settled on 4,000 feet above sea level from 
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The secure establishment of Aviation as a vigorous, world-wide industry 
. - with limitless range for growth ~-- offers a challenge to today's ambitious 
young men and women. 

Who will hold the high positions—— who will be the key-men, the leaders 
in Air Transportation tomorrow? The answer is clear: Tomorrow's aviation leaders 
will be those who prepare themselves now ... those who are trained ... those 
who specialize and gain knowledge that is valuable to the industry. 

Spartan is a good place to get this specialized training and knowledge. 
We have the facilities and the skill. The quality of Spartan trained men is known 
everywhere. 

Ask for our Catalog today. 





Maxwell W. Balfour, Director 
Spartan School of Aeronautics DepartmentF-47 
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Send for Leaflet No. 17 
KOH-I-NOOR PENCIL COMPANY, INC. 
BLOOMSBURY, NEW JERSEY 
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Coffeyville to Hannibal, Mo. where the 20-gallon gas tank was 
refilled. Between Hannibal and Peoria, IIl., I climbed to 5,000 
feet above sea level to get on top of a wide layer of broken 
clouds. At all times I ran the engine at its normal cruising 
speed, 2,350 r.p.m. Indicated air speed stayed at about 105 
m.p.h. 

I landed at Chicago after 5 hrs. 40 min. of flying. Average 
ground speed for the entire trip was approximately 106 m.p.h. 
Except for worrying about what Chicago’s airports were like 
after a combination snow, sleet, hail, thunder and lightning 
storm the day before, the flight was most comfortable. I had 
taken the precaution to remove the plane’s wheel pants before 
leaving Coffeyville; I didn’t relish the thought of them sud- 
denly clogging with snow or mud while I was making a landing. 

One of the few flight characteristics of the Funk that gave 
me any trouble was the slow speed at which it lands. A pilot 
accustomed to landing in the 50-60 m.p.h. range has got to 
practice slowing down the Funk. I came in a bit too fast when 
landing at Hannibal and the Funk floated three-fourths of the 
way down the runway before I could get the wheels on the 
ground and the brakes on. 

This excellent little airplane could use a good deal more 
visibility. You sit far back in the fuselage, enabling you to see 
just a bit more than straight forward. Much of this problem 
might be solved if the Funks could figure a way to get the 
pilot a little closer to the windshield. But the gas tank is di- 
rectly in front of the cabin so there can’t be much forward 
movement. 

The gas tank also is responsible for another minor problem. 
The control column is a big T-shaped metal affair that takes 
up a considerable amount of room in the cabin. The column 
comes out of the floor between and ahead of the two seats. 
To change that setup without moving the gas tank would mean 
redesigning of the whole airplane. 

Two small but interesting features are worth mentioning. 
One is the novel tail wheel the Funks invented. With a quick 
flip of a spring catch on the ground it can be either full- 
swiveling or steerable. In the latter form it is attached di- 
rectly to the rudder. A second feature is the novel landing- 
light arrangement. Two lights are supplied as standard equip- 
ment. The underside of each wing has a small hole into which 
each light can be slipped within five seconds. When not in 
use they are carried in the baggage compartment. But the in- 
stallation or removal must be done on the ground; it cannot 
be done in the air. 

The 1947 Funk costs $3,990 at the factory and comes com- 
pletely equipped with landing lights, navigation lights, radio 
and antenna, wheel pants, starter, generator, instrument lights, 
dome light, mufflers, propeller spinner and cabin heater. 
Standard instruments on the plane include air speed, tachom- 
eter, compass, altimeter, oil temperature, oil pressure, am- 
meter and fuel gauge. 

It is unfortunate that no more than 308 Funks have been 
built since the brothers started business in Akron, later mov- 
ing to Coffeyville. This extremely rugged, very safe, conven- 
tional lightplane should be better known. —Max KARANT 





The Shortest Distance—and How to Fly It 


(Continued from page 42) 


wind occurs at 7,000 feet than at 6,000, it would be better to 
fly at the lower altitude (which will safely clear the terrain) 
because the extra time required to climb to 7,000 feet would 
outweigh any gain in speed from the wind. 

DETERMINE GROUND SPEED AND DRIFT CORRECTION. From this in- 
formation compute the compass heading, time required for the 
trip, fuel consumption and estimated time of arrival (ETA). 
The ground speed and drift correction may be determined by 
use of a simple vector diagram as illustrated by the drawing 
on page 41. 

FILE A FLIGHT PLAN. To do this a form is filled out, as shown 
on page 42, and left with the Airway Traffic Control Office 
located at all principal airports. There is no fee. Airway 
Traffic Control will check on your safe arrival and if you do 
not reach your destination in a reasonable time or report 
your arrival at some other point a search will be made for 
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you just what you need with C.A.A. approved courses—It is thorough, highly 
concentrated with all non-essentials eliminated — It is approved by the 
Aviation Industry, the very men who employ you and know today’s 
requirements—Cal-Aero courses are carefully designed to make more money 
tor you and will add dollars to your pay check all the rest of your life. 


MAXIMUM TRAINING IN MINIMUM TIME 


GRAND CENTRAL AIR TERMINAL 


1225 AIRWAY — GLENDALE 1, CALIFORNIA 
(LOS ANGELES COUNTY) 


» UNDER PERSONAL SUPERVISION OF MAJOR C.C. MOSELEY, PRESIDENT AND FOUNDER 
SINCE 1929...ON OUR OWN HUGE AIRPORT—IN HEART OF THE AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 





Cal-Aero Technical Institute has specialized 
in Aeronautical Engineering and Master 
Aviation Mechanics since 1929. The courses 
offered are complete, and upon graduation 
you are fully qualified to enter the employ of 
an aircraft manufacturer or airline. 


Cal-Aero Technical Institute, is one of the 
oldest, largest and most distinguished aero- 
nautical schools in the United States. It can 
provide you with a foundation for a profitable 
occupation and secure future. Over 6,000 
successful civilian graduates prove that 
Cal-Aero training can get results for 

you and increase your pay check. 


We have the experience —there is no substitute for itt: 
We invite your consideration and comparison. Just 
mail the handy coupon for full infotmation and 
details, TODAY, 


VETERANS... 


Cal-Aerois approved for 

veterans’ training under 
the"G.L Bill”. Hundreds 

of ex-service men are 

here, now, taking ad- [ 
vantage of these educa- | 9 
tional benefits. Write | ~~ @ 
us—we will be happy [~~ 

to help you with your 

future plans. 


NNY SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
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BE WISE...PROTECT YOUR FUTURE 


MAIL TODAY - DON’T DELAY 
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TIME DOES ACTUALLY FLY... 


And so we can now announce that 


AIRPORT OPERATION 


MANAGEMENT 


By Charles A. Zweng, is now ready. An im- 
portant new book—a “first” book on a rapidly 
developing phase of aviation. Remember this 
is a “First Edition’ and the number is of 


course limited. All phases of Airport Opera- 
tion fully covered. Illustrated. Comes in 
DeLuxe binding. Only $4.50 Postpaid. 

The “Timepiece”? shown in the cut is (A 
Longines-Wittnauer Product) and known as 
the Weems navigation watch. It has a rotary 
verge ring which permits setting the sweep 
second-setting hand to the exact second— 


thus eliminating the “blind minute.” Steel 


case, Price $43.75 Federal tax included. 


Pan American 


Navigation Service 


12021 Ventura Bivd. F-4 N. Hollywood, Calif. 

















| Something New on the Nose 
Of the New SUPER CRUISER 


IERFORMANCE “plus”—that’s 
what the new Piper Super 

4 Cruiser now offers its purchasers. 
| The oe enjoy either Sensenich’s 
| SKYBLADE—the new, light- 
weight, two- position, controllable 

= propeller—or the standard 
a4 msenich fixed pitch propeller. 
; Sensenich is the largest manufac- 
turer of wood aircraft propellers. 

A Repair service on wood propellers 
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you. Your only responsibility is to re- 
port into the traffic control office at your 
destination. They will then inform any- 
one you designate at your departure 
point of your safe arrival—all this with- 
out charge. Failure to report, however, 
will lead to serious penalties. Flight plans 
can be filed by telephone if necessary, as 
in the case of a flight beginning from an 
airport several miles from the control 
headquarters. 

Since take-off is expected at 3 p.m. the 
ETA is 3:52. ETA is considered the time 
the plane reaches the destination—it does 
not include time required for maneuver- 
ing in the traffic pattern and landing. To 
compute the compass heading, the varia- 
tion and deviation errors for the compass 
must be known. Variation error is taken 
from the Seattle sectional chart and is 
found at 23° E on the dotted red iso- 
gonic line lying east of Seattle. (Varia- 
tion error is always taken to the nearest 
whole degree.) 

Deviation error is taken from the de- 
viation card for the compass in the air- 
plane. For example: 





E | 120 150 


M.C. N 30 60 
Dev. 3W | 1W | 1W | 1W | 2W | 3E 











M.C. S 210 | 240 W | 300 | 330 


Dev. 1E 1E 1E 
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CHECK FUEL QUANTITY. This should be 
done by the pilot personally, using a 
clean measurng rod. Gauges are not ac- 
curate when the airplane is on the 
ground. Many airplanes have been need- 
lessly damaged in forced landings short 
of their destination by carelessness in as- 
suring an adequate supply of fuel. A 
safety margin of 15 per cent is the abso- 
lute minimum, 20 per cent is satisfactory 
and a 25 per cent margin is conservative. 
If possible, an hour’s fuel in the tanks 
upon reaching the destination is a very 
good basis on which to work. This will 
make it possible for the pilot to maneu- 
ver around for a time or go to a near- 
by landing field when choice of an alter- 
nate port is necessary. 

The tanks, however, should never be 
filled with an excessive amount of fuel 
so as to overload the plane. The navi- 
gation should be done so an adequate 
margin is provided without overloading. 
The sample trip to Ellensburg is a short 
one and the fuel required is only three 
gallons. It is quite practical in this case 
to have six gallons of fuel in the tanks 
or nearly an hour’s cruising after reach- 
ing the destination. 

KEEP A FLIGHT LOG: Arrange for some- 
thing on which you can conveniently 
keep a record of data during the trip. A 
suggestion is to keep the record on the 
same form on which the course compu- 
tations were made as shown on page 42. 
A big factor in any successful navigation 
work is the care used in keeping records. 
However, a frequent check on course 
and position will prevent most headaches 
in maintaining a course and a schedule. 

SET ALTIMETER TO CORRECT HEIGHT ABOVE 
SEA LEVEL before taking off. If you have 
a simple type altimeter it must be set to 
read the height of the airport from which 
the take-off is being made. This infor- 
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mation can usually be obtained from the 
sectional chart. 

A sensitive altimeter should be set to 
field height or to the altimeter setting ob- 
tained from the weather bureau and the 
instrument must be adjusted accordingly. 
This will insure that either type of instru- 
ment will read height above sea level 
and the pilot will know by what margin 
he is clearing the mountains and other 
terrain features whose height is given in 
feet above sea level on the sectional or 
regional charts. 

NOTE TIME OF DEPARTURE by writing it 
down accurately. This is not necessarily 
the time of take-off. If the plane circles 
the field before striking out cross coun- 
try then it should be the time of leaving 
the immediate field area. This is a sim- 
ple suggestion but an important one that 
is chronically neglected. If the time of 
departure is different from the expected 
time, then change the ETA to suit. In 
this problem the expected time of de- 
parture was 3:00 p.m. but it is likely that 
it might be 3:06. The ETA would then 
be 3:58 p.m. 

CHECK HEADING BY FLYING RANGES OR BY 
LANDMARKS ON THE GROUND. Referring to 
the sectional chart, note that there is a 
landmark in the shore indentation at the 
lower eastern end of Lake Washington. 
Farther on there are twin lakes just 
north of the town of Elliot and the course 
later passes directly over the town of 
Taylor. By keeping these landmarks 
lined up ahead, a check can be made to 
see if the computed compass heading will 
enable the plane to hold its proper course 
over the ground. In this case it is found 
that the plane must be crabbed 2° more 
to the right, indicating that the wind is 
stronger from the southwest than ex- 
pected. A check like this should be 
made at least every half hour and one 
would be advisable on this trip after the 
plane is over the mountain area. 

CHECK POSITION FREQUENTLY. Land- 
marks on or close to the course should 
be identified at least once every 10 min- 
utes, preventing any chance of getting 
lost. Making frequent checks of position 
keeps a pilot on his toes mentally and 
prevents day dreaming which may cause 
him to drift off the course unknowingly. 
The time at which these checks are made 
should be written down in the flight log. 

CHECK THE GROUND SPEED. This is done 
by noting the time required to fly be- 
tween two landmarks whose distance 
apart is known. For instance the dis- 
tance markers on the chart show the dis- 
tance as 942 miles between the western 
of the twin lakes and the town of Tay- 


lor. The time required for this distance 
is found to be 542 minutes. The rate is 
then figured at 108 m.p.h. (two m.p.h. 


faster than estimated), showing the wind 
to be slightly stronger than expected. This 
will affect the trip by a reduction of only 
114 minutes. The ground speed should be 
checked at least every 30 minutes and in 
this problem should be done as soon as 
the plane is over the mountains, due to a 
possible change of winds velocity. 

USE SYSTEMATIC PROCEDURE FOR FINDING 
POSITION IF LOST. When a pilot gets lost 
it is usually a combination of poor navi- 
gation (or none at all) plus carelessness 
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The critical shortage of avia- 
tion training facilities is 
temporarily relieved through 
the reopening of famous Calli- 
fornia Flyers School of Aeronautics. It means a limited 
number of young men can start their aviation career 
training at once. This situation is, of course, tempo- 
rary and must be taken advantage of immediately. For 
California Flyers’ initial classes—due to a policy of 
limited enrollment—will soon be filled to capacity. 





One of the oldest aeronautical 

institutions in the country 

Founded in 1930, California Flyers School of Aeronautics 
is one of the oldest and most respected aeronautical institu- 
tions in the nation. Prior to the war it trained hundreds of 
young men, and today its graduates are holding responsible, 
high- caleutad positions in every field of aviation all over the 
web, Because of its enviable record it was selected by the 
Army Air Forces to train over 5,000 mechanics, a job that 
earned a citation fer merit. Now, with its war projects com- 
pleted, California Flyers is free to accept civilian applicants. 


Practical career courses in aviation mechanics 
are fully approved 


California Flyers School of Aeronautics offers practical, i 
dustry approved career courses in Master Airplane and En. 
gine Mechanics, Airplane Mechanics and Ajrplane Engine 
Mechanics. These courses are approved under the G.I. ‘Bill 
of Rights and have been extended high- 
est possible rating by the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration. 

California Flyers 

offers every advantage to the 
aviation mechanics trainee 
California Flyers is located in the heart 
of the world’s greatest concentration of 


aviation activity. Its buildings are ultra- Write for Brochure... 


modern, its shops complete with up-to- Write today for free 
date equipment, and its faculty isindustry illustrated brochure 
trained and approved. Training is prac- 


tion under California Flyers’ unique 


e and Engine 







Training Approve 






describing courses, cur- 
é : a Meskowcd. , ricula and opportuni- 
tical with emphasis on individual instruc- _ ties atCalifornia Flyers. 





Mechanic 
d for Veterans 


Participation-Group Instruction system. Proof of its superior 
training is its thousands of successful graduates. 


You get credit for experience at California Flyers 
An important, feature at California Flyers for students with 
previous aviation mechanics experience is the extension of 
scholastic credit for this experience as demonstrated by the 
student in his ability to make progress throughout his train- 
ing and to the limits allowed by the C.A.A. 


Housing facilities for single students 


California Flyers has made arrangements for housing of 
single students in approved private homes. 


Clip this coupon today 

The unusual training opportunities resulting from the re- 
opening of California Flyers must be acted upon immediately. 
Phone, write or air mail your application today. Even if you 
do not plan to enter for months or a year, you should act 
now. Write for complete information and make your reser- 
vation as soon as possible. 
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There's nothing stronger, nothing 
smarter than this new Aero-Wear 
nylon gabardine jacket for cool 
weather. It’s warm, wind resist- 
afit, water repellent. Styled from 
pilots’ suggestions for your all- 
around comfort and utility. Look 
at these features! 

Zelon-treated nylon gabardine 
Rayon lustre lining + Action back 
Elastic sides, for greater snugness 
Zipper computer pocket, fly front 
In London Mist and Flax Tan...about $22 


At fine stores everywhere! 
Write for dealer nearest you. 


UNITED GARMENT MANUFACTURING CO., Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 


3K REG. US PAT. OFF 


















AERONAUTICAL UNIVERSITY 


®@ You will make no mistake in choosing Aviation for your postwar 
career. Tremendous opportunities are in sight—and those who are 
best trained will get top positions. 

Prepare for your entrance into key positions in Aviation by in- 
tensive training at this oldest fully approved aeronautical school. 
Courses in: 


e AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING—B.S. DEGREE 
© ENGINE MECHANICS 


@ SPECIAL A. AND E. MECHANICS REFRESHER AND 
COACHING COURSES FOR U.S.C.A.A. EXAMINATIONS 


¢ ADMINISTRATIVE COURSES—INCLUDING SALES 





Founded by Curtiss-Wright. Outstanding faculty, modera 
equipment, Day, evening. Placement service. Send today 


lo De it 
for free illustrated catalog—' "Opportunities in Aviation."* U. $. Government pays 


for qualified veterans’ 


AERONAUTICAL UNIVERSITY | scroncuticet University 


Dept. 2, 116 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois 
(Member of the National Council of Technical Schools) 



























WANTED 
PILOTS FOR SKYWRITING 


Professionals only 


Good opportunity for Reliable, Qualified 

Pilots who are free to travel. Give com- 

plete resume first letter. Box 482, ¢/, 

Piying, 185 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
> 


B.S. Degree in 27 Months. Thorough Training. 
Modern Wind Tunnel. Courses also in Civil, 
Electrical, Mechanical, Chemical, Radio En- 
gineering; Business Admin., Accounting, 
Sec’l Science. 64th year. School now filled 
to capacity. No applications can be accepted 
until further notice. 


TRI-STATE COLLEGE 7*77,ccie*.,iv* 


AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING 
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in checking the course and position. Such 
a pilot becomes panicky when he sud- 
denly finds he is lost. Since his predica- 
ment is usually due to a lack of fore- 
thought and care, he is in no frame of 
mind to reason his way out of his dilem- 
ma. For the thoughtful pilot, however, 
there are several important ideas which 
he should keep in mind in re-establishing 
his position. 

(A) When the pilot decides he is lost 
he should realize that he is apt to be 
nearer his desired course then than he 
will be after 10 minutes erratic and 
panicky flying in an effort to pick up a 
landmark. He should wait and try to 
figure out how he got lost and how to 
proceed before altering his present 
course. 

(B) The first step is to analyze what 
must have happened. In this trip, for 
instance, the wind is from the right side 
tending to blow the plane off the course 
to the left. A careless pilot will tend to 
head his plane directly down the course 
and forget to crab for the wind. If he 
gets lost, it is likely that he is off the 
course to the left. 

(C) Before changing course look very 
carefully for a landmark which may be 
found on the chart. It is likely that one can 
be located and if this is done a slight alter- 
ation in direction will probably bring the 
plane back on the desired course since 
the pilot knows where he is on the chart. 

(D) If no landmark is found, the plane 
should then be headed to the right for a 
given period of time such as five minutes. 
This should be done at right angles to 
the course. A landmark should be picked 
up which lies on or near the course. 

(E) Should no landmark be found it 
will be noted that a prominent highway, 
shown by a heavy line, extends between 
Seattle and Ellensburg to the left of the 
course. If the plane is turned 180° and 
headed in a northerly direction this high- 
way will be crossed sooner or later. This 
will definitely establish the position. 

(F) Since a radio receiver is a part 
of the airplane’s equipment this can be 
used to orient the plane onto the radio 
beam which extends from Seattle to El- 
lensburg. Radio and dead reckoning can 
be combined throughout the trip to ac- 
complish the navigation. 

NEVER FLY INTO DOUBTFUL WEATHER CON- 
DITIONS. This can be accomplished pri- 
marily by getting a complete picture of 
the weather before taking off. If very 
low-lying clouds, haze or storm conditions 
develop, the pilot should alter his course 
to go around them or to turn back. It 
may appear to be only a light haze or a 
minor squall which can be broken 
through quickly. However, if the facts 
are not definitely known, any pilot is a 
fool to risk his passengers, airplane and 
self. 

KNOW APPROACH PROCEDURE AND TRAFFIC 
PATTERN AT THE DESTINATION. This is neces- 
sary for safety and for prompt landings. 
After the landing it is necessary to PX 
out (report arrival) with the Airway 
Traffic Office. This is a necessary cour- 
tesy for the service that is received and 
must be done to complete the records of 
the office. Failure to do so will subject 
the pilot to severe penalties. END 
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(Continued from page 31) 





vices than are presently in use. Many of 
these now being developed or in experi- 
mental stages will, we believe, permit ac- 
curately spaced aircraft arrivals within 
the approach zone—and at predetermined 
arrival times. From the boundary of the 
approach zone aircraft probably will be 
directed to follow a designated ground 
track, consuming a predetermined flight 
time, to the intersection of this track 
with the landing path of the ILS. 

The airplane can then be flown, either 
automatically or manually, down the ap- 
proach path to the runway of intended 
landing. It is our belief that such flight 
within the approach zone can and should 
be accomplished automatically, but with 
easily interpreted presentation to the 
pilot of his position so that manual-con- 
trol is practicable at any time. While this 
goal is attainable in several ways, the 
most probable immediate solution is 
through the use of ILS, with omnidirec- 
tional range and distance indication. The 
industry has agreed that a ground-sur- 
veillance radar should be installed at all 
major airports to monitor the area, in- 
cluding approaches. This is essential in 
our opinion to guard against unreported 
traffic becoming a possible collision haz- 
ard and to enable ground observers to 
give instructions to pilots if necessary. 
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We believe, therefore, that in order to 
have a complete system, we need both 
ILS and GCA (Ground-Controlled Ap- 
proach) in the form of area surveillance. 
This in effect provides a “closed circuit” 
system and should offer the greatest de- 
gree of safety. But devices for the actual 
control of blind landings must tend 
toward eliminating the human element. 

There has been a great deal of both 
praise and condemnation for SCS-51 
(ILS). And there are facts to support 
both points of view. We know, for ex- 
ample, that SCS-51 was used by the 
Army in the Aleutians with a high de- 
gree of success. On the other hand, we 
know that using the currently-approved 
frequency band of 108 to 110 megacycles 
subjects the course signals to reflections 
from hangars which may be near the 
transmitters. The same reflection or 
“bend” is also occasionally noticed if the 
beam is directed fairly close to a water 
tower or chimney. It appears that this 
fault may be eliminated or the condition 
much improved by using still higher fre- 
quencies, possibly in the so-called micro- 
wave band. 

Another immediate remedy may be 
found in careful consideration of possible 
reflections when selecting the location for 
the ground transmitters. This idea has 
been kept in mind by CAA in all recent 
installations and will no doubt overcome 
some of the past reflection worries. 

It is true, however, that for the next 





95 
two or three years these reflections will 
not cause us much concern because the 
system will be used for more accurate 
approaches than presently possible using 
the four-course radio ranges; but it will 
not be used actually to land under zero- 
zero conditions. 

It is also of interest in this regard that 
one manufacturer of an automatic pilot 
and a “coupler” to permit automatic ap- 
proaches is incorporating an “averaging 
device” to iron out these occasional 
bends. 

Another criticism of ILS is that a high 
degree of skill is required to follow the 
indications of the cross pointer accurately. 
I think this criticism is founded only par- 
tially on fact. There have been no or- 
ganized training programs for pilots in 
commercial airline operation, yet several 
attempts have been made to determine 
their ability to fly ILS. This, I think, is 
unfortunate and has given rise to a false 
impression of the skill required. It is 
true in at least one of these “demonstra- 
tions” that although the average pilot 
with little or no previous training could 
not have landed blind, he did demon- 
strate that with such lack of training he 
could follow the course indications well 
enough to come out under a 150-foot to 
200-foot ceiling in a position that permits 
straight-in visual landing. 

This degree of performance is actually 
better than we experienced some years 
ago when pilots were first learning to use 
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“| was hired on the spot— 
when | pulled out my CAA 
Mechanie’s License” 


“And just think, Jim—a year ago I didn’t have a career 
idea in my head. Now I’m on the payroll of a major air- 
line. I’ll repair and overhaul planes.”’ 

“Sounds exciting. Where did you get the training?’ 
“Roosevelt Aviation School. My cousin Bob was studying 
there to be a Licensed Airplane Mechanic—and when I saw 
the good job he stepped into after he passed his CAA 


license exam, 


too.’’ 


I decided to enroll for Roosevelt training 


‘But why is this license angle so important, old boy?” 
“CAA regulations require that the periodic inspection giv- 
en all aircraft be approved by licensed mechanics, Jim.” 


‘Sounds like a good deal, chum... 
too.’’ 


I’m thinking I’ll prepare to enter aviation at Roosevelt 


You, too, can open the door to a bright career in aviation—with Roosevelt’s practical train- 
ing. Qualify for Airplane or Engine Mechanic’s License in 24 weeks—or both in 48 weeks—if 
18 or over when you complete course. Approved under G.I. Bill. 


NEXT CLASSES START MAY 26, JULY 7, 1947 
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PHILADELPHIA 


REPAIR now available in the AREA 


Our highly trained specialists are well-equipped to furnish fast, economical service 
(with the accent on accurate workmanship) in the area covered by Pennsylvania, 


southern New Jersey, Maryland, Delaware, Washington, 


D. C. and Virginia. 


WRITE, PHONE OR WIRE FOR DETAILS AND ESTIMATE! 


CAA 
Approved 
Instrument 

Repair 
Station, 
Air Agency 
3504. 


PHILADELPHIA NORTHEAST ATT T, 
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the standard four-course radio ranges. It 
would seem, therefore, that before we 
pass judgment on any new aid we must 
first give proper schooling in its use and 
so determine the difficulty pilots may ex- 
perience. 

Some years ago United Air Lines ran 
a short course of training for its chief 
pilots on an old Bendix system of instru- 
ment approach. The system was much 
like the later SCS-51, the difference being 
that a curved glide path was used instead 
of the easier-to-follow, straight-in glide 
path now used. Even so, the brief train- 
ing course indicated no undue difficulty 
would be experienced by average pilots— 
all of us made three consecutive com- 
pletely hooded instrument landings, with 
no help from the check pilot, after eight 
hours or less of instruction. I think 
Army experience is that we should be 
doing the job automatically anyway if we 
are really serious about making ap- 
proaches to less than 150-foot ceiling. 

Another argument against ILS is that 
the beam is badly distorted or possibly 
completely interrupted if an airplane or 
automobile taxies or passes in front of 
the transmitter and the approaching air- 
plane. This is certainly a fact and as far 
as can be determined will be true regard- 
less of frequencies used. The only an- 
swer to this is the placement of the in- 
stallation and the routing of ground traf- 
fic so that such interference does not 
occur. 

A final emphasis I wish to make is the 
importance of eliminating the human ele- 
ment to the greatest possible degree both 
on the ground and in the air so far as 
guiding aircraft on a desired traffic and 
final approach path is concerned. We 
will always need good pilots to supply 
the required flight judgment but we must 
place our faith in the development of 
automatic aids if we are to attain the 
safety and regularity of operation that air 
travel should offer. END 





Report from Washington 


(Continued from page 51) 


now being bolstered by Congressmen, 
depends on how heavily he is backed by 
others who believe as he does. ... Any 
way you figure it, May 1 is a date worth 
watching, for whatever the outcome, it 
will chart the course of airport building 
and directly influence private flying in 
this country for at least a year to come. 


Research Truce 

Another bone that has been worrying 
CAA since the end of the war may be 
thrown into the discard, if early-spring 
harbingers are any indication. This is 
the research problem, brought into the 
open again recently by William A. M. 
Burden, assistant secretary of commerce 
for air, in a speech before the Institute 
of Aeronautical Sciences. Mr. Burden 
stated the CAA view on research em- 
phatically: “It is in the vitally important 
field of the improvement of personal air- 
craft design that the Government has 
done the least,” he said. This has been 
due “partly on account of budgetary limi- 
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bs tations and partly on account of industry opposition to Govern- 

; ment activity in this field.” If the lightplane is to keep its rf / i IN Alk- Mh / 

a post-war promise and reach the mass market, Mr. Burden | we ‘ Lf. ; 

xd contends, it must weet cee rr — — 7: wed es “f ‘ yF 
and operate, even—ideally—roadable. esearch toward this | | ™ ; pce? an a x ie 

™ goal is too costly for any single company in the industry to  igel SPB . fy 
attempt—Federal research is the only answer. But Congress, 

ot backed by the industry, has opposed this up to now, as wit- 

. ness Mr. Burden’s summary of appropriations in the field. 

4 “To date,” he says, “the Federal Government has spent 


$66,550,842 on peacetime CPT and has tentatively allocated 

8 $33,414,258 on building . . . airports largely for personal flyers, 

in fiscal 1947.” But the Federal Government “has spent only 
$275,000 in its history financing the development of personal | 

type aircraft.” Mr. Burden recommends a conference of the 

y chief engineers of personal plane and helicopter manufac- | 
turers, CAA, NACA, and Army and Navy engineers to see 





















fh what could be done to correct this situation. He concluded his | 
speech with a query: “What does the industry think about it?” | 
ik Industry View ; | 
a Industry’s view on lightplane research has been a dim one 
, since the end of the war. Rushing to get back into production 
“ and bedeviled by a hatful of exasperating problems of supply, | ; 

labor, and competition, the general attitude was to let research | Se Ss = 
at wait and catch up with the huge backlog of orders. As Mr. port where leading nation- 
y Burden points out, “only a few months ago it was heresy to | - and _Snetind _air- 
- suggest that the private flying industry might experience any po Doce nny Bl 
of difficulties in the post-war period” and “it was even worse | men and womea in various 
- heresy to suggest that if it did have difficulties, they might z branches of Aviation. 
“J be caused .. . by the fact that its products did not meet every 
- possible requirement of the customer.” But at risk of being where 
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a“ a heretic, Mr. Burden stated just that. | 

= Industry’s response was prompt and heartening. John W. | AVIATION TRAINING 

“ Friedlander, chairman of the personal aircraft council of the | 

t Aircraft Industries Association and president of Aeronca, t “ ATi 
promptly came out in favor of the Burden conference, as did _ | poe with AVI ON 


e Lawrence A. Bell, chairman of AIA’s helicopter council. To 

x allay any doubts as to industry’s new view on research by ene . ‘ 

h CAA, Friedlander added, “We further agree with Mr. Bur- | Miami is one of the world’s most im- 
S den’s statement that such a program would pay big dividends.” | portant air terminals—the gateway to 
d Meetings were being scheduled as this went to press and, | South America and Africa. Miamians 
: Congress willing, it could be that the long-delayed research work and play to the accompaniment 
: / program will get under way by mid-summer. | of the drone of huge international 
i Straws in the Wind airliners. This is the aviation environ- 
2 While not going as high, wide, and handsome as a year ago, | ment that helps condition the minds 
r things meanwhile ave percolating pleasantly along in the light- of Embry-Riddle students. 

D plane field. Stars of the summer season of ’47 will be four- | In Miami the student has an oppor- 


placers, according to the best information available, many of 
them twin-engined, all snazzy as to appearance, especially the 
interiors. Latest offering is the Fairchild F-47, four-place, low- 
wing, tricycle gear. Fairchild claims it has the snappiest 


tunity to observe, first hand, the 
progress of aviation in all its branches 
—to correlate this progress with his 





“drawing room” interior yet, plus outstanding instrumentation. | own Classroom studies. 

Ercoupe, which went back into production early in February, Embry-Riddle CAA approv- 

reports a sizeable backlog. ed courses are concentrated, 
y . intensified and 100% practi- 
. Briefings P 


cal. Send coupon for de- 
tailed information. TODAY. 


Believe it or not, there are still some top-flight pilot jobs 
available, we learn from James G. (“Jim”) Ray, that maestro 
of airplanes and autogiros, now with Southwest Airways. 
Southwest—as this goes to press—is looking for 5,000-hour men 
with at least 1,000 hours in DC-3s. . . . That airletter the post- 
office is pushing measures 312x6%q inches, folded. You write 
the message on the inside of the envelope and can send it any- 
where in the world for a dime. . . . S. Paul Johnston, former 
Navy bomber survey expert and now with the Institute of | SCHOOL OF AVIATION 
Aeronautical Sciences, says we would have licked the Japs in | 
about the same time, A-bomb regardless, and “certainly no 
later than November, 1946.” Production in Japan had been 
wrecked by the big bomber raids and the Navy blockade... . 
The Flying Tiger line writes from Los Angeles that they are | 
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now the world’s largest contract air carrier. An ATC contract ecearereeesemnenena ne cmennenitite meee: aes | 
for two daily flights to Tokyo and Hawaii backs up the claim. UMMM OES lore Sh Din ps See i 
... Pulsating seat and lumbar pad is the prize gadget de- = | 
veloped by engineers of the Air Materiel Command to prevent | City. —, State... | 
“compression fatigue.” Announcement said it “is designed to 10 — Trainin : Tr yomemae Mechanics | 

alleviate this condition by massaging, while in flight, those 4 Aircraft ve () Airplane Design and Construction ; 


parts of the body which are susceptible to compression fa- Check one CO) Veteran 0 Civilian 


tigue.” END a ee 
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LENSATIC 


COMPASS 


A sturdy pathfinder with luminous 
marking, jeweled floating dial 
marked 0 to 360 degrees, has 
hinged sight vane and powerful 


lens, 
$7.0 $F 95 


VALUE 
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si JACOB SHANNON « Co. 
ete? 214 NORTH 22nd ST., PHILA., 3, PA. 
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LEATHER NAME PATCHES 
IN 23 KARAT GOLD 

















Military, AOPA or Civilian wings and 
your name $1.00 each, 3 for $2.00. 
Names only, 2 for $1.00. Your special 
wings made on quantity orders. No 
C.O.D.’s. We guarantee satisfaction. 
JULIE'S LEATHERCRAFT 
Lone Tree, lowa 














Jardur Precision-Built 
AVIATION Waterproof 
Chronographs and Jardur 
AVIATION Waterproof 
Wrist-Watches. 

At Your Local Dealer 


Catalog sent on request 


JARDUR IMPORT CO., 874 Bway, New York 3, N.Y. 








STAMMER? 


This new 128-page book, “Stammering, 

Its Cause and Correction,” describes the 

Bogue Unit Method for scientific 

correction of stammering and 

stuttering — successful for 46 

years. Free—no obligation, 
Benjamin N. Bogue, Dept. 5277, Circle 
tower, Indianapolis 4, ind. 











PROTECTS — PRESERVES 
finest leather jackets, upholstery, 
belts, boots, shoes, gun cases, 
golf bags, luggage, etc. At deal- 
@rs or sent direct for $1.00 p. p. 
BAR-F PRODUCTS 
$646—F Lake Park, Chicago 37, Ill. 








FLYING 
| Field with a Feud 


(Continued from page 22) 


owner, was non-existent when Abe Step- 
pel converted from truck farming to avia- 
tion and Abe had no staff of public rela- 
tions men to promote his new field. One 
was badly needed for Abe’s neighbor 
across the road who proceeded to develop 
an interesting theory about airspace 
rights. He watched airplanes coming low 
over his fields on approaches and take- 
offs. They were using his farm as part 
of the airport, he figured. They extended 
the use of Abe’s airspace so that Abe was 
| actually using his neighbor’s property. 

And this advantage he considered in 

terms of a years-old rural feud the 
origin of which has been lost in local 
| gossip. Besides this, he reasoned that the 
|planes were endangering his property 
|and the lives of his workers. 

So one day Abe’s small but growing 
| flock of pilots came out to find a row 
| of swamp maple trees, 35 feet and higher, 
transplanted and sitting astride the ap- 
proach. Planes started landing a third 
of the way down the runway. The pilots 
| kicked and Abe tried to talk his neigh- 
bor out of the idea. So did the State 
Bureau of Aviation which told the neigh- 
bor that the trees were endangering the 
lives of pilots and that he was liable for 
suit in case of an accident. But Abe’s 
talk didn’t help and the state lacked 
police authority. 

That left the pilots holding the bag. 
One night they took the law into their 
own hands, country style and, armed 
with axes, disposed of the problem. But 
that didn’t help matters. Enraged at see- 
ing his trees reduced to firewood, the 
farmer transplanted new trees and this 
time he encased their lower trunks in 
sheet steel to a height of seven feet! 

Talking about it now—to a pilot—the 
neighbor will admit that chances of 
damage to property or lives are remote. 
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But the feud lives, and so do the trees, 

Abe’s problems don’t end with the 
trees. He wanted to build a cross runway. 
There is plenty of space but the land runs 
off into swamp and the second runway 
awaits a fill. Abe requested a township 
dumping permit like the one his neigh- 
bor of the steel-plated trees had. The 
town replied that dumps are unsightly 
and odorous and, despite the presence of 
two dumps within a few hundred yards 
of the field which still haven’t spoiled the 
pleasant New Jersey countryside—and 
Abe’s guarantee to dump only for fill 
and to cover with dirt—the town said 
that future planning calls for no more 
new dumps. 

So Abe, owner-manager-handyman, 
hedges against the future with continued 
farm production and with a renting ar- 
rangement with an aircraft radio-radar 
company which uses part of the adjacent 
land for development research. He hasn’t 
forsaken his overalls for a flight jacket 
yet, but neither have his fertile acres 
seen the last of corn crops, the potato 
patch or the grazing cows. During the 
war, Abe put the runway back into beans 
and tomatoes, and peppers and pumpkins 
to help feed New York’s war plant mil- 
lions. Chicken feathers still adorn the 
hangar’s dirt floor from its wartime use 
as a chicken coop. He can revert again, 
if he has to—which he hopes he won't. 

The problem of airport development in 
agricultural areas is not peculiar to Abe, 
but while other parts of the country go 
to the courts with the question: “will 
proximity of an airport endanger live- 
stock production or chicken laying sched- 
ules?” Abe goes his way with a chicken 
coop adjacent to the runway. He says 
the chickens are feeling no pain although 
planes taxi close to the coop. 

“Now take a chicken hawk swooping 
down—that’s different,” he says, “that'll 
scare out eggs with blood clots and every- 
thing. But airplanes, it just isn’t so.” END 





Jungle Jato 


(Continued from page 24) 





they could otherwise carry quite safely. 

The short, narrow, water-soaked fields 
of South and Central America are 
| ideally suited for Jato operations. DC-3s 
land and take off regularly, for example, 
from the field at San Andreas, Honduras, 
which is 1,850 feet long and 300 feet wide 
—and only 500 feet of this is level. The 
other 1,350 feet runs up the side of a 
mountain. There’s a 1,000-foot chasm at 
the other end of the runway, incidentally. 

Many of TACA’s fields are surrounded 
by mountains. Pilots must often approach 
the short runways through twisting 
mountain passses. It is a daily experi- 
ence to land and take off up a hill which 
lies at the foot of a cloud-capped moun- 
tain. 

The first Jato test by TACA was made 
|early in December at La Cumplida, a 
4,500-acre ranch which supplies most of 
| the food for two gold mines isolated in 
the interior. For 10 years airplanes have 
| hauled out each month a quarter of a 





million pounds of agricultural products 
from its 1,500-foot landing strip. 

The second jet run was at Alamicamba, 
a river port to which all heavy supplies 
and equipment used by the mines are 
shipped by boat and then transported 47 
miles over the mountains to their desti- 
nation. Materials flown from this strip 
average 1,000,000 pounds per month and 
may include anything from pins and 
needles to a 50,000-pound power shovel. 

Other Jato take-offs were made from 
La Luz, a gold mine, and from Managua, 
capital of Nicaragua and a large TACA 
base. La Luz is the largest airborne 
mine in the world. Every article and 
supply used by the mine and its com- 
munity of 6,000 persons must be brought 
in by air. About 800 pounds of gold is 
flown out of here each month. A hydro- 
electric dam near La Luz was built of 
materials flown in by TACA planes, in- 
cluding cement, structural iron and elec- 
trical machinery. 

About a three-quarter payload was car- 
ried on each of the Jato tests. At present, 
however, Jato will be used only in emer- 
gencies—in cases where some piece of 
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equipment is so heavy it will be dangerous to try to take-off 
without it. Since the initial tests, TACA pilots who have seen 
Jato believe it is the greatest boon to Central American avia- 
tion yet devised. 

Most transport pilots in this section are old-timers who have 
been landing on and taking off from muddy rain-soaked fields 
and covered turfed landing strips over hair-raising obstacles 
for many years. They have battled unpredictable cross-winds, 
up- and down-drafts and canyon flying. Some of them call the 
jet units “neck savers.” Their 2,000 pounds of thrust virtually 
eliminates danger by assuring acceleration and speed to the 
fully-loaded planes. When their $250 cost per take-off comes 
down they will certainly be in general operation. Meanwhile 
they will be widely used in emergencies. END 





London Letter 
(Continued from page 58) 


corporation. At this writing the B.E.A.C. routes are being 
studied with a view to finding out where freight operations 
would be most likely to succeed. B.E.A.C. is to use Dakota 
freighters at first. 

Probably the best guides to suitability as air freight are high 
insurance rates (as with gold) or fragility (as with works of 
art and articles which are subject to pilfering). 

Where there is a water crossing to be made, the reduced 
handling of air carriage greatly reduces the pilfering risks. 


Too Military? 


There has been a certain amount of criticism of the Ministry 
of Civil Aviation’s appointment of “Air Commandants” at air- 
ports in Britain. It is not so much that there is any question 
about the need to appoint someone to look after these airports, 
as that the title seems to smack a little too much of the 
military side. 

And as the first Air Commandant is a high ranking Royal Air 
Force officer, Sir J. d’Albiac, the criticisms appeared to be 
justified. British civil aviation is always afraid of being 
militarized and it would be a tragedy if our airports were to 
acquire a parade ground atmosphere. But retired RAF officers 
are not always the rigid disciplinarians they seem to be. 


Future Aero Shows 


This year the two main aero shows will be sponsored by the 
Society of British Aircraft Constructors and the Air League 
of the British Empire. What is now being debated is the Paris 
show of 1948. 

British manufacturers are pressing for the date to be moved 
forward from November to about July in order to have a 
reasonable chance of good flying weather for demonstrations 
at the airdromes near Paris. Some French manufacturers are 
in agreement on this and the authorities are being asked to 
make an early decision. 

The 1946 paid attendance figures at the Grand Palais, were 
a little over 510,000—a figure much higher than that for the 
last pre-war Paris show. On one Sunday 67,000 paid to see 
the show which is somewhat of a record. 


Research 


With little notice, Britain passed from one kind of defense 
organization to another on January 1. Now there is a central 
Ministry of Defense under A. V. Alexander. Most important 
point is that the chairman of the Defense Research Policy 
Committee under the new set-up is Sir Henry Tizard. 

Tizard was a pilot in the war of 1914-18 and is considered the 
best aviation research director in the country. It is significant 
that an aviation man should be selected to fill this new, 
blanket research appointment. 


Heat Or Fluid 


Since the Vikings of British European Airways were 
grounded because their de-icing equipment was thought to be 
inadequate, there has been a revival of talk for thermal de- 
icing. British aircraft at present mostly have fluid de-icing. 
Fluid de-icing spoils the leading edges of the wings and be- 
comes less desirable as airspeed performance improves. END 
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e The Currey Schoo! of Aeronautics has 
been established to meet all the needs of commercial and 
civilian flying. 





Teaching methods permit students to grasp a broad range, 
of practical instruction. A large faculty together with well 
equipped shops permit full attention upon the individua 
student. 





In addition to the Flight and A. & E. Mechanics Courses 
additional courses of instruction offered by the Currey Schoo 
of Aeronautics include training courses in which the students 
must obtain their pilots certificates and A. & E. in order to 
graduate. 





The Currey School of Aeronautics is located on the municipal 
airport at Galesburg, Illinois, in the heart of a popular flying 
region. The flight school and mechanics school are approved 
by the CAA. 


This training is secured quickly and efficiently at the Currey 
School of Aeronautics through its possession of both airport 
and shop training facilities. 








All courses offered are approved by the Illinois State De- 
partment of Education for training of Veterans under the 
G. |, Bill. 


New classes start every 5 weeks 


CURREY 


SCHOOL OF AERONAUTICS 


(A division of the Currey Flyina Service) 


GALESBURG, ILLINOIS 








MAIL COUPON FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


Name... cccccccccecesoccccesbecccccc cc coAQ@cccceccse 
Address. .ccccccccccccccsccceces ceccccoesseves ecccece 


City eccccccccccccccccesecescressceNtMCssccesevece 











INSIGNIA OF THE 
FRATERNITY OF 
AIRMEN 





PAT. APPL. FOR 
WITH YOUR LICENSE NO. 
ORDER FROM YOUR 
AIRPORT MANAGER 


Or Write for Order Blank 


PILOTS’ SUPPLY CO. 
FALLSINGTON. PA. 








The Flying 
JODHPUR 
for SKYFARERS 






Imported from Mexico. Airmen’s favorite. Handsome, 

comfortable, soft, sturdy. For fiyi y 

wear. Leather lined, Seautifully finished, highest 

Ty, Seanoren brown. Order by mail, give size. 
' 


NAVARRO BROS. 113 So. Oregon St. 


EL PASO, TEXAS 








A STRONG America 
Is a PEACEFUL America 


To honor America’s soldiers, living 
and dead, who helped make peace pos- 
sible—to bring the American people 
and their Army closer together, Army 
Day will be observed April 7. And 
for the first time Army Week will be 
celebrated April 6 through April 12. 


ARMY DAY—ARMY WEEK 
April, 1947 














—TARIFFS— 
TRAFFIC CONSULTATION 


(The answer to the Carriers’ problems) 
ELMER AHL 
7700 State Street 
HUNTINGTON PARK, CALIFORNIA 
Phone: (Los Angeles) LUcas 7207. 





FLYING 
Letters 


(Continued from page 6) 


ing his life for his country as much as 
did the cadet he trained. But it seems 
the flight instructor was wrong. His dis- 
charge reads: “Honorable Discharge from 
the Army of the United States, Air Corps 
Reserve, Inactive.” 

And that seems to imply that he can’t 
join the American Legion because ac- 
cording to his records he wasn’t a soldier. 
His name isn’t even on the honor roll in 
his home town. 

I know a lot of these men and they’re 
disappointed. They thought that because 
they had been inducted into the Army 
they were soldiers and would be entitled 
to the benefits due a veteran. After all, 
they trained thousands of pilots when the 
country needed them fast. Some of them 
even lost their lives doing that sort of 
service. 

NELSON FAUGHT 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 





PRE-WAR “NIGHTCLUB SPECIAL" 

Your story about the Pan American 
“nightclub special” in the “Have You 
Heard?” column for January brings to 
mind the pleasant pre-war custom that 
the British had of flying from London to 
Le Touquet for the same purpose. 

I have been told that it was one of the 
major compensations of private flying in 
Britain and that a great many people 
used to fly over to France in dinner 
jackets and evening gowns, then back to 
London later that night. What with the 
shortage of airplanes, gas, dinner jackets 
and foreign exchange I doubt that the 
custom still persists. 

S. RatpH COHEN 

International Air Transport Association 
Montreal, Canada 





AIRPARK BY LAW 

I was interested in your article “Air- 
park By Law” (January) since I had 
done some flying in Eugene, Ore., last 
summer. 

The thing that is fundamentally wrong 
with the airpark law in Eugene is this: 
it tries to make aviation pay its own way 
directly. The operators have a hard time 
getting the city to improve the facilities 
because the city council is reluctant to 
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spend tax money not obtained as revenue 
from the park on its improvement. Dj- 
rectors seem blind to the fact that an 
attractive park with good facilities wil] 
attract much outside trade to Eugene, 
That higher volume of business would 
pay a larger tax bill. 

Closer examination-of the article re. 
vealed that the field has a “lack of oper- 
ational hazards.” That’s swell—I was 
wondering when they were going to re. 
move that mountain that is (was, par- 
don me!) situated on the south end of 
the N-S runway. Now if the CAA will 
just get the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
to remove it from their maps... . 

RayMonp Musick 
Manhattan, Kan. 





IT’S AN AERONCA 

The caption under the picture of Rob- 
ert D. Ford, author of “I Learned About 
Flying From That!” (January issue) 
states that he is standing by a 40-hp. 
Cub. I think it’s a 65-h.p. Aeronca. 

Davip WEITZENHOFFER 

Fairview, Pa. 
@ An Aeronca it is.—Eb. 





MISSED HIS EXAM QUESTION 

I have a small complaint to make. In 
the article “The Flying Clerks of Phoe- 
nix” (December issue) a caption under 
one of the photos read: “Jo Ann fastens 
safety belt. Her passenger must be li- 
censed pilot because she has only student 
permit.” 

And that is what caused me trouble. 
As a student pilot, I was taking my writ- 
ten exam on Civil ‘Air Regulations. One 
of the questions was whether a student 
pilot may carry a passenger as long as 
the passenger has a pilot’s certificate. I 
missed it because of the above caption. 

After the exam, I was informed that a 
student pilot is not allowed to carry a 
passenger, licensed pilot or otherwise. 
The licensed pilot when in the plane with 
a student pilot is not the passenger, but 
the pilot. The student is not allowed to 
log the time unless the licensed pilot 
holds an instructor’s rating and then it 
would be logged as dual time. 

James L. LASWELL 
Elizabethtown, Ky. 
@ Correct. Sorry we caused Reader 
Laswell to err.—Eb. 














INVENTORS 


The question as to whether a subject matter is 
patentable can be suberneeialte determined by a 
search of the U. S, Patent records. Without obliga- 
tion, write us for full information on what steps an 
inventor should take tosecurea Patent or Trademark. 


RANDOLPH & BEAVERS 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
872-4 Columbi fiding. Washington 1, D. Cc. 
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4—RUDY ARNOLD 

8—IDAHO BUAER, LINK 

17—ACME, CONSOLIDATED VULTEE 

18—FRANK ROSS 

19-20—ARTHUR E. HAUG 

21—ARTHUR E. HAUG, CESSNA 

22-23— EDWARD 0. KAMPER 

24-26—SIMMS EDWARDS STUDIO, TACA 
27-29—pDICK SHAW 

30—DEL ANKERS, A. U. SCHMIDT 

31—UNITED AIR LINES 

32—ACME 

33—ACME, FAIRCHILD AERIAL SURVEYS, INC. 
34—ACME, KEYSTONE 

35—NORTH AMERICAN 

36-37 —-MAX KARANT 

38-39—DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT AND JULIAN 85. KRUPA 
40—CESSNA, COAST & GEODETIC SURVEY AND LEW 

MERRELL 

41—CREIGHTON MERRELI 





Photo Credits 


The following list shows the sources from which pictures in this issue were gathered. Where 
a single page is indebted to several sources, credit is recorded left to right, top to bottom: 


42—CAA, CREIGHTON MERRELL 

43—BYRD HOWELL GRANGER, D. C. KNUDSON 

44-45—BYRD HOWELL GRANGER, HAL MORRIS 

46-47—BYRD HOWELL GRANGER 

48-50—PARAMOUNT PICTURES, INC. 

51—MARTIN & KELMAN 

52—-PRENTISS CLEAVES, U. 8, WEATHER BUREAU, 
WILLARD S, WOOD 

53—PRENTISS CLEAVES 

54—LESTER V. BRANDHORST, HAL MORRIS 

55—a. U. SCHMIDT, HOWARD LEVY, MARTIN & 
KELMAN, “THE AEROPLANE SPOTTER” 

56—BRITISH COMBINE, KEYSTONE, A. U. 
SCHMIDT, DOUGLAS 

57—USN, MAX KARANT, CONSOLIDATED VULTEE, 
BILL HENNESSY, “THE AEROPLANE” 

58—CHARLES E. BROWN 

60—LOREN E. TUTELL 

88—RUDY ARNOLD 
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Alaskan Ferry 


(Continued from page 43) 


Most important fact among supplementary data I collected 
for my photolog book of the trip is that it can be made by 
average lightplane pilots—if they make the proper prepara- 
tions and take proper precautions. Novices at northland flying 
will do well to court the advice of old timers. Fortunately, 
we had a “sourdough” flyer to guide the “cheechakos.” 

The old timer on our flight was Robert (“Tommy”) Thomp- 
son, former Mustang pilot now in charge of ferrying for North- 
ern Air Trading Service, Inc., to which company the planes 
were delivered for use in its booming GI flight-training pro- 
gram. Tommy’s passenger in a 125-h.p. Swift was Frances 
(“Cissy”) Harris, Alaska-bound to her new position as execu- 
tive secretary for the company. In the second 125-h’p. plane 
were W. O. (“Woody”) Epps and his wife, Lucille—neither of 
whom had ever befcre been more than a few miles away from 
home. The three 85-h.p. jobs were piloted by Nelson Smith, 
wartime Superfortress pilot on his way north to a job as co- 
pilot for a freight carrier; Ruth E. Dailey, an ex-WASP who 
once delivered Airacobras to Great Falls for the long trip 
over the ALSIB route; end your flight reporter. 

Our route, after leaving Great Falls, Mont., followed the 
Alaska Highway, along which the only available airfields for 
such a trip are strung like beads. The route crossed Alberta 
Province, British Columbia and the Yukon Territory, entering 
Alaska at Northway (see map on page 44). Since the Alaska 
Highway terminates at Fairbanks, our route led south from 
there along the Richardson Highway to Anchorage. 

The flight cleared customs five times, paying overtime and 
airport-to-town transportation fees for the agents. The first 
clearance was with U.S. Customs at Great Falls. The three 
Canadian clearances required were at Lethbridge (first Can- 
adian stop), Edmonton and Whitehorse, at the tip-top of 
northwestern Yukon Territory. Clearance into Alaska was 
made at Northway. 

At Edmonton the Royal Canadian Air Force took over flight 
control—no flight can go further into the Canadian wilderness 
without RCAF consent and supervision. Emergency equip- 
ment required by the RCAF included a two-way radio in each 
plane and six pounds of rations, sleeping bag, small compass, 
fishing gear and mosquito oil for each person. Weight of the 
emergency gear restricted personal luggage to 25 pounds. That 
calls for some real planning when temperatures en route 
range from Texas heat to the chill of Canada’s first snowfall. 

Expenses. see-sawed. At one stop, gas was $1.15 per gallon. 
The RCAF charges $1 per plane per landing. Meals, when 
they could be obtained at mess halls, were inexpensive. Sleep- 
ing quarters are just what you can find. At Fairbanks the 
girls borrowed an airline captain’s room and the men slept 
on airport tables in their sleeping bags. 

Weather was as rugged as the terrain over which we flew. 
Fair-weather pilots who plan a vacation in the northwest 
should keep in mind that it is there that many weather fronts 
have their squalling birth. Low ceilings, sudden snow flurries, 
slashing rains and hail that rattled threateningly on wind- 
shields were regular weather fare during our trip. And those 
beautiful lend-lease airfields were far enough apart that it 
often took over three hours for 115-m.p.h., 85-h.p. Swifts 
to make the hops. 

But there are moments that repay you for all the hours of 
tension. One such moment occurred as our planes “broke 
out” after hours of nerve-wracking flight under an overcast. 
We had been following the highway at free-top level as it 
twisted through 10,000-foot mountains. Then suddenly, as we 
skirted Kluane Lake near the Alaskan border, the sun broke 
through. We roared aloft for a bit of flying that was a thing 
of beauty, a benediction. 

Actually, the flight was forced down only once because of 
bad weather. We stopped at Summit, Alaska, a CAA aux- 
iliary field. There was no gas obtainable, and a significant 
note on a trying trip was Nelson Smith’s gasless, dead-stick 
landing at our destination the next day. The entire flight 
had required 40 flying hours during 18 days. 

But at least one of the “flying cheechakos,” Ruth Dailey, 
plans to make the trip next year. She'll go up a bit earlier 
during the four-month highway flying season. Old timers tell 
her she will have better weather then—and an even more 
wonderful time. END 
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..-that Aero Tech 
can train you for SUCCESS 
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AVIATION EXECUTIVES 
EXPRESS THEIR APPROVAL 
OF AERO TECH TRAINING 


Many aviation executives have written to us, 
expressing their high opinion of Aero Tech 
training. This recognition means much to the 
young man beginning his aviation career. 
Send for our catalog and copies of these 
letters. Learn why an Aero Tech graduate can 
be proud and confident of his school and his 
training when he applies for his first position. 








APPROVED FOR VETERANS’ TRAINING 


AERO INDUSTRIES 
TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 


Oakland Municipal Airport, Oakland 14, Calif. 
O. D. McKENZIE, President 


id 


ye 


Please send complete information on ( ) Aeronautical Engi- 
neering Course or ( ) Master Aviation Mechanics Course. 





Address 





Zone State 


READ THESE LETTERS! MAIL THIS COUPON 
TODAY FOR COPIES AND FULL INFORMATION 
ON AERO TECH TRAINING 
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AOPA MEMBERSHIP MEANS 


RE ENJOYMENT FROM FLYIN 





"You are doing a 
wonderful job”... 





“| believe you are doing a won- 
derful job for the private pilot 
) and that it should be each one’s 
duty to join up. | am president 
of a flying club and intend to 
recommend the jcining of AOPA.” 


ROBERT A. ARTHUR 
AOPA Member Pilot No. 24466 











Valuable AOPA Services FREE to Members 


The Washington staff of AOPA will help you in persona! 
flying problems, licenses, regulations, legal tangles, plane 
sales and purchases, documents, employment. Also national 
AOPA-Hertz Drive-Ur-Self courtesy card with special rates; 
AOPA Washington Newsletter; each month the special AOPA 
edition of FLYING magazine, TWA-AOPA courtesy card 
assuring service and maintenance facilities at most TWA 
airports; advantageous aviation insurance service; distinctive 
AOPA pilot’s wings, emblems for your plane and car, and 
membership card. Above all else, AOPA continuously protects 
and fights for your flying interests in government and other 


circles. 








‘AO PA 


AIRCRAFT OWNERS AND PILOTS ASSOCIA 


PP EA ES =P NR 


All Private Pilots and Plane 


Owners Benefit from AOPA’s 
Long Range Program 


Hundreds of appreciative letters from members are proof 
that AOPA services to individual flyers are valuable. This 
is as it should be. One of the important functions of AOPA 
is its personal service to members where legal tangles, li- 
censes, regulations, plane sales and purchases, and many 
other problems are involved. 

But this is only a part of AOPA activities. It is the 
watchdog of private flying. It is a nonprofit organization, 
and the largest association of non-scheduled pilots and 
plane owners in the world. It offers a well-planned, coordi- 
nated, and aggressive long-range program to make personal 
flying safer, less expensive, and more enjoyable. It gets 
results because its voice is influential—its views respected. 

Thousands of your fellow pilots wear the distinctive 
wings of AOPA. Why not join them now. Write for full 
particulars, or simply mail the application form below. 
Dues are only $5.00 annually, and you are eligible if you 
own or fly a plane. 








AIRCRAFT OWNERS AND PILOTS ASSOCIATION 
National Headquarters, Dept. F-447 

Room 802, 1319 F Street NW 

Washington 4, D. C. 


| first soloed an airplane at... ....ccecesecsin the YOO. ccecccceseeecs 


1 own aircraft NC... 2 ccccccccMak@scccccccccccccccccccccececocecs 
I hereby apply for membership in AOPA. 
Enclosed find check or money order for....sscsececccccccecesesesscess 
(U. S. A., Mexico, Central & South America, $5.00; Canada, $5.50; 
All other Foreign, $6.00.) 
NAME... 


CITY & STATEcccccccccccccccccccccccccecceseseseescccovesececess 
PILOT LICENSE NUMBER.....ccccccccccccccecesccccssesccscesesess 


SIGNATURE. coccccccccccccccccccccscccccsccccccccccccscecoseceee 
$1.80 of each year's dues ore for my subscription to FLYING 
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RATE: 25¢ PER WORD 


Chive 


FIRST 15 WORDS $3.00 





AIRPLANES FOR SALE 
AERONCA 

1946 AERONCA Champion, 170 hours 
total time. Privately owned and flown. 
Never damaged. Just had piston conver- 
sion and relicensed. Dale Britsch, Arch- 
bold, Colo. 
“39” AERONCA Chief, attractive Red & 
Black finish. Windshield & windows like 
new. Steerable Tail Wheel. Lycoming 
“55” smooth as velvet. 2 hrs. since 100 hr. 
inspection. Must sell, $995. Glenn Wal- 
raven, Marion, Ohio. Ph. 2761-6425. 
AERONCA KC 40 hp. 850 hrs. total time, 
150 hrs. since major, completely recovered 
in 1945. Dual ignition, two doors, re- 
licensed in August. Perfect condition. 
Price $1050. Charles Pappas, 225 W. 
Miner St., West Chester, Pa. 


1946 AERONCA Champion NC2515E, 15 
total hours, hangared, privately owned. 
$2150.00. Box 396, Elmwood, Illinois. 


AERONCA Champion. What am I bid 
for this 1946 model with 150 hours? Ex- 
cellent condition. All replies answered. 
57 S. Walnut Street, East Orange, 























1941 AERONCA Superchief. 65 H.P. Cont. 
Excellent condition, completely recovered 
August 1946. Licensed August 29. 1946. 
Navigation Lights, new tires, other ex- 
tras. $1995.00. Will deliver anywhere in 
US. for expenses. Robert Miller, Bloom- 
ington, R.4, Tilinois. Io 
AERONCA L3B NC46184. Blue and Yel- 
low, 780 hours, 230 since major. New 
plexiglass windshield, wings recovered, 
excellent condition. Priced for quick sale, 
$1300.00. E. O. Meding, 315 Kerrigan 
Blvd.. Newark, New Jersey. he 
AERONCA: NC85265 Champion, all bul- 
letins complied, 120 total airplane and 
engine, receiver, Pioneer Rate of Climb, 
turn and bank and airspeed. Kollsman 
sensitive altimeter, accelerometer. New 
100 hr. inspection. Priced right and trade 
considered. Hoffer’s Flying Service, 
Phone 641-J, Camden, South Carolina. 


DANDY new Aeronca Chief. 34 hours 
flying time. Manufactured by the com- 
pany on September 21, 1946. Will take a 
good sacrifice in order to sell it at once. 
Irave no time to fiv. Write or call Palmer 
Vinger, Greenwood. Wisconsin. Phone 31. 
AERONCA Chief. New August °46. 125 
hrs. total. Fresh 100 hr. check. Alwavs 
hangared. Sens. Alt., radio, $2430.00. 
W. B. Riley, 136 Central Ave., Hamden, 
Conn. 

1946 CHAMPION, 500 total hours. No 
blemishes, $1995.00. Financeable. Ed 
da Veterans Airport, Bloomington, 
nd. 

















BEECH 


TWIN-ENGINED Beechcraft. 275 hrs. 
both engines since major, privately owned 
CAA fully licensed. Priced right. Box 
483, c/o Flying, 815 S. Hill St., Los An- 
geles 14, Calif. 

BEECHCRAFT, D-17S, 450 Wasp Jr. en- 
gine. Newly refinished and licensed for 
all types flying. Complete RCA radio 
and loop.* Price, $10,500. Conklin Avia- 
tion Corp., Byrd Airport, Richmond, Va. 
BEECHCRAFT negative stagger  bi- 
planes. Like brand new. New fabric, ver 
clean. Fast, economical airplanes. 
Enger, 324 North ist St., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Phone AT 1281, Eve. BR 3291. 
SEVERAL twin-engine Beechcrafts for 
sale. Model C18S. Brand new interior. 
7 place. Cruises 200 miles per hour. Ready 
to go. I. J. Enger, 324 North 1st St., Min- 
=o Minn. Phone AT 1281. Eve. BR 











SINGLE engine Beech, model D-17-S, 
450 Wasp. Hours on plane 550 since new. 
Motor 256 since new. This is really a 
clean ship inside and out and is fully 
on et 1944 model. Will trade for car 
or light plane. Price $10,500. Ed Rain- 
poylt 3202 E. 11th St., Tulsa, Okla. Phone 


BEECHCRAFT C18S. 7 place twin en- 
gine Beech, two 450 hp Pratt and Whit- 
ney’s, green leather interior, 5 cushioned 
adjustable seats, licensed night and in- 
strument. Remove 2 seats for special 
built bed. All seats removed in 5 min- 
utes for light cargo. 2000 hours on air- 
plane, 250 on engines since overhaul. Air- 
line installation for radio reception. Sell- 
ing price $35,000. H. O. Ream, Box 174, 
Vandalia, Ohio. 


TWIN engined Beechcraft AT-7 conver- 
sion, entire airframe rebuilt, complete 
instruments including auto pilot, deluxe 
five chair interior, two-way radio, ADF, 
ready for immediate delivery. Spartan 
Aero Repair, A. J. Ming, Municipal Air- 
port. Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


BEECH E17B. Jacobs 285HP less than 100 
hrs. since major. Plane always hangared. 
Recently reupholstered in cream leather 
with blue interior trim. Five place, per- 
fect for charter, personal or executive 
use. First $7200 takes it. Frank Hath- 
ee N. Benton Way, Los Angeles 
, Calif. 














BELLANCA 


BELELANCA Cruisair, 90 hp. $3500.00 li- 
censed. Financeable. Ed Hoadley, Vet- 
erans Airport, Bloomington, Ind. 


BOEING 


BOEING PT-17: Silver finish. Just re- 
licensed, wing recovered. Engine 125 
hours since major. Excellent condition 
$1400. R. Stevenson, 34 Eastwood Circuit, 
West Roxbury, Mass. 


CESSNA 


UC-78. DELUXE is the word. Just over- 
hauled in airline shop. New skin, 26 coats 
of paint, hand rubbed finish, 5 passenger, 
fire resistant, sound proofed cabin. Bag- 
gage compartment. Western Electric ra- 
dio plus Bendix ADF, marker beacon & 
overhead speaker. Constant speed props. 
Licensed Night and instrument. 203 hours 
on engines since majored, hangared, 
$9250. Keith Shaffer, 1144B Winchester, 
Glendale 1, Calif. Citrus 3-8509. 

CESSNA 140-NC89190, purchased new in 
May 1946. Total time on engine and air- 
craft 65 hours. Always hangared and 
never cracked. muslpped with sensitive 
altimeter, turn and bank, heater, G. E. 
two way radio and standard instruments. 
Best offer above $3000.00. R. A. Rice, 6751 
Jeffery Ave., Chicago 49, Illinois. 


AUGUST 1946 Cessna, 120; total time, 
40 hrs., dual brakes, full swivel tail wheel, 
upholstery, sensitive altimeter. Like new, 
always hangared. $2900.00 Priced for 
quick sale. Ray Higginbothan, 612 Fair- 
view, Nampa, Idaho. 

CESSNA 140, complete equipment day or 
night instruments, 60 hrs. total flying 
time. Used as demonstrator only. With 
or without radio. Seneca Flying Service, 
Salamanca, New York, Phone 677J. 


CESSNA 1. T50 two way motorola, 
marker beacon and loop, constant speed 
ae. 40 hr. on both engines since major, 
icensed Dec. 1946, $5750. Mark Hopkin- 
son, 2810 S. Main St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Furlong Aviation, Compton Airport, 
Compton, Calif. 





























ONE Cessna (T-50) NC-52774. Flown 
only 20 hrs. since a 100:00 hr. inspection, 
and only 120:00 since a major overhaul 
and conversion. This ship was com- 
pletely recovered and has a hand rubbed 
finish consisting of twenty-seven coats of 
dope. The color is a beautiful berry red 
trimmed in silver, and the interior was 
finished and upholstered for executive 
use, complete with overstuffed leatherette 
cushions, ash trays, new carpet, sound 
proofing and etc. The mechanical con- 
dition of this airplane is excellent with 
only 635 hrs. and the frame, 529:00 on 
the left engine and 536:00 on the right. 
All instruments and both props were 
completely overhauled and the radio is in 
perfect condition. The ship has received 
excellent care and has been hangared 
since the day it was purchased. This is 
truly one of the finest Cessnas in the 
coun and is being sacrificed for quick 
sale. or additional information and a 
good buy, phone or wire The Mason and 
Dixon Lines, Inc., Kingsport, Tennessee. 
2-UC 78’s. TWO way radios, soundproof, 
constant speeds, recovered, licensed Dec. 
1946, $5750. Mark Hopkinson, 2810 S. 
Main St., Los Angeles, Calif., Furlong 
— Compton Airport, Compton, 
alif. 
UC78, 1943. 5 PLACE. constant, speed 
poeee. licensed instrument, night, extra 
tank, baggage door, nose mounted radio, 
loop, 2 receivers, marker, beacon. Red 
leather upholstery. Hand rub silver on 
excellent fabric. Frame 395, engines 132 
since new. 8,000 delivered U.S. Yerkes, 
Somerset Air. Bedminister. N. J. 
CESSNA 140 Deluxe. Top condition. 
Hangared less than 60 hours total time. 
equipped for night and instrument fiy- 
ing, also GE radio, wing landing light. 
First $3000. F. C. Ewing, Greenwood. 
Mississippi. Phone 1900. 
CESSNA UC’78. Licensed. Five place, bag- 
gage compartment, airfoam seats, wines 
recovered. Low time. $5500. Will accept 
trade. R. Bach, 55 Vernon Place, Stam- 
ford. Conn. 

















CULVER 


CULVER Cadet, 1941. Total time 340 
hours. Two-way radio, hand rubbed fin- 
ish, always hangared, panel completelv 
filled, all airline instruments. Cruises 120. 
Finest Cadet on west coast, a deluxe 
plane for the sportsman pilot. Reason- 
ably priced. Ralph Yeomans, 1226 Ches- 
ter Place, Bakersfield, Calif., Phone 34735. 
LFA, 1942, TOTAL time 406 hours, 50 
hours since factory check. Painted yellow 
with Stinson green trim. neces | 
privet. W. H. Ostenberg, ITI, Scottsbluff, 
ebr. 

NEW Culver-V. 15 hours, perfect condi- 
tion, $3500. Would deliver 500 miles. Box 
207, Smith Center, Kansas. 


DOUGLAS 


DOUGLAS C-47, licensed cargo. Excel- 
lent, 8 hours airframe, 12 hours engines 
since major. $37,500. William Serhus, 
1644-21 N.W., Washington, D. C. 


ERCOUPE 


1946 ERCOUPE 415-C deluxe. Less than 
50 hours. Never cracked, always han- 
In perfect condition. Best oifer 
over $2500 takes it. John M. Wenner, 
1404 Walnut St., Williamsport, Pa. 
ERCOUPE, brand new, no time. $2750.00. 
Central Ercoupe Sales, Marshall, Mo. 


























1946 ERCOUPE. Two in excellent condi- 
tion. 50 hours each ship. $3000.00 each. 
Accept Stinson L-5 as part payment. 
Seminole Air Service, Foley, Alabama. 








104 


ERCOUPE 46, starter, lights, T&B, only 
80 hrs. since new. Immaculate. For quick 
sale, $2995.00. Nelson Air Service, Hay- 
ward Airport, Hayward, Calif. 
ERCOUPE 415-C, 41, radio, T&B, custom 
upholstery. 200 hrs. since major. Very 
clean. Sacrifice, $1950.00. Nelson Air 
Service, Hayward Airport, Hayward, 
Calif. 

ERCOUPE cover for prop., wings and 
canopy, used one month, $45.00 value for 
$25.00. Nelson Air Service, Hayward Air- 
port, Hayward; Calif. 


ERCOUPE 1946. 185 hours total, just 
given second hundred hr. check. Stand- 
ard instruments, 2-way Learadio, starter, 
generator, battery, lights. Always han- 
gared, never cracked. One owner, get- 
ting 4-place ship. Will deliver in Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, Arizona, New Mexico, no 
charge. $3100.00 cash. H. Barry Rose, 
Box 114, Cambria, Calif. 
1946 ERCOUPES. New, Ferry Time only. 
Several Used. Make us a reasonable of- 
fer. Connecticut Aviation Corp., State 
Airport, Hillsgrove, Rhode Island or 
Brainard Field, Hartford, Conn. 
ERCOUPE 415-C; 1946 with 94 hours, 
erfect condition, starter, green visor, 
wo-way Bassett radio. Price $3200.00. 
John J. Smith, 1111 W. Washington, 
Jackson, Mich. 
ERCOUPE—1946, 40 hrs., radio, extra 
instruments. Never damaged, NC93837, 
$2975. Call 3-4529, or P.O. Box 391, Jack- 
son, Miss. 


























FAIRCHILD 


PT26, APPROXIMATELY 100 hours, two 
way radio, new 28’ chutes, electric starter, 
cabin heater, canopy, 200 H.P. Ranger, 
perfect condition. $3000.00 for quick sale. 
Industrial Hard Chromium Co., Rome 
Street, Newark, New Jersey. 

PT-23A, 220 HP CONT. New mounts, 
hangared by WAA. 14:30 hrs. A&E when 
bought, 39:00 A&E at present. A per- 
sonal ship, no instruction, Elec inter- 
phone, Price $1995. Maj. R. H. Duke, 209 
W. Kentucky, Blytheville, Arkansas. 

PT 26, LIKE new, built by Fleet Air- 
craft. Now being licensed. In excellent 
condition. Write or phone Benton Fly- 
ing Service, Fort Benton, Montana. 
FAIRCHILD M62A, 300 hours since ma- 
jored. 700 hours on aircraft. Just top 
O.H. Extra set of tires. Will deliver for 
expenses. Mr. Geo. A. Gearing, General 
Delivery, Hollister, Calif. 


PT19, ONLY 80 hrs. on new 175 Fairchild 
engine, new seat cushions, licensed and 
painted last Sept. Seneca Flying Serv- 
ice, Salamanca, New York, Phone 677J. 


PT-26S FOR sale, $1200 to $1650, unli- 
censed. $1600 to $2200 licensed. Com- 
plete with all instruments: hatch, bat- 
tery, starter, generator, lights, and heat- 
ers. Would consider trades. Most low 
time ships. some as low as nine hours 
since complete overhaul on aircraft and 
engine. K. E. Frizzell, Phone Colebrook 
255. Colebrook, N. H. 


FAIRCHILD PT-26. Excellent condi- 
tion, inter-com. Complete with hatch, 
lights. two sets of complete instruments 
for blind flying, 275 hrs. total time since 
new on motor and aircraft. $2400. Albion 
Airport, S. Main, Albion, N. Y. 


FAIRCHILD 24, 175 hp Ranger. Built 
1940. Four place. Less than 500 hrs. total 
time on aircraft and engine. 65 hrs. since 
both majored. Just relicensed. Hand 
rubbed finish. Blind flight group. Clock. 
Lear receiver and transmitter. New tires. 
New enclosures. An exceptional buy. 
Price $3875. The Coogan Co., 8440 Sunset 
Blvd., Hollywood 46, Calif. 


1—PT19. WINGS covered. 400 hrs. since 
major, just licensed, receiver and inter- 
com., $995. Mark Hopkinson, 2810 S. 
Main St., Los Angeles, Calif., Furlong 
Aviation, Compton Airport, Compton, 
Calif. 

PT-19. Excellent condition. Total engine 
hrs. 216. Maroon and red. $1500.00. D. E. 
Cox, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 
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FUNK 


FUNK 1946, Continental 85, 32 hours to- 
tal, fully equipped, never scratched, $3150. 
Al Rogers, Dealer, 2701 14th St., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 


GLOBE 








NOORDUYN 


NOORDUYN: 875 hours airframe, 160 
total hours new engine. Licensed night 
instrument, 9 place or cargo. Excellent 
condition. Clipper Air Specialties, Lam- 
bert Field, St. Louis 21, Mo. 


NORTH AMERICAN 











GLOBE Swift. 125HP. 150 hours, pri- 
vately owned, hangared, perfect condi- 
tion. Specially equipped with Aeromatic 
propeller, two way GE radio, and for 
blind and night flight. First offer $4500. 
Aircraft Sales Co., 44 Spring St., Prince- 
ton, N. J. Tel. 935. 





HOWARD 


HOWARDS, 450 Wasp Jr. engines. Newly 
refinished and licensed for all types fly- 
ing. Complete radio and flares. Price 
$7500. Conklin Aviation Corp., Rich- 
mond, Va. 

HOWARDS: Howards - Howards - How- 
ards. Now coming out of our shop are 
some of the most complete and beauti- 
fully modified planes with lowest time 
available anywhere. All are licensed five 
place with deluxe foam rubber cushions, 
and are authorized for night-instrument 
operation. NC66289, has tested time only 
since airframe overhaul. 206 hours total 
on engine with 10:30 since major. Airline 
approved RCA radio equipment, loop, all 
wave receiver, 4 channel 20 watt trans- 
mitter including 3105 and 6210 kc. Finish 
hand-rubbed deep green with cream trim. 
NC66284, has 13 hours since engine ma- 
jor, 14 hours since all new fabric and 
airframe overhaul. Separate 20 watt 3105 
and 6210 transmitters, three receivers. 
Handrubbed deep blue 25 coat finish with 
cream trim. NC66288, has 45 hours since 
airframe overhaul, total of 232 on engine 
with 53 since major. Handrubbed deep 
maroon with cream trim, loop, 4 chan- 
nel transmitter, and 3 band recefvers. 
Others, 10 and 213 hours since majors, 
one 80 hours total. Write for photo- 
graphs or come see for yourself. Prices 
are right and trades accepted. Hoffer’s 
Flying Service, J. M. Hoffer, Jr., Man- 
ager, Camden, South Carolina. Day 
phone 641-J, at nite 559-M. > 
HOWARD DGAI5P. 450 HP Wasp. 
Built 1943. Five place. 460 hours to- 
tal time since new. Licensed June, 1946. 
Day and night instrument flight. Hamil- 
ton Constant Speed Propeller, Spinner. 
6 hours cruising. Airline radio equip- 
ment. Three receivers. Two transmit- 
ters. Directional loop. Marker beacon 
receiver. Complete blind flight instru- 
ments. Landing and navigation lights. 
Flares. New custom interior, new 40 
coat hand rubbed finish in dove grey, 
cardinal red trim, insignia blue outline. 
Ship like brand new. Price $8,750. The 
Cocgan Company, 8440 Sunset Blvd., 
Hollywood 46, California. 


LUSCOMBE 

















FOR the best in light seaplanes see our 
Edo equipped Luscombes. Sea Wings, 
Inc., Westport, Conn. 

LUSCOMBE ‘Silvaire, all metal wing, 
brand new, no time, $2390.00. Central 
Ercoupe Sales, Marshall, Missouri. 


LUSCOMBE 8A. 1946 model in Al con- 
dition. Best offer takes it. D. E. King, 
116 S. Olive, Salina, Kansas. 


1946 NEW Luscombe Silvaire, all-metal 
job, privately owned, standard equip- 
ment, only 3 hours, $2750.00. J. Clib 
Barton, Merchants Bank Bldg., Fort 
Smith, Ark. 


EXCEPTIONALLY clean 8-A Luscombe 
1940, 65 Cont. fuel injection. Total 550, 
since engine major and magnafiux 220. 
Licensed until July, 1947. Always pri- 
vately owned. Trimmed bright red, pol- 
ished. Wheel pants, position lights, life- 
time windshield, new glass and prop. 
Cabin weatherstripped, insulated. Rea- 
mga priced. Leo Bruck, Manning, 
owa. 

















NORTH American, AT-6, $1250. Ready 
to license. 92 hours since major. Ed 
Hoadley, Bloomington, Indiana. 


PIPER 


65 HP J4A Coupe 1940. 3 hrs. since major, 
excellent paint, cream color, standard in- 
struments. Always hangared, 526 total 
hours, priced to sell. Will deliver for ex- 
penses. W. J. Roshong, Oberlin, Kansas, 


1 PIPER Cub, Model No. J3. Type Eng., 
Cont. Year built, 1946. Total hours, 100. 
Price $1975.00. Juanita Shepherd, Colo- 
nial Airport, Jacksboro, Tenn. 

1 PIPER Super Cruiser, Model No. J5. 
Type Eng., Lycomb. Year built, 1947. 
Total hours 14. Price $3200.00. Juanita 
- ea Colonial Airport, Jacksboro, 

‘enn. 


1946 J3, 92111 160 hr., $1800.00: 1946 J3, 
6817H 6 hrs. (new), $2195.00: 1946 Super 
Cruiser, 7580H, RCA 2-way radio with 2 
sets receivers and hand mikes, 50 hrs., 
$3400.00. Wheeler Motors, Caledonia, N. Y. 
PIPER J3C, 65. 35 hrs. since new, Sept. 
1946. $2150. A. Millar, 625 University Ave., 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

PIPER Cub J3C, Cont. 65 hp. Brown up- 
holstered seats. Built 11-6-46. Only 40 
hrs. $2100. Milo C. Lehman, 618 High 
St., Berne, Indiana. 


PIPER Cruiser. 3 place navy AE-1. Li- 
censed. 100 h.p. Lycoming; 64 hours 
total. Convertible into ambulance plane. 
Beautiful hand rubbed finish, $2500. Pic- 
ture on request. Billy McCain Motor Co., 
1207 Cerrillas Rd., Santa Fe, N. M. 
PIPER Trainer 1941 J3 C65, one piece 
windshield, new prop, dual brakes. Con- 
dition good throughout. $1250. Edward 
Baker, Towanda, Pa., R.D. 6. 


PIPER Cub Trainer-J3F65. Relicensed 
July. Excellent condition—175 hours 
since major, $1175. Owners purchasing 
faster ship. The Aviairs, Inc., 55 Waga- 
raw Bivd., Paterson 2, N. J. 

J3L, 65 Lycoming engine, 1 piece wind- 
shield, dual brakes and ignition, air scoop, 
full swivel steerable tail wheel, new prop, 
$1295.00. Waverly Flying Service, Waver- 
ly. Virginia. Phone 44-R. 

1946 J3C-65 PIPER Trainer, NC70406. 
Total time 62 hours. Hangared since de- 
livery May 18th, never damaged. Price 
$1800. Flyaway Field, Northern Aviation 
Co.. Indian River, Mich. Phone 621. 
LATE 41 Piper Cruiser, like new, less 
than 300 hrs. Deluxe equipment, always 
hangared locally. First $2000 gets. Mark 
Hopkinson, 2810 S. Main St., Los Angeles, 
Calif., Furlong Aviation, Compton Air- 
port, Compton, Calif. 


REARWIN 


REARWIN Cloudster, Instrument 
Trainer 8135T, 120 Ken-Royce. Built 1942. 
Low Time. 22 hours since overhaul. 
Gyro horizon, directional gyro, and all 
other flight and engine instruments. 
Generator. Trail and fixed antennae. 
Newly finished. Maintained by Pan 
American Airways. Cruises 120. Inex- 
pensive to operate. Just the instrument 
trainer for a G. I. Program. Price $1,950 
The Coogan Company. 8440 Sunset Bivd.. 
Hollywood 46, Calif. 


RYAN 


RYAN, Beautiful PT-22, 160 H.P. Kinner 
engine cruise actual 110 m.p.h. engine has 
270 total hrs. No hrs. since major with 
all bulletins complied licensed to July, 
1947. Complete instruments and radio. 
This plane practically new. I need cash 
so make an offer—but hurry. 3952 St. 
Pg Detroit 14, Mich. Phone Murray 
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SEABEE 


SEABEE. New, only time on ship flying 
from factory. Best offer over $6000. Box 
484, c/o Flying. 





FLYING 


1—STINSON 150. 200 hrs. since new, 12 
hrs. since 100 hr. check, primary group, 
two way radio, very sharp, $5250. Mark 
Hopkinson, 2810 S. Main St., Los Angeles, 
Calif., Furlong Aviation, Compton Air- 
port, Compton, Calif. 





SILV AIRE 


1946 SILVAIRE Cont. 85. Model 8E. Nav- 
igation and landing lights, starter, ayy 
35 hours, total, private ship. ,400. 
Owner buying larger ship. Floyd John- 
son, R2, Marshfield, Wis. Phone 413 
Lindsey. 





STINSON 150. Only 145 total hours. 
Factory clean. Used only for executive 
travel. Primary blind group. G-E. radio, 
lights, starter, generator. Owner buying 
larger. Will sacrifice to best offer over 
$4800. Wire, write or call Al. Wheeler, 
R.F.D. No. 1, Bridgeport, Conn. Phone 
Trumbull 11-12. 





STEARMAN 


TAYLORCRAFT 





STEARMAN, Navy N2S-3, Continental 
220, Boeing built April, 1943, standard in- 
struments including bank and turn in 
both cockpits, navigation lights, CO2 fire 
extinguisher, locking tail wheel, and Mc- 
Cauley steel prop. Aircraft and engine 
have 330 hours since, Naval Air Station 
recover and overhaul May, 1945. NCed 
November, 1946, has AN orange finish, a 
very complete and clean Stearman with- 
out the added cost of a fancy paint or 
trim job. Priced $1195, or with 2 Irvin 
seat chutes, $1295. Will deliver the first 
500 miles free. Carlisle A. Jacobsen, Bks. 
10, Spartan School of Aeronautics, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. 


PT-17. Only 168 hours since engine 
overhaul. Just relicensed and refinished 
in red dope and silver. New wood pro- 
peller and hub. Spars inspected. Believe 
it to be cleanest. Stearman in countrv. 
Price $950.00. Coogan Company, 8440 
Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 46, Calif. 


N25-3, 1943, 350 SOH on both, $1200.00. 
Plane like new refinished yellow, red, 
good fabric, licensed until 48. Engine 
painted, good shape. Prop magnafiuxed. 
See the others, so you can appreciate this 
buy. Wm. Carpenter, Bks. 10, Sparton 
School, Tulsa, Okla. 


STINSON 


1946 STINSON Voyager, 76 hours since 
new. Many extras, ‘new condition, 
$5000.00. Echelon Aeronautical Service, 
Box 104, Haddonfield, N. J. 


GULLWING Model V-77, Lycoming 300. 
Total time 130 hrs. since new. Wings re- 
covered and plane refinished late 1946. 
Upholstered in brown leather and tan 
whipcord, licensed five place. New two 
way two band Motorola radio, loop, au- 
tomatic trailing antenna, gyro horizon, 
gyro compass, turn and bank, rate of 
climb, sensitive altimeter, etc. Also re- 
cently majored extra engine and new 
spare constant speed prop. Bargain at 
$6700.00. Call, wire or write. C. G. Glass- 
=. Jr., P.O. Box 498, Corpus Christi, 
exas. 


STINSON Gullwing, 5 place, beautiful 
perfect ship. 25 hours total time, reason- 
able. Kurt Scheub, Crown Point Airport, 
Crown Point, Ind. 


GULLWING Stinson Reliant, late 43. 5p 
place. Ideal family, Business or Charter 
ship. Refinished, Soundproofed, Uphol- 
stered, New Windows, All Blind Flight 
Instruments, Lights, Starter, Heaters, 
Flaps, Constant Speed Prop. Ship and 
295 HP. Engine in good condition, 318 
hours since new. Sacrifice for $4500.00. 
% the new price! George Fitzpatrick, 
Route 3, Grant, Michigan. 


STINSON SMB8A. Just relicensed. Rea 
to go. 5 place. 215 Lycoming, $2450. I. J. 
Enger, 324 North Ist St., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Phone AT 1281, Eve. BR 3291. 


STINSON 10 A Voyager, 1941 model. 90 
hp. Franklin engine just overhauled. 
Wings just recovered. Painted blue and 
red. Ready to go. Well equipped. $2995. 
A bargain. I. J. Enger,-324 North 1st St., 
4 aa Minn. Phone AT 1281, Eve. 


STINSON L-5, NC63085, $2100. Engine 
total 550 hours. A-1 condition, uphol- 
Stered, radio. Bauer, 1363 Clubview 
Drive, Los Angeles 24, Calif., Phone 
Crentview 64800. 
































TAYLORCRAFT Ace, brand new, latest 
model, only ferrying time from factory, 
$1710.00. Central Ercoupe Sales, Mar- 
shall, Mo. 


L-2M, 1943. CONTINENTAL A-65. Li- 
censed, completely re-covered, Grade “A” 
fabric. New propeller, cowling. Com- 
plete Army flight, maintenance records. 
“Air Boy” receiver, intercom set. One 
piece windshield. Hangared. $1500. F. 
Conant, 320 University Ave., Ithaca, N. Y. 
TAYLORCRAFT, 1946 DeLuxe. Side by 
Side, perfect condition, only 35 hours, 
hangared. Save $300.00—$2295.00. Skis, 
all rigged, $75.00. Deliver for expenses. 
Wire, C. Burton, Cumberland, Wis. 


TAYLORCRAFT 1946, 200 hours total, 
wheel pants, hand rubbed finish. 95 to 
100 M.P.H. Cruising. $2150. Billy Mc- 
Cain Motor Co., 1207 Cerrillas Rd., Santa 
Fe, N. M. 

TAYLORCRAFT BC12D. Only 30 hrs., 
used as demonstrator. Blue and silver, 
new in July. Seneca Flying Service, Sal- 
amanca, New York. Phone 677J. 


LATE 1943 Taylorcraft, completely recov- 
ered. Greenhouse replaced by fabric- 
plexiglass. Windshield. spoilers. Richard 
Raymond, Phillips, Maine. 


TAYLORCRAFT 1946 Cont. 65, 80 hour 
total, like new, blue and silver. Private 
owned, always hangared, owner buying 
larger ship. $2000.00. Floyd Johnson, 
Marshfield, Wis. R. 2. Phone 413 Lindsey. 


1938 MODEL A40 Taylorcraft. Brakes, 
Dual wheel controls, steerable tail 
wheel. Present, 740 hrs., fifty since en- 
gine major, NC20596. Price $1198.00. First 
$100 deposit will hold. Howard Pidgeon, 
R. 4, Wilmington, Ohio. 


TAYLORCRAFT custom deluxe, 29 
hours total. Two-tone cream and blue; 
radio receiver; lights; heater. 24 gal. gas. 
Must sell. Best offer under $2,250. Will 
deliver. J. E. Stargel, 246 Whitmoor, Sil- 
ver Spring, Maryland. 


VULTEE 


BT13A NC58259, licensed for day, night 
and instrument, radio converted, com- 
pletely reconditioned, 140 hours since 
major. Hamilton controllable propeller, 
engine cover, $1450. Owner getting 4 
place ship. R. C. Smith, 34 E. Eagle Rd., 
Havertown, Pa. 



































WACO 





WACO Model AGC-8. Licensed five 
place, day and night instrument. New 
Bendix two-way radio, new factory in- 
stalled Jacobs 330 H.P. engine. Total 
hours, 125. Black and orange hand 
rubbed finish. Two incomplete engines 
with plane. Ship in excellent condition 
and clean throughout. Priced to sell. 
Bosworth Drilling Co., Box 3387, Phone 
480, Odessa, Texas. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


GREAT Lakes, 2T1A, Mark III Cirrus, 
Airplane and engine excellent. Just re- 
licensed. $850.00. W. Wall, 6243 May, 
Detroit 13, Mich. 
AIRPLANES—Used—Bargains at give- 
away prices. Licensed and flying. n’t 
buy that airplane or equipment until you 
have seen our latest used aircraft di- 
rectory. You may save yourself a fortune. 
Send 25c for mailing. Aero Trader, MFL, 
Adams, Mass. 
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STINSON 10. 80 * 50 hrs. since major, 
$2100.00 BT-13-B, 30 hrs. on engine since 
major, $1250.00. Aeronca Champion, 70 
hrs. total, $2100.00. Mr. E. M. Larrick, 
Lynchburg, Ohio. 


FAIRCHILD 24 demonstrators, 1 new 
Ranger and 1 new Warner, low hours, 
perfect condition, reasonably priced. Also 
want dealers in Southern Ohio, Kentucky 
and Indiana. New ships available at 
once. Verhostra Aviation Sales, 1002 
Jefferson, South Bend, Indiana. 


FAIRCHILD PT19, lowing, $1100. North 
American AT6 “Texan” cruises 160, $2200. 
Piper J5 Cruiser, three place, Lycoming 
75, $1350. Taylorcraft Side by Side de- 
luxe, 1941, wings recovered, $1500. Aero 
Instrument Company, Municipal Airport, 
Houston, Texas. 


AIRPLANES WANTED 


WANTED: The best 65 H.P. Piper Cub 
that $1000 will buy. Give full informa- 
tion first letter. All letters answered. 
Write to Ernest M. Hunt, Rt. 8, Box 220, 
Waco, Texas. 


LIGHT airplane, under 160 h.p. Single 
or twin engine. Land, sea, or amphibian. 
a 90-03 Liberty Ave., Ozone Park, 























WANTED private party with 4-passenger 
helicopter to drop guests into numerous 
high altitude fishing lakes and hunting 
territory. Pontoons necessary. Season 
May ist to November 24th normally. 
Extra income for Forest Service spotting. 
If you own a helicopter, investigate. This 
is one of Colorado’s largest and most 
beautiful resorts. Altitude 8267 feet. Ad- 
dress Ralph O. Musick, KaRose Resort & 
Dude Ranch, Granby, Colo. 


PARTS AND ACCESSORIES 


RANGER Engine (6410BIA) for parts: 
Mags., Carb., Shaft, 4 new cyl. Case com- 
plete. No rods-pistons. $75.00. Pressure 
Pot Sprayer, 5 gal. Complete, new. $75.00. 
Box 643, Martinsburg, W. Va. 


TIRES — New Post War — Goodyear — 
Firsts—Fresh stock at lowest prices ever. 
Every size stocked. We are the biggest 
supplier of tires in the country. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or we refund. Lowest 
rices. Immediate deliveries. Fabric. 

ope. Bolts. Sensenich Propellers. B. G. 
& Champion Spark Plugs. Storage Bat- 
teries. Shock cord rings. Windshields, 
Instruments, Scott Tailwheel Assemblies. 
Bob Trader Aero Supply. 909 Liberty 
Ave.. Pittsburgh, Pa 


PLASTICS Pre-formed for planes: AT-6, 
BT-13, Cessna UC-78, PT-26, or other 
planes quoted on request. Can be in clear 
or colored plexiglas. Del Plastic. 2134 
No. Upton St., Arlington, Va. Phone 
Chestnut 5529. 


AIRCRAFT Instruments: Completely 
overhauled, fully guaranteed and C.A.A. 
certified. Sensitive altimeter, rate/climbs, 
turn/banks, $25.00 ea. While they last. 
Many others at bargain prices. ARC-5 
range receivers. 190-550 kc., 6-tube su- 
rhet for 6, 12, or 24 volts. Complete- 
iy overhauled and guaranteed. $39.50 ea. 
6B Navigation Computor with leather 
case, brand new. $6.50. Janitrol cabin 
heaters, 15,000 BTU, $19.50. Charles Pi- 
cart. 733 13th St.. San Diego. Calif. 


EDO Floats model No. YD6470 to fit 
Noorduyn Norseman and others. We have 
several. Reasonable. Write, wire, phone: 
Brandt, Perkins, & Brandt, Alicia Airport, 
Marysville, California. Phone 2843. 




















PARTS: I have a complete stock of air- 
craft parts and supplies for all types air- 
craft formally used by the Army Air 
Forces. I also buy surplus aircraft for 
wrecking out for parts. Aero Service & 
Sales Co., P.O. Box 717, Jonesboro, Ark. 


CESSNA 150, I have for sale 50 UC 78’s 
as is or will deliver for $500.00. Also Jacob 
Engines as removed from Cessna includ- 

everything forward the _ firewall 
$225.00 crated. Aero Service & Sales Co., 
P.O. Box 717, Jonesboro, Ark. 
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BT-13 AIRCRAFT parts cheap. I have 
just wrecked out 13 ships and have com- 
plete listing such as metal wings for 
35.00. Aero Service & Sales Co., P.O. 
Box 717, Jonesboro, Ark. 


TURN Table Instrument, 8 speed, like 
new, $150. Also U.C. 78 parts. Let me 
know what you need. E. F. Felt, Ontario 
International Airport, Ontario, Calif. 


WANT oversize Continental A-40 pistons, 
new or used. Raymond Nicholas, 614 
Southeast 11th St., Grand Prairie, Texas. 


WANTED: Fuselage for a TG-32 Pratt- 
Reid sailplane. Capt. A. G. Patterson, 
Route No. 3, Pratt, Kansas. 


EDO FLOATS—one set for planes weigh- 
ing 2200 to 2400 lbs. Model C-2450 alu- 
minum 16 ft. long by 31 inch beam. Strut 
attachment fittings on floats but less 
struts and rubber hand-hole covers. 
These floats are in very good condition. 
Price $625.00. D. C. Blake, Redwood, 
Mississippi. 


GENERATORS, brand new! Model L-3, 
24 volt. Fits Cessna UC-78, BT-13B, AT-6 
(24 volt), Noorduyn (24 volt), etc. Or any 
24 volt system using 225 Jacobs, 450 P&W, 
550 P&W, etc. In original boxes. Special 
$24.95 each! Aero Instrument Co., Mu- 
nicipal Airport, Houston, Texas. 

RADIO Microphone, Airline pilot type, 
Magnavox eyo fits palm 5’ wire & 
regular plug! List $19.50; now only $6.95. 
T17 hand mike, new, only $3.50. Head- 
phones, new, $2.50. Aero Instrument Co., 
Municipal Airport, Houston, Texas. 


























MUFFLERS: Install an efficient air- 
cooled Metalized and stainless steel Diehl 
Aircraft Muffler. Weight, 6 lbs. Actually 
sucks out the exhaust gases. No baffles. 
Easy to mount. Approved. For particulars, 
write today. Diehl Laboratories, 7604 
Park Ave., North Bergen, N. J. 


NEW Batteries, 10” high, 9%”x5%”, 12V, 
34 Amp. Fits AT19 Stinson, PT26, etc. 
$19.75 dry, $21.75 fully charged ready to 
go, guaranteed. Complete line of parts 
and accessories for AT19. State your re- 
quirements. Landing lights, Grimes, Type 
ST250, $20.00 and ST1220, $7.00, also 
Grimes replacement parts. Complete line 
of Propellers, Engines, etc. Tie down Kits, 
$4.00 complete in zippered case. Heath 
Tie down kits, ideal for light aircraft, 
each $4.50. Microphones, push button 
telephonics, type T38C, $6.75. Low Impe- 
dance head set, brand new, large ear 
cups, $3.50. Clocks, New Elgin, 8 day four 
dials, elapsed time, $65.00. Instruments 
new and used, state your requirements. 
Tires, new. sizes 8.50x10.00 $11.00 each, 
6.50x10.00 $9.50, 27” tires $14.00 each, 33” 
$22.00 each. Size 10.00 Tail wheel tire 
$7.50 each—subject to prior sale. Flying 
Equipment Co., 1641-3 W. Wolfram St., 
Dept F, Chicago 13, Tl. 


PLANE Owners Attention! Government 
Surplus (portable) Oil Heaters. Utility 
oil heaters. Concentrated forced heat. 
Blower operates on 12 v. D. C. or 110 v. 
A.C. Used by Army to pre-heat aircraft 
engines. erate on regular current or 
plane’s batteries. Thermostatically con- 
trolled throughout firing range. Thermo- 
statically controlled shutoff in case of 
overheating. These heaters cost Govern- 
ment $142. We are offering them to you 
for $75 c.o.d. Order without delay—our 
supply is limited. The Home Supply Co., 
1086 Rice St., St. Paul, Minn. 


AVIATION EQUIPMENT 


U. S. ARMY all zippered birdcloth sum- 
mer g suits. New Government sur- 
plus. edium only. Price $14.95. Army 
Air Corps Style bombardier caps, sheep- 
skin lined, $2.50. U.S. Army Air Corps 
t A-2 jackets. Price $23.95. Schofield’s 

ying Equipment, Commercial Square, E 
Weymouth 89, Mass. 


WEATHER instruments for amateur and 
—— Wind direction and speed. 

arometers. Thermometers. Weather As- 
sociates, 401 N. Broad Street, Phila- 
delphia 8, Pa. 

















FLYING 


100 SHOP labels, $1.00 postpaid, return- 
able. Hinds Mfg. Company, 223 Second 
St. Niagara Falls 8, N.Y. 


AERIAL Photographic Equipment: We 
have the largest stock of aerial photo- 
graphic equipment in the Western United 
States. Cameras include K3B’s, K25’s, 
K17’s, K18’s, K20’s, K15’s, K21’s, K17B’s 
and 35mm motion picture cameras. We 
also have an excellent selection of verti- 
cal view finders, intravolometers, gun 
cameras, ringmounts, viewers and projec- 
tors, stereoscopes, portable laboratories, 
B3, B4, and B5 film developers, dryers, 
and all types of contact printers, at 
prices a fraction of wholesale. Let us 
know your requirements. The Coogan 
Gompeny. 8440 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 
alif. 


’ 


ARMY Air Force Ny 2 A-2 Computer 
now available, $2.00; Mark II (Weems) 
Navigation Plotter, $2.00; Dalton Naviga- 
tional Computer with book of instruc- 
tions, $5.00; New type “C” American Air- 
lines in fine leather case with instruc- 
tions, $5.00; E-6B Army Type Naviga- 
tional Computer with leather case and 
instructions, $10.00; Fairchild and other 
Sextants (War Surplus) $27.50 up. New 
book by Charles A. Zweng—Airline Trans- 
port Pilot Rating, $4.00; New Car $1.00; 
Private Pilot Examination, $1.00; Com- 
mercial Pilot Examination, $3.00; Ground 
Instructor Rating, $3.00. Dealers: new 
catalog now ready. Write for Agency 
Pan American Navigation Service, 12021 
Ventura Blvd., N. Hollywood, Calif. 


DUE to my husband’s death, I wish to 
sell his almost new K-20 Aerial Camera 
which he bought directly from Fairchild 
Camera & Instrument Corp. The camera 
has filters and also developing outfit pur- 
chased from Fairchild. so for Sale isa 
Taylorcraft DCO (L2A), Continental 65, 
1943 model. Stick control. Plexiglas one 
piece windshield and turtledeck gives 360 
degree vision. Basic CAA instruments, ad- 
justable front seat, parking brake. Plane 
painted and wings recovered last sum- 
mer; excellent motor; cruising speed 90 
MPH; handles beautifully, especially in 
stalls and spins. (Was never used for 
Army training, but assigned to Flying 
officers for radio observation work.) 
Carries fourteen gallons of gas. Mrs. Leo 
Boulette, Three Rivers, Mich. Phone 755. 


E-6-B DALTON Computers, strap on leg 
when flying, in metal container, turn dial 
with knob, instructions furnished, slight- 
ly used but each in perfect condition, 
guaranteed, worth $25, will liquidate for 
$8.00 with strap; $7.00 without strap. 
British Surplus Commodities, 5625 N. 
Spaulding Ave., Chicago 45, Ill. Att: H. 
Goodman. 


A-2 FLIGHT Jacket, $15.95. Brand new. 
Brown leather, zipper front, cloth lined. 
Sizes 36-46. AAF flying suits (coveralls) 
O.D. wool gabardine. New. Sizes 36-42, 
$7.50. Write for free illustrated list Army 
Surplus. Orders sent postpaid except for 
C.0.D. Complete satisfaction or money 
back. Consumers Clothing Co. Inc., Box 
19, 2066 First Ave., New York 29. 


NEW Bll Flight Jackets with Parka 
Hood, Army type, olive drab cotton twill, 
lined with alpaca and wool, hood lined 
with mouton fur, $17.95. B15 Flight 
Jackets, Army type, O.D. cotton twill, al- 
paca lined, mouton fur collar, sizes 36 & 
38 only, $14.95. B2 Pilot Caps, dark 
brown leather, sheep skin lined, long 
visor, $3.75. B3 Pilot Jackets, sheep skin 
lined, zippered, $20.00. A-11 A.A.F. Avia- 
tors leather Helmets with sponge rubber 
ear cups, $3.45. A9 leather Pilot Gaunt- 
lets, one finger mitten type, baby lamb 
lined, $5.95. A6 Pilot Boots, Army type, 
dark brown, sheep skin lined, $16.95. G. I. 
khaki wool gloves, leather palms, $1.95. 
Regular wool knit gloves, 95c. Send for 
complete free list. Fl peau ment Co., 
1641-3 W. Wolfram St., pt. F, Chicago 
13, Tlinois. 

ACCURATE compasses, $10.00. Sensitive 
altimeters. Student training. Guaranteed. 
$20.00. Ed Hoadley, Airport, Blooming- 
ton, Indiana. 
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RAY Ban Sun Glasses, ladies or gents, 
$9.75, with sweat-bar, $12.50. Fisher Gog- 
gles—Broadview, glareproof lenses, $21.00, 
clear lens, $18.00. Clearflight, glareproof, 
$17.50, clear $15.00. Skyway, glareproof, 
$14.50, clear, $12.00. Compass, Longines- 
Wittnauer pocket watch type, $2.25. Gen- 
uine brown calf wallet, the finest, $5.40. 
Pilot License Cases, PI genuine morocco 
leather, $1.80, P2 sheepskin leather, $1.30, 
Send for free list. Flying Equipment Co., 
ye | W. Wolfram St., Dept. F, Chicago 


NEW A2 Army type leather Flight Jack- 
ets, cloth lined, zippered, elastic knit 
waistband and cuffs, dark brown horse- 
hide, $18.75 or A2N, same jacket with 
dark brown mouton fur collar, $21.75. 
Nationally known “Sun” Dodger flying 
cap, khaki or olive drab twill, long visor, 
$1.15. Flying Suits, K1 tan byrd cloth, 
light weight, $10.00 or L1 olive drab wool 
gabardine, $14.00. Navy Pilot summer 
jackets tan poplin, unlined, zippered, 
$8.00. Flying Equipment Co., 1641-3 W. 
Wolfram St., Dept. F., Chicago 13, Ill. 


B4 BAGS, $18.00 plus 20% excise tax. 
Mae West Life Jackets, $4.00, CO2 Cart- 
ridges for same 25c each. Life rafts, one 
man parachute seat type, complete, 
$25.00. Five man rubber life rafts, $50.00. 
Motorola Air Boy receivers, $31.00, less 
batteries, batteries, $2.45 each, head- 
phones, $6.50 extra. Flying Equipment 
Co., 1641-3 W. Wolfram St., Dept. F, Chi- 
cago 13, Ill. 


COORDINATE Azimuth Ring for E6B 
Computer. Streamline your E6B: noth- 
ing new to learn; same results with fewer 
settings—save time—save errors; fewer 
markings necessary; wind vector can be 
read directly without rotating ring, mov- 
ing grid, marking face; fits all plastic 
E6B Computers. Price $1.00 each with 
instructions. Also, E6B Computer, plas- 
tic, $10.00; Cox and Stevens Computer, 
$35.00; Mark II Weems Plotter, $2.00; 
Universal Plotter, $3.75; American Air- 
line Computer, $5.00; Army Air Force, 
Type D-4 Computer, $2.00; e D-3, 
$.50; Mark 3A Plotting Board, $12.00; 
Mark VII Dalton Computer, $5.00; Mark 
8 Computer, $1.50; P-641, Na Air- 
craft Plotter, $1.50. Send for price list 
on all types of navigation equipment. 
Special consideration to dealer requests 
at favorable discounts. Carrow Naviga- 
— Service, 2510F Oakdale, Houston 4, 
exas. 


NEW A-2 A.AF. regulation type jackets 
in genuine horsehide in all sizes, $21.75. 
Brand new B-3 sheepskin jackets, not 
surplus, all sizes, $42.50 value now at only 
$22.50! New L-1 flying suits in wool 
gabardine with 9 zipper pockets, $12.50. 
B-2 pilots cap, lined, long leather visors, 
$3.75. New Model B-15 type fiying 
jackets. O.D. cloth, Alpaca lined with 
genuine Mouton fur collar, zippered 
front, all sizes, $14.95. Names engraved 
in gold on leather strip with wings to be 
sewn on jackets for only 75c. RAF. 
Sales Company, for finest in sportswear, 
509 So. Franklin St., Chicago, Tl. We 
welcome dealers and distributors on all 
= merchandise. Send for latest cata- 
og. 


NEW Parker 51 Pen and Pencil sets, 
$1750 each, no Fed. Tax. R.A.F. Aero- 
plane sun glasses, 12 Kt. pink gold filled 
frame with sweatbar, ground and pol- 
ished dropped lenses. Regular $12.95 
value, now $6.50 including case. We wel- 
come dealers and distributors at at- 
tractive discounts. Send for latest cata- 
logues. R.AF. Aviation Sales & Supa 
mn 509 So. Franklin St., Chicago, Illi- 
nois. 


FLYING Boots. Biggest values = can 
find. A-6 Shearing lined, new, $13.50. A- 
Flying boots, 90% new, $4.95. A-9 Light- 
weight boots, new $8.50. 40% discount to 
dealers in lots of 6 pair. Also new B-3 
flying jackets, $1195 net. Why pay 
more? A. Rudy Hruska & Bros., Inc., 117 
N. Seventh St., St. Louis 1, Mo. Dept. F. 
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U.S. AIR Corps. Tie down kits complete 
with 18 arrows, guy ropes, etc., and 
heavy canvas zipper bag. The best air- 
craft insurance you can buy. Now only 
$3.95. 30% discount to dealers, lots of 6. 
A. Rudy Hruska, 117 N. Seventh St., St. 
Louis 1, Mo. Dept. F. 


FLIGHT Schools seeking qualification 
under the Veteran’s Bill of Rights may 
receive assistance from us in setting up 
texts and equipment needed for ground 
school training. (Free Folder). Pan 
American Navigation Service, 12021 Ven- 
tura Blvd., N. Hollywood, Calif. 

C.A.A. EXAMINERS and Flight Instruc- 
tor epqtonmte: Fortify yourself with 
Flight Instructor by Zweng. The only 
text available showing methods of grad- 
ing the various ht maneuvers. Typ- 
ical “Multiple Choice Flight Instructors” 
examinations in the appendix. $3.00 post- 
aid or C.O.D. Pan American Navigation 
ervice, 12021 Ventura Blvd., N. Holly- 
wood, Calif. " 
NEW ratings—Can you pass the new 
CAA examinations? Can you define: 
Compression ratio—Relative bearing— 
Isentropic chart—Moment Arm—SBRA? 
These and thousands of pertinent ques- 
tions are covered in New DeLuxe Avia- 
tion Dictionary, by Charles A. Zweng. A 
“must book” for every airman and Ground 
Instructor. First Edition. $6.00 postpaid, 
orC.0.D. Pan American Navigation Serv- 
ice, 12021 Ventura Blvd.. N. Hollywood, 
Calif. 

COMMERCIAL Study book now being 
used by Certificated Instructor in G. I. 
ground school classes. This book will 
help you pass CAA exam. Large size 
easy to read. Money back guarantee. 
$2.50 postpaid, C.O.D. plus charges. Also 
private $1.00, Flight Instructor $2.00. 
Hangar Flying, Dept. 434, 112 E. Grove, 
Bloomington, Ill., Clip this. 

















PILOTS: Become a Flight Instructor. 
Prepare for exam for “Flight Instructor 
Rating” with our new multiple choice 
question and answer book. This self- 
testing book by H. L. Greinke, CAA Cer- 
tificated Flight and Ground Instructor 
includes typical examination questions 
and study suggestions. Digest size, printed 
large legible type. Easy to read and 
handle. Order on our money back guar- 
antee, $2.00 postpaid or C.O.D. plus 
charges. Also Commercial $2.50. Private 
$1.00. Car Parts 20, 43 and 60, 50c. 
Hangar Flying, Dept. 414, 112 E. Grove, 
Bloomington, Ill. Clip this. 
AIRCRAFT & Engine Mechanics needed 
everywhere. Cash in on good jobs now. 
Pass CAA Examination for A & E Me- 
chanics Rating (Mechanics License) with 
our completely revised manuals just off 
press. Includes all required details; il- 
lustrations, Civil Air Regulations and 
hundreds of latest Multi-Choice Exam 
Questions. Endorsed by GI’s. Satisfac- 
tion Guaranteed. Author holds A & E 
with 19 years experience. Aircraft Man- 
ual $1.75. Engine Manual $1.75. Combina- 
tion $3.00. Postpaid or COD. Flight 
Press Box 101-A, Edwardsville, Illinois. 


STUDENT Pilots: A complete stud 
course for Private Pilot exam. New Civ 
Air Regulations plus questions and an- 
swers. 84 pagee——tigent size—printed with 
large legible type, $1.00. Money back guar- 
antee. Also Quiz books for Commercial 
$2.50. Flight Instructor $2.00, Navig-Aid, 
Cross Country Planner $1.00. Car for Pri- 
vates 50c. Hangar Flying, —_ 424, 112 
E. Grove, Bloomington, Ill. Clip this. 


“AERO Mechanic’s Questionnaire” by 
Ralph P. Rice—a comprehensive study 
for aircraft and engine mechanics. 2000 
multiple-choice questions (form as used 
in CAA examination) and answers on 
following subjects required for mechanic 
license: Sheet Metal, Welding; Hydrau- 
lics; Rigging; Aero-dynamics; Wood, 
Fabric, Doping; Propellers; Ignition; 
Lubrication; Carburetion; Power Plants; 
Civil Air Regulations. $3.00 postpaid or 
c.0.d. Paxon Publications, Box 479, Law- 
Tence, Kansas. 

















FLYING 


FLYERS! Send today for the latest issue 
of “Wind-Socky.” You can tell which 
way the Bargains are blowing in the 
Mid-West. Published monthly! Yearly 
subscription—$1.00. 10c per copy. Box 
1060, Des Moines 11, Iowa. 


ATTENTION Mechanics: Do you want 
your C.A.A. Aircraft and Engine License? 
“Ross Aeronautical Services” have spent 
two ros compiling material which will 
enable you to obtain your licenses within 
30 days and we guarantee 
your C.A.A. written ex ations or 
every cent of your money will be re- 
funded. Complete multiple choice exam- 
inations have been compiled covering 
every phase of the C.A.A.’s latest written 
exams and are priced as follows: Air- 
craft Mechanic $10.00; Engine Mechanic 
$10.00. If you desire both sets of exam- 
inations a reduced price of $15.00 is of- 
fered. C.O.D. or Postpaid. You have 
your Aircraft and Engine License to gain 
and not one thing to lose so act now! 
We are the Nation’s outstanding special- 
ists on Aircraft and Engine Mechanics 
C.A.A. written examinations. Ross Aero- 
nautical Services, Dept. F, P. O. Box 1794. 
Tulsa. Okla. 


CURRICULA: Details Instructions. Out- 
line with references for Private, Commer- 
cial, Instrument and Instructor Courses. 
Includes 100 multiple choice questions. 
Conforms with Manual 50, V.A., and 
Minn. Requirements for Ground School. 
Written by licensed N. Y. school teacher 
Commercial Pilot and Ground Instruc- 
tor, with all ratings. $50.00 per Course. 
4 Courses $175.00. Send stamped envelope 
for sample. Vega Aviation Service, 108 
East Fifth St., St. Paul 1, Minn. 


“AIRCRAFT Hydraulic Systems,” by E. 
W. McDonough. Design-Theory-Opera- 
tion. A specialized branch of aeronautics 
for students, mechanics, engineers, 
draftsmen, training schools. Testing and 
maintenance of commercial and military 
hydraulic installations treated fully, 
$2.50. Aircraft Specialties, 134 South 
Waller Ave., Chicago 44. 


CORRESPONDENCE Courses and self- 
instruction books slightly used. Sold. 
Rented. Exchanged. All subjects. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Cash paid for used 
courses. Complete information and 100- 
page illustrated bargain catalog Free! 
Write—Nelson Company, Dept. 17, Chi- 
cago 5, Ill. 


INSTRUCTION 


AIRPLANE & Engine Mechanics—CAA 
examinations fully covered with typical 
multiple choice examinations. New ma- 
terial not found elsewhere. Complete 
Manual 330 pages, $3.00 postpaid or 
C.O.D. ‘Pan American Navigation Serv- 
ae Ventura Blvd.. N. Hollywood. 
alif. 


PILOTS — Aeronautical Training — new 
instruction Manual by “Zweng” prepares 
you on all phases of the examination. 
Navigation problems are shown solved. 
Typical new “Multiple Choice” examina- 
tions (not found elsewhere) are in- 
cluded. Price, $3.00. Applicant should 
also have Weems Dept. of Commerce 
Navigation Plotter, price $2.00 postpaid 
or C.0.D. Pan American Navigation 
Service, 12021 Ventura Blvd.. N Holly- 
wood, Calif. 


G. I. FREE Flight Training under G. I. 
Bill of Rights in sunny Florida. A career 
and a vacation at the same time. Good 
fishing, hunting, swimming & boating. 
Subsistance and free housing. Write for 
details. Sanford School of Aviation, P.O. 
Box 980, Sanford, Florida. 


YOUR pasts license uickly at iess cost. 

Earn while fiying. Write for deal. Gott- 

— School of Adrian, 
ch. 


BUILD your own BG 6 Utility or BG 8 
Two-place Sailplane from government 
certificated plans. Send 10 cents for il- 
lustrated circular. Briegleb Aircraft 
Company, Van Nuys, Calif. 
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PILOTS-NAVIGATORS: Our navigation 
lessons will prepare you in actual flight 
navigation as well as a C.A.A. instructors 
rating. Write for details: Air Navigation 
Service, 320 Stanton, Ames, Iowa. 


PATENTS 


INVENTORS! Sell your inventions 
yourself. Send $1.00 for Directory of 212 
manufacturers buying inventions. Free 
Legal forms. Invention Market Re- 
care | ae Madison Ave., New York 


INVENTORS: Without obligation, write 
us for information as to what steps an 
inventor should take to secure a Patent. 
Randolph & Beavers, Registered Patent 
ree 372 Columbian Bldg., Wash- 
ington D. C. 


INVENTORS: Test the commercial value 
of your tented or unpatented inven- 
tions, quickly and inexpensively. Write 
for free information. Institute of Amer- 
ican Inventors, Dept. 124, 1926 Eye St.. 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


FOR Patents and Trade Marks consult: 
Z. H. Polachek, Reg. Patent Attorney, 
1234 Broadway, New York 1, N. Y. Tele- 
phone, LO. 5-3088. 


INVENTORS—Steps to be taken in ob- 
taining patent protection available upon 
request. Victor J. Evans & Co., 248-D 
Merlin Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


EX NAVY Pilot desires permanent flying 
position. Former N.A.TS. plane com- 
mander. C.A.A. Commercial multi en- 
gine license, instrument rating, radio 
license, 1800 hrs. total flying time, 200 
hrs. actual instrument time, 1200 hrs. 
airline type of flying in D.C. 3 and DC. 4. 
Box 485 c/o Flying. 


EX-ATC Pilot. 14 years in aviation. Age 
32. Married. Airline Transport rating, 
instructor rating, A&E mechanic’s li- 
cense. 3000 hours. 1000 hours multi-en- 
-y first pilot. Experienced cross coun- 
day & night, instrument. Mainte- 
nance & overhaul. Willing to travel any- 
where commensurate to a situation that 
offers a reasonable future. Have pass- 
port. All communications § gratefully 
acknowledged. G. C. Conger, 52 Linden, 
Long Beach 2, Calif. 
ELECTRICAL Engineer. Experienced in 
Power line design and _ construction. 
Former Army flying instructor. 1100 hrs. 
Desires position combining skills. Mar- 
ried. Age 24. Free to travel. Box 486, 
c/o Flying. 


EX-ARMY Captain now airline captain 
desires position in Seattle, Washington, 
as air-cargo captain or executive’s per- 
sonal pilot. Have 4000 accident-free 
hours, 350 actual instrument time. Hold 
airline transport rating, multi and single 
engine, land and instructor’s rating. 
Water-rating obtainable. Age 24. Mar- 
ried. Address answers: Box 487, c/o 
Flying. 


EX-ARMY captain, 2200 hours, com- 
mercial license, single and multi-engine 
and instrument ratings, desires position 
with corporation or charter line. Larin 
Tompkins, Box 1067, Idabel, Okla. 


FORMER Naval aviator with own Re- 
public Seabee desires charter connection 
or full time association with executive. 
Have 2000 hours pilot time. Non-fiying 
background includes college, professional 
engagements as actor and emcee, and 
varied sales experience. Don Lasley, 
Bethesda Park Seaplane .Base, West 
Palm Beach, Fila. 


EX-ARMY pilot, B.S. in ME. nine yrs. 
flyi experience, 4000 hrs. ATR, com- 
mercial, multi-engine, instrument and 
radio. Desire test or executive flying. Box 
491, % FLYING. 


FLIGHT instructor, Spartan graduate, 
young woman desires position at univer- 
sity airport. Commercial flight instruc- 
tor, 224087. Miss Kathy McCue, 923 S. 
Rockhill Ave., Alliance, Ohio. 
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EX-ARMY pilot with single, twin and 
four engine experience desires to fly for 
an individual, corporation, etc. Age 29. 
Would like to survey your needs if you 
are contemplating the purchase of a 
—_ and recommend the practical ship 
or your most profitable and particular 
type of operation. I have a life time 
good paying Civil Service position but I 
would like to get back into flying. If you 
want a dependable, honest, neat appear- 
ing pilot that doesn’t drink or smoke, 
then write for personal interview. Box 
488 c/o Flying. 


COMMERCIAL pilot desires employ- 
ment, ex-navy Lt. Cmdr., 4300 accident 
free hours in single and multi-engine 
aircraft. Qualified to fly an instrument 
in single and multi-engine land or sea 
plane. Coliege graduate, 7 yrs. Admini- 
strative experience, and free to travel. 
Contact H. Ginn, Cambridge City, In- 
diana. Phone 8035. 

FORMER British and Canadian Airline 
pilot, 4000 hrs., 370 night, 235 instrument, 
1000 on DC-3’s. Has Canadian airline li- 
cense, C.A.A. commercial single and 
multi-engine land, single engine sea, in- 
strument rating, A&E licenses. Will ob- 
tain A.T.R. if desired. Age 25, conscien- 
tious, reliable, non-drinker, two years 
college. Desires position as company 
pilot flying DC-3 or like equipment; free 
to travel, domestic or abroad. References 
on request. K. F. Horton, Parks Air Col- 
lege, E. St. Louis, Tl. 

LICENSED Civil Engineer and Commer- 
cial Pilot desires position incorporating 
Aviation with Engineering. Age 34, mar- 
ried, amateur photographer. 1 yr. struc- 
tural design & bldg. const. supervision; 
5 yrs. highway & bridge design & const. 
(present employment); 4 yrs. navy; Air 
Corp. Lt. Cmdr., over 1500 accident free 
hours. CAA Commercial, unlimited 
single engine land. Box 489, % Flying. 


EXPERIENCED pilot-airline transport 
pilot rating. 1050-3150 H.P. 16 months 
co-pilot for American Airlines. 4% years 
Army pilot—Bombardment and Testing. 
Qualified as First Pilot in army on 30 
types including: B-17;: C-47; B-26; B-25; 
UC-78; AT-7; P-47; P-51; P-38; Spitfire, 
Corsair, etc. Age 26, married. Desire 
position as test pilot or first pilot for 
corporation, individual or airline. Will 
reply to all correspondence. James O. 
Rudolph, 604 N. Birney St., Bay City, 
Mich. 
EX-ARMY pilot desires flying position. 
750 hours—commercial license—single and 
multi-engine land. Instrument and in- 
structor ratings. Age 22, single. Aubrey 
- Sweezey, 50 Clark St., Framingham, 
ass. 


I HAVE over 125 hours in light planes, 
will ferry your plane anywhere, anytime 
for actual expenses only. Also eager to 
fiy co-pilot on heavy planes for actual 
expenses only. All offers answered. Vic- 
tor R. Shipp, 625 N. W. 19th St., Okla- 
homa City 3, Okla: 


WHAT Are We Offered? Man and wife 
desire aviation positions—together, if 
possible, but any offer with a future ac- 
ceptable. Anywhere North-South Amer- 
ica or Europe. Wife, 21, competent sec- 
retary experienced United and American 
Airlines. Man, 29, Graduate VMI Civil 
Eng., Graduate Boeing School Airline 
Technician. 2 years aero. eng. Naval 
Aircraft Factory, 9 months as civilian 
flight instructor. 8 years rated pilot. 
Commercial Multi-eng. Land, Single. eng. 
Land and Sea, Instructor, Instrument. 
A&E pending. Army Service Pilot, Com- 
manding Officer and Flight-test, Main- 
tenance Officer of Service Squadron in 
Europe. Experienced with personnel. 
Suggest Executive Pilot-Hostess of pro- 
gressive concern with openings, Airport 
Management. Box 478, % FLyIne. 


FORMER B-24 pilot, 1100 hours accident 
free. Single and multi-engine commer- 
cial, instrument rating, radio-telephone 
license. Prefer position as personal or 
company pilot. All offers considered. Box 
479. % FLYING. 





























FLYING 


EX-AAF Bombardier-Navigator has pri- 
vate license, is completing course for 
commercial license, wants flying job with 
future, considerable travel involved, no 
objection to foreign work. Single, 25, so- 
ber, eager, will go anywhere, fly anything. 
Need experience, willing to start at bot- 
tom, work up. Have years of experience 
in newspaper publishing, promotion, ad- 
vertising, printing, etc. Excellent per- 
sonal, business, and credit reference. All 
offers will be thoroughly considered and 
answered. Victor R. Shipp, 625 N. W. 19th 
St.. Oklahoma City 3, Okla. 


COMMERCIAL pilot, 13 years experi- 
ence, 4700 hours, instrument, instructor, 
single, multi-engine land and sea planes, 
300 hours instrument, 100 hood, 90 link, 
1050 day and night cross-country over 
civil airways, prewar instructor CPT, 
Army, charter, ex-naval transport pilot, 
personal pilot for Admiral 2% years. Ex- 
perienced maintenance supervision, per- 
sonnel, operations. Now employed, avail- 
able within ten days for personal inter- 
view. Desire position as personal pilot, 
charter, administrative, instrument in- 
structor. Prefer small field middlewest 
e northwest. Write or wire Box 492, % 
ying. 


FORMER Army Pilot, 4% years service, 
desires flying position. 2300 hours in 
trainers, fighters, light, medium, and 
heavy bombers. 2% years basic and ad- 
vanced instructor. Hold CAA instrument 
certificate, radio permit and commercial 
single and multi-engine land _— rating. 
Married, dependable. All offers consid- 
ered and answered. Walter E. Cope, 36 
W. Turnbull Ave., Havertown, Pa. 


EX-FIGHTER pilot, 1200 hours, one year 
experience maintenance and flying P-80. 
Extensive test flying experience and con- 
ducting operational suitability tests of 
fighter. aircraft in the AAF Proving 
Ground Command. Bryan Instrument 
School graduate. Commercial license, 
single and multi-engine land. Foreign 
service not objectionable. Consider all 
offers. John P. McCann, 523 Basswood 
St., Jacksonville 6, Fla. 


FORMER Air Force Pilot. Commercial 
single and multi-engine, instructors rat- 
ing. 3rd class radio permit. Desires fixed 
based operations combining instruction 
and charter work. Interested in small 
field management. Desire location in 
South. Charles Brookshire, 745 Main St., 
Cartersville, Ga. 


EX-ARMY Pilot_desires flying position. 
Single. Age 22, Day, Night, Instrument, 
X-C experience, Single, Multi-Engine 
1100 hours, 800 in C-46 & C-47. Commer- 
cial License Instructor Rating, go any- 
where. Box 476, % FLYING. 


AIR Line Pilot, 11 yrs. experience, age 27, 
4000 hrs., hold all CAA ratings, Former 
Naval Air Transport Pilot. Desires posi- 
tion as company pilot on multi or four 
engine equipment. Will answer all offers. 
Box 8167, Kansas City, Mo. 


EX-ARMY A.C. Liaison Pilot, commer- 
cial single flight instructor rating. Will 
have multi-engine soon. 1000 hours, want 
position as flight instructor. Age 33, good 
health, unmarried, adaptable, widely 
traveled, speaks foreign languages. Has 
passport ready, available on short notice, 
go anywhere, preferably South America. 
i bs aa 313 W. 55th St., New York City 


EX-ARMY Senior Pilot, eleven years pi- 
lot experience, including R.C.A.F. Mar- 
ried, age thirty-two. Hold commercial 
license 235-40 with instructor, instru- 
ment, single and multi-engine rating. 
Over 4,100 accident free hours including 
1,000 B29, 1,300 B17 and much C-47, C-45 
time, with balance in almost all types in- 
cluding helicopter. I will consider any 
attractive offer, and answer all corres- 
pondence. If you can use a reliable, safe 
pilot with a long superior record since 
1935, contact me at once. Available im- 
mediately. Just discharged 6 November, 
and post-war plans are fading, due to 
strikes and production delay. P.O. Box 
2185, Cincinnati 1, Ohio. 
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A&E MECHANIC—Approved school 
graduate, ground instructor rating, flight 
engineer AAF—C-45, C-47, CB-24 experi. 
ence, private pilot and FCC radio tele. 
hone license, married; desires position 
volving one or combination of above 
qualifications. an, 3 Daisy 
Ave., Floral Park, N. Y. 





HELP WANTED 


SALESMEN-Pilots. Established concern 
offers permanent employment to pilots 
having extensive water flying ck- 
ground in sales, service and demonstra- 
tion of seaplanes and/or amphibians, 
Write, giving age, education, hours, rat- 
ings, sales and equipment experience 
and where acquired, previous employ- 
ment, marital status; also present avail- 
ability and salary expected. Applications 
considered confidential. Box 490, % 
Flying. 
AIRCRAFT and engine mechanic. Must 
be honest energetic extremely capable 
man to handle all around work in small 
shop. Should be able to instruct few G1. 
Trainees in aircraft and engines. Sales 
and trading ability valuable asset. Ex- 
cellent conditions and climate. Only 
operation on field. Will pay salary and 
percentage of shop net. Address Mana- 
ger, Lordsburg Airport, Box EE, Lords- 
burg, N.M. 

FLIGHT Instructor. Between ages 23 
and 40 years. Must have good personal- 
ity and be business getter. Handle small 
and medium size ships. Must be thor- 
oughly competent-on all classes general 
flying and charter. Some GI. flying 
training. Only operation on field. Ex- 
cellent climate and field conditions. Mar- 
ried man preferred. Salary or salary and 
commission. Address Manager, Lords- 
burg Airport, Box EE, Lordsburg, N.M. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

















AIRLINE employment interest you? Get 
the facts before you apply. Latest advi- 
sory report “Airline Opportunities” an- 
swers your questions about the airline 
industry, employment opportunities, job 
classifications, qualifications, training, 
how and where to apply. $:.00. Air 
Transport Research and Advisory Serv- 
ice, Dept. B. Box 1044, Kansas City 10, 
Mo. 

CALIFORNIA Sales Agent will repre- 
sent your organization or product in Na- 
tion’s Air Capital. Sales, distribution, 
advertising and publicity, market analy- 
sis and reports, special assignments. 23 
years aviation experience in Los Angeles 
area. Service for individuals: Questions 
regarding employment, wages, require- 
ments, business opportunities, property 
values, rentals, etc. in Southern Califor- 
nia fully answered in letter, $2.00. 
George Miller, 1333-18th St., Santa 
Monica, Calif. 


BANNER towing is profitable. We outfit 
you completely to start your own busi- 
ness. Prepare now for summer season. 
Write for particulars. Miami Aero Ad- 
vertising Co., Inc., 210 Alcazar Ave. 
Coral Gables, Fla. 


AVIATION Repair Station available to 
right party. Repair hangar 206x85 ft. 
Main hangar 40,000 ft., class 5 airport, 
good activity, centrally located. Also 
available: carpenter shop, photo labora- 
tory and manufacturing facilities, rail- 
road siding on field. Write R. H. Brown- 
ing, Municipal Airport, Sanford, Fla. 











THOUSAND Islands wants an airport. I 
have a farm of two hundred sixty-seven 
acres on main highway, two hundred 
acres level with a 1400 ft. strip. Eight 
good buildings for dairy farming. For 
sale for airport and farming. A_ big 
opportunity. Dr. Bickelhaup, State 
Tower Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 

FOR SALE: One of Alaska’s leading air- 
lines. Planes, — ~ hangars, equipment. 
$75,000. Address inquiries to Box 430, % 
Flying. 
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ESTABLISHED “Certified Aviation Cen- . 
ter” for sale, heart of Cleveland, princi- 
pal street. Handling Link training, pri- 
yate, commercial ground. school for 
several flight operators, plus sizeable in- 
dependent trade. Excellent ground floor 
frontage, next to Cleveland’s main sports 
center, for retailing aviation merchan- 
dise. Fully-equipped classroom, CAA ap- 
proval applied for; Link room, factory 
reconditioned C-3, excellent condition; 
office and equipment; large merchandise 
display area, show case, shelves, good 
inventory, etc. Must sacrifice, asking 
only $6000. AerOhio, 3707 Euclid, Cleve- 
land. 


WANTED MISCELLANEOUS 


5 CYLINDERS and head assemblies com- 
plete for 2 Velie M-5 engine. Also prop 
and hub for same. Box 470, % Flying. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PLANES, gliders, autogiros made of 
paper, toothpicks, pins, glue. LEasily 
assembled. Twenty plans and instruc- 
tions, $1.00. Dent, Dept. F, Box 262, 
Starkville, Miss. 

3.8 ct. DIAMOND ring for new small 
plane for spring delivery. Frank E. 
Muchow, Winthrop, Minn. 

AIRPLANE Photographs and _  photo- 
plans. Send fifteen cents for sample 
photograph and catalogue. Aero Re- 
search Laboratories, 2504 W. Cherry St., 
Milwaukee 5, Wis. 


GOLD $35 ounce. Mail old gold teeth, 
broken jewelry, watches, rings, dia- 
monds, spectacles, dental gold plates, in 
any condition. Write today. Moss Gold 
Buying Service, E28, New York 34, N. Y. 


FLIGHT Plan and flight plan clipboard 
designed for personal use by Airline 
Captain. Fly cross-country with ease 
keeping an accurate running log of time, 
speed distance, fuel consumption, etc. 
The light weight aluminum clip board 
clips a standard size 11”x8%” sheet 
tightly on either side, so it is windproof 
and is invaluable for pilots and instruc- 
tors giving flight tests, making notes and 
grading students. Pad of flight plan 
blanks $1.50. Clip board $2.90. Both 
$4.00. Mail your order today to Flight 
Plan, Box 1383, Memphis, Tenn. 














HARLEY single cylinder motorcycle $50, 
Harley twin $65, complete. Motorscooters 
$9 up, midget cars $10, motorcycle $25, 
less motors. Motors $3 up; outboard 
motors $6 up. Over 5000 lloon tires 
for motorscooters and small cars $1 up, 
mailorder only. Send 25c for Big War- 
Bargain catalogue Number 18, just out, 
listing the above and hundreds of other 
bargains in new and used motors, motor- 
scooters, midget cars, racers, etc. (35c by 
First Class Mail) Midget Motors Direc- 
tory, Athens, Ohio. 


JET Engines—famous Dyna-Jet minia- 
ture jet gasoline engine for airplanes, 
helicopters, cars, and boats. Guaranteed 
develop in excess of 3.5 pounds thrust 
without ram air. Weight 16 oz. $24.50 
ready to run. Aeromarine, 5201 Old 
Springfield Pike, Dayton 3, Ohio. 





FLYING 





NOTICE! 
In replying to Box Numbers, be 
sure to address letters to 


FLYING 


185 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 
Note! This does not apply to Box Numbers where 
City and State are shown. 











FLYING club expanding. 6 new mem- 
bers. Jerry Brofman, 2815 Neck Rd., 
Brooklyn 29, N. Y. 


CIGARETTES. Popular brands $1.59 per 
carton postage included. Orders shipped 
immediately. No C.O.D.’s_ accepted. 
Branford Mfg., 126 Branford Pl., New- 
ark, N. J. 

BACK number airplane magazines: 
1909-1947. Send your want list. Moran, 
3629 Oxford, Riverdale, N. Y. 





JOBS with a future. Foreign and 
American positions in 30 major fields, 
also Federal opportunities for men and 
women, veterans preferences, listed in 
1947 copyrighted report. How and where 
to apply. Mail one dollar today. Money 
back guarantee. Boston Trading Co., 
P.O. Box 332B, Boston 1, Mass. 


AIRPLANE Photographs 4c each. Send 
10c for sample XS-1 photo and sensa- 
tional list. Henry Clark, Box 322, Sara- 
ll I Sa ae 
GOLD Stamping. Your name in 24K 
gold printed on brown leather strip for 
your jacket. One line 65c; two lines $1.00. 
(No C.O.D.’s please) Flying Equipment 
Co., 1641-3 W. Wolfram St., Dept. F, 
Chicago 13, Til. ei en a ae 
DEADLY Judo—Fiercest fighting tech- 
nique. Trick knockouts. (200 photographs 
—plus illustrations). Expert instruc- 
tions. Three volumes complete $2.25. 
Variety House, Box 46-MA, Wall Sta- 
tion, N. Y. 5, N. Y. 








WANTED to trade 1943 Army jeep A-1 
condition, 1900 miles, for BT-13A 
George Carroll, 52 Hiawatha Ave., 
Waltham, Mass. 


ACETATE Butyrate pigmented dope. All 
colors now available, $3.10. Clear acetate 
butyrate dope, $2.38. Not surplus, but 
currently manufactured by W. P. Ful- 
ler & Co., A. Rudy Hruska, 117 N. 
Seventh St., St. Louis 1, Mo., Dept. F. 
GET that airplane repaired cheaply, 
quickly. We call for. AeroTraders, Vet- 
erans Airport. Bloomington, Indiana. 





BUYING a used Ercoupe? Let us tell 
you where and how to get a bargain. 
Send $1.00 for contact service. Box 141, 
Bellefontaine, Ohio. 

345 ANTIQUE Firearms: 3000 Bargains: 
Indian Relics, Coins, Swords, Rifles, 
Cartridges, Minerals, Fossils, Flintlocks. 
Catalog with photographs 25c. Heike, 
Wenona, Ill 


AIRLINE Baggage Stickers—6 different 
25c, 18—$1.00, 28—$2.00. Airlabels. Dept 
FL, 1145 St. Charles, Villa Park, Il. 

5 POWERFUL Alnfco magnets $1.00. 
Free literature describes time-saving > 
plications. Ronald Eyrich, Box 849, Mil- 
waukee 1. 
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R&R Mfg. Co. marine and auto division, 
Anderson, Indiana, Robert M. Roof. $1.00 
for our new 1946 speed and power equip- 
ment catalogue with price sheet showing 
racing cars, midgets, speed boats with 
recommendations how to rebuild your 
motors for racing. Dual ignition racing 
cylinder heads for V-60-100 and Mercury 
Ford engines. Dual intake manifolds, 
racing pistons, camshafts, compound 
valve springs, Lynite flywheels, quick 
change gear boxes and numerous other 
supplies. 
MILITARY Insignia: Set of 18 different 
embroidered wings (Pilot, Observer, Gun- 
ner, etc.) , $2.00. 22 different American or 
15 foreign emblems—$1.00. Introductory 
offer never equalled. Hobbyguild. 35G 
West 32nd St., New York. 
T-HANGARS, immediate delivery. 
Terms. Reasonable 36 monthly payments 
U. S. Aeroplane Carriers, Dover, 1. 


AIRCRAFT Rescue Trailers for Conven- 
tional Automobile Hitch. U. S. Aeroplane 
Carriers, Dover, Delaware. 


REAL Photographs of all the latest Al- 
lied and enemy aircraft. Also World War 
I. Send 25c for sample photo and illus- 
trated 52-page catalogue listing nearly 
4,000 photos. Over 250,000 photos in 
stock. Aeroplane Photo Supply, Box 195, 
Toronto, Canada. 


HAVING Car trouble? New, used, guar- 
anteed auto, truck parts. Save money. 
Transmission specialists. Describe needs; 
immediate reply. Victory, 2930L North 
Western, Chicago 18. 


LOOK—24-Hour Watch Dials fit any 

watch. 1 minute to apply. 15c each—2 

for 25c. Send cash to Aviation Enter- 

. Dept. 1, P. O. Box 671, Gallup, 
. Mex. 


HIP Boots & Waders. Hip Rubber Boots 
(black) $8.50; Hip Rubber Boots (feath- 
erweight, olive green) $9.95; Arm Pit 
Waders (black) $17.95; Arm Pit Waders 
(featherweight, olive green) $22.95; Knee 
High Hunting Boots (featherweight, olive 
reen, snug fitting at ankle, cleated soles, 
acing four inches from the top) $6.95; 
also, Aviator Sheeplined Plig t Boots 
(rubber bottoms, See fronts, large sizes 
only) $17.95. Schofield’s Flying Equip- 
ment, Commercial . East Weymouth, 
Mass. No C.O.D. orders please. 


LETTERHEADS Designed: Personal or 
business attractive and original. $2.00. 
Scott’s Studio, Somerville, Tennessee. 


PILOTS: Your name cleverly drawn in 
cartoon. 8 x 10, $1.00. State plane you 
fiy. Scott’s Studio. Somerville, Tenn. 


FREE: German War Relics with each 
purchase. Send 10c for price list of cap- 
tured Foreign medals, daggers, uniforms 
and receive 4 German Ration Potato 
stamps, free. Hobbyguild, L35 West 32nd 
St., New York. 


CONTACT lenses are a natural for you 
if you must wear glasses. Unlimited field 
of vision, no fogging. Fliers, visual prob- 
lems our specialty. 24 to 48 hour service. 
Klear Vision Contact Lens Specialists, 7 
W. 44th St., New York, N. Y. 
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Classified Advertising Pages 


Rates: 15 words for $3.00 (minimum charge). Additional words 25c¢ each. 
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FLYING’S USED PLANE LIST OF 


AUTHORIZED AIRCRAFT DEALERS 


The world's finest selection of used aircraft is listed in this special reader service section. 


Fine 


used airplanes in good licensed condition, some with hardly any time at all, many with but a few 
hours since overhaul. Each plane selected by an expert who has the mark of factory approval due 
to the fact that he is an AUTHORIZED AIRCRAFT DEALER. These are ships you can buy to fly. 


ALL AIRCRAFT LISTED ARE LICENSED 


April, 1947 
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DEALER MODEL TYPE YEAR TOTAL HOURS MAJOR OVERHAUL PRICE 
NO. ENGINE BUILT |" PLANE | ENGINE | PLANE | ENGINE 
AERONCA 
Echelon Aeronautical Service, Box 104, Haddonfield, New Jersey............--| Chief Cont. 65 1946 15 15 15 15 $2,600.00 
Ruscoe Flying Service, Woodbridge Airport, Iselin, New Jersey. ...... oe Cont. 65 1947 50 50 50 50 2,400.00 
— ene — Inc., Municipal Airport, Muscatine, lowa................ 7AC Cont. 65 1946 110 110 110 110 2,325.00 
Service, ote yy Airport, Muscatine, lowa ---| ZAC Cont. 65 1946 180 180 180 180 2,275.00 
Wiliam F «ha ting . O. Box 430, Adams Field, Little Rock, ihricaneae edelad 11AC Cont. 65 1946 30 3 30 30 2,250.00 
y being Inc., Municipal Airport, Muscatine, lowa........ ooo} TAC Cont. 65 1946 170 170 170 170 2,250.00 
Al , Inc., Roosevelt Bivd., Philadolphia, Pa....................- 11AC Cont. 65 1946 225 225 225 225 2,200.00 
Goddard Flying Service, Ardmore Airport, Ardmore, Oklahoma...............- Chief Cont. 65 1946 50 50 50 50 2,200.00 
Goddard Flying Service, Ardmore Airport, Ardmore, Oklahoma ............... Chief Cont. 65 1939 10 10 10 10 2,200.00 
Johnie Cleveland, 3221 Downing, Jackson, Mississippi.....................+- 11AC Cont. 65 1946 4 40 40 aw 2,100.00 
Blair County Aviation Co., Altoona Blair County Airport, Martinsburg, Pa....... Champ Cont. 65 1946 150 150 150 150 2,100.00 
Blackwell Flying Service, "Box 147, Vale, Or regon peataneour 7AC Cont. 65 1946 125 125 0 0 2,095.00 
M. B. Huggins, Jr., Huggins Airport, Timmonsville, South Carolina --| ZAC Cont. 65 1948 100 100 100 100 2,095.00 
Chas. s, Jr., Box 365, Versailles, Missouri... . ‘ 7AC Cont. 65 1946 290 155 290 155 2,050.00 
DeLong Aviation Service, Gainesville, Georgia ay ayes --| ZAC Cont. 65 1946 30 30 30 30 2,000.00 
DeLong Aviation Service, Gainesville, Georgia. 6... 2... eee e eee eee eeeee 7AC Cont. 65 1946 20 20 20 20 2,000.00 
am Flying Service, Inc., Hunter Field, Cedar Ravids, lowa................-. 11AC Cont. 65 1946 689 689 689 689 2,000.00 
jarry T. Resch, St. Francis, hl oun oc odiee hee eenewe 7AC Cont. 65 1946 200 200 200 200 1,995.00 
Hoot Aviation Enterprises, R. R. 3, Jeffersonville, Indiana..................... 12AC Cont. 65 1946 10 10 10 10 1,946.99 
Boulevard Airport, Inc., Roosevelt Bivd., Philadelphia 14, Pennsylvania. eeery 7AC Cont. 65 1945 850 850 850 250 1,900.00 
Echelon, Aeronautical Service, eS 104, Haddonfisld, N. J 7AC Cont. 65 1946 150 150 150 150 1,900.00 
Via Air, St. Clair County Airport, Port Huron, Michigan 7AC Cont. 65 1946 180 180 180 180 1,900.00 
Theo. R. Gensemer, Berks Airport, Box 670-A, Readiny, Pennsylvania 7AC Cont. 65 1946 195 195 195 195 1,850.00 
McFarland Flying Service, 316 E. McDaniel St., Springfield, Missouri 7AC Cont. 65 1946 25 25 23 25 1,850.00 
Brunswick Flying Service, Airpark, Brunswick, Maine 7AC Cont. 65 1946 200 200 15 15 1,800.00 
a School of Aeronautics, Soe teres | Airport, Gettysburg, Pennsylvania. 7AC Cont. 65 1946 443:50 443:50 443:50 22:44 1,800.00 
McFarland Flying Service, 316 E. McDaniel Street, Springfield, Missouri oo fae Cont. 65 1946 172 172 172 172 1,750.00 
Hunter a Service, Inc., Hunter Field, Cedar Rapids, lowa. . 65AC Cont. 65 1941 545 545 56:05 56:05 1,700.00 
Williams Flying Service, P. O. Box 430, Adams Field, Little Rock, Arkansas 7AC Cont. 65 1946 540 540 540 540 1,650.00 
Williams oa. Service, P. O. Box 430, Adams Field, Little Rock, Arkansas 7AC Cont. 65 1945 550 400 550 0 1,650.00 
Ruscoe Fl ying Service, Woodbridge Airport, Iselin, New Jersey 7AC Cont. 65 1946 400 400 400 20 1,600.00 
Theo. R. Gensemer, Berks Airport, Box 670-A, Reading, Penneyivania Pes. 1939 2200 2200 2200 2200 1,550.00 
Ruscoe at Service, Woodbridge Airport, Iselin, New Jersey.......... 7AC Cont. 65 1946 500 500 500 10 1,500.00 
Johnie Cleveland, 3221 Downing St., Jackson, Mississippi 7AC Cont. 65 1946 525 §25 25 25 1,400.00 
Johnie Cleveland, 3221 Downing St., Jackson, Mississippi ee Cont. 65 1946 340 340 340 340 1,400.00 
Park Region Aviation, Inc. | Airport, Fergus Falls, Minnesota. ....... satesecsss Se 1942 1258:35 488:45 1258:35 485:45 1,350.00 
Witcher Flying Service, Georgetown, South Carolina TC Cont. 65 1941 1000 1000 300 150 1,275.00 
Goddard Flying Service, Ardmore Airport, Ardmore, Oklahoma TAL Cont. 65 1939 2000 1000 30 30 1,200.00 
Robert J. Winter, East Richmond Airport, R. 3, Richmond, Indiana TL65 Lyc. 65 1940 2278 2280 400 2280 1,200.00 
Prentice Aircraft Sales & Service, Adrian City Airport, Adrian, Michigan........ TF65 Frank. 65 1945 566 566 127 127 1,200.00 
Brockton Airways, Inc., Brockton Airport, Brockton, Massachusetts ee Cont. 65 1943 800 152 800 152 1,100.00 
RAC-Aero Flying Club, c/o Republic Aviation Corp., Farmingdale, L. 1.,N.Y¥....) TAL Lyc. 65 2210 2210 2210 157 1,100.00 
Williams Flying Service, P. O. Box 430, Adams Field, Little Rock, Arkansas TAC Cont. 65 1942 2090 550 725 0 1,100.00 
RAC-Aero Flying Club, c/o Republic Aviation Corp., Farmingdale, L. l.. TAF Frank. 65 ; 2370 2370 2370 145 1,100.00 
Narragansett Airways, Riconn Airport, Greene, Rhode Island .-| TF Frank. 60 1940 670 660 90 90 1,000.00 
RAC-Aero Flying Club, Inc., ¢/o Republic Aviation Corp., Farmingdale, N. ee TAF Frank. 65 : 2400 2400 2400 260 1,000.00 
RAC-Aero Flying Club, Inc., ¢/o Republic Aviation Corp., Farmingdale, N. Y.. TAL Lyc. 65 2250 2250 2250 1,000.00 
McFarland Flying Service, 316 E. McDaniel Street, Springfield, Missouri jesiaheeiena Cont. 45 1938 637 710 15 15 850.00 
BEECH 
Spartan Aero Repair, Municipal Airport, Tulsa, Oklahoma...................+: AT-7 P&W 1941 2684 235 0 235 42,000.00 
Public Flyers, Inc., P. O. Box 705, Princeton, New Jersey.................... 18A Wright 350 1937 1515 550 1515 550 22,000.00 
BELLANCA 
ee I PON EE, CIN voc ckccutercenwiesvonrseresecsvbesbecss Cruisair Frank. 150 1946 80:30 80:30 80:30 80:30 5,750.00 
CESSNA 
The Coogan Company, 8440 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 46, California -50 Jacobs 225 1943 1495 0 0 0 12,750.00 
Ferry Air Service, East Greenbush, New York...................... UC-78 Jacobs 245 1943 395 395 395 95 9,500.00 
Bush Aviation Enterprises, R. R. 3, Jeffersonville, Indiana............ UC-78 Jacobs 225 1943 1276 1276 1276 324 8,000.00 
Farly’s Air Park, Box 72, New Baltimore, New York................. UC-78 Jacobs 225 1944 300 200 200 200 7,100.00 
Interstate Airmotive, Inc., Lambert Field, St. Louis, Missouri......... T-50 Jacobs 225 1944 1080 70 1080 70 7,000.00 
Sky Harbor Air Service, inc., P. 0. Box 649, Phoenix, Arizona........ C165 Warner 165 1940 300 50 300 50 6,500.00 
Fields Flying Service, Swainsboro, ayes ye ifaegrennlieapen iene UC-78 Jacobs 225 1943 840 840 4 ae 6,500.00 
Hunter Flying Service, Inc., Hunter Field, Cedar Rapids, lowa.......... -50 Jacobs 225 1943 161 161 161 161 6,500.00 
Goddard Piyin Service, Ardmore Airport, Ardmore, Oklahoma. ........ T-50 Jacobs 225 1944 1200 220 20 220 6,000.00 
Carolina Aero SL vies, Inc., Box 57, Anderson, South Carolina........ UC-78 Jacobs 225 1942 479 479 25 479 6,000.00 
Arkansas Aviation Service, Grider Field, Pine Bluff, Arkansas.._......... T-50 Jacobs 225 1943 950 950 10 120 5,995.00 
R. C. Bleke, Smith Field, Fort Wayne, Indiana T-50 Twin 1944 1400 350 50 350 5,800.00 
St. Louis Flying Service, Kratz Field, St. Louis, Missouri...................... UC-78 Jacobs 225 1944 763 693 763 129 5,700.00 
Elair County Aviation Co., Altoona, Blair a Airport, Martinsburg, Pa T-50 Jacobs 1942 375 375 50 375 5,200.00 
Cutter-Carr Flying Service, P. O. Box 274, W. Mesa Airport, “peaetenene N.M.) UC-78 Jacobs 225 1941 1394:30 1332:55 1394:30 704:20 5,000.00 
Barber's Flyin: _— Municipal Airport, Pontiac, a ; C-37 Warner 145 1937 1352 1352 102 102 3,600.00 
Cape Aircraft, Box 699, Glens Falls, New York ae 140 Cont. 85 1948 250 250 250 250 3,000.00 
W. R. McKnii t, Houston, __. SRR Seana ie 140 Cont. 85 1945 Ferry Time|Ferry Time|Ferry Time|Ferry Time| 2,994.00 
Sky Harbor Air Service, Inc., P. O. Box 649, Phoenix, Arizona T-50 Jacobs 245 1943 500 500 500 500 2,000.00 
Arkansas Aviation Service, Grider Field, Pine Biuff, Arkansas 120 Cont. 85 1946 260 260 260 260 1,995.00 
R. C. Bleke, Smith Field, Fort Wayne, Indiana.................. 129 Cont. 85 1946 650 650 50 650 1,750.00 
COMMONWEALTH 
Robert J. Winter, East Richmond Airport, R. 3, Richmond, Indiana.............| Sky Ranger Cont. 75 1940 950 900 950 50 $1,600.00 
CULVER 
Aero-Flight, Inc., Box 409, Burley, Idaho. ................-seeeeceeeee ere V Cont. 85 1946 74 74 74 74 2,600.00 
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DEALER MODEL TYPE YEAR TOTAL HOURS 
NO. ENGINE BUILT |“ PLANE | ENGINE | PLANE 
ERCOUPE 
Prentice Aircraft Sales & Service, Adrian City Airport, Adrian, Michigan. ....... 415 Cont. 75 1946 107 107 107 
Prentice Aircraft Sales & Service, Adrian City Airport, Adrian, ee. .| 415 Cont. 75 1946 148 148 148 
Cavo Aircraft, Inc., Transportation Bidg., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 3 415 Cont. 75 1946 6 8 6 
Echelon Aeronautical Service, Box 104, Haddonfield, New Jersey... oaase Cont. 75 1946 75 75 75 
Cavo Aircraft, inc., Transportation Bidg., Cincinnati 2, Ohio Loi 415 Cont. 75 1946 a7 51 47 
Cavo Aircraft, Inc., Transportation Bidg., Cincinnati 2, Ohio... _....... 415 Cont. 75 1945 101 115 101 
Serv-Air, Inc., Raleigh Municipal Airport, Raleigh, North Carolina.............. 415 Cont. 75 1946 163 73 163 
Bush Aviation Enterprises, R. R. 3, Jeffersonville, Indiana... ................. 415 Cont. 75 1946 321 321 321 
Syracuse Flying School, Syracuse Airport, Syracuse, New Jersey.......... a Cont. 75 1946 335 335 0 
FAIRCHILD 
G. E. Verhostra, 1002 E. Jefferson Bivd., South Bend 17, Indiana. .... 24R46 Ranger 175 1946 35 35 35 
Cavo Aircraft, Inc., Transportation Bidg., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 24wW Warner 165 1946 41 4% 41 
Barry Aero Service, Airport, Lawrence, Massachusetts 24 Ranger 175 835 | 886 835 
Cutter-Carr Flying Service, P. O. Box 274, W. Mesa Airport, Albuquerque, f N.M.) F45 Wright 350 1938 2900 1236 400 
Tulsair Distributors, Municipal Airport, Tulsa, Oklahoma 24R9 Ranger 180 1939 1100 150 150 
The Coogan Company, 8440 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 46, California 24R40 Ranger 175 1940 466 466 66 
York Aircraft Sales & Service, Inc., P. O. "Box 407, York, Pennsylvania. . PT-23 Cont. 220 70 70 
Park Region Aviation, Inc., Municipal Airport, fame Falls, Minnesota. . PT-26 Ranger 200 1943 996 1016 13:10 
Prentice Aircraft Sales & Service, Adrian City Airport, Adrian, Michigan... weee-| M62A Ranger 175 1943 1664 1664 425 
York Aircraft Sales & Service, Inc., P. O. Sox 407, York, Pennsylvania.........| PT-19 Ranger 175 657 657 10 
Serv-Air, Inc., Raleigh Municipal Airport, Raleigh, North Carolina..............] PT-23 Cont. 220 1942 18 18 18 
Johnson Flying Service, Inc., Hale Field, Missoula, Montana... ... scocoeedl Se Ranger 175 . 1000 415 1000 
Brockton Airways, Inc., Brockton Airport, Brockton, Massachusetts... .. rete PT-19B8 Ranger 175 1944 360 360 
Sam Gould, Trinca Airport, Andover, New Jersey es vessnite M62C Cont. 220 1943 1130 212 1130 
Barnett Air Service, Wasco Airport, Wasco, Or: 5 eulabgseinncg tle a Ranger 175 1943 2217:15 | 714:45 | 2217:15 
Arkansas Aviation Service, Grider Field, Pine Bluff, Arkansas. ............. ...| PT-19 Ranger 175 1941 1090 1 1050 
Via Air, St. Clair County Airport, Port Huron, Michigan................2....-. PT-19 Ranger 175 1941 1045 410 410 
FLEET 
Meriden Aircraft Corp., Municipal Airport, South Meriden, Connecticut... ...... Warner 125 492 435 492 
GLOBE 
Casa Grande Air S P. ‘ GC-1B Cont. 125 1946 100 144 100 
RD. Grimn, Frandort, Michigan ee nesses] QCoIB Cont. 125 1946 | tao |) 10 | a0 
York Aircraft Sales & Service, Inc., P. 0. Box 407, York, Pennsyivania.........| GC-18 Cont. 125 1946 48 48 
Long Aviation Service, Gainesville, Georgia... . Ripe 3 SEED GC-1A Cont. 85 1946 40 aed 40 
Skyways, Inc., Municipal Airport, La Crosse, Wisconsin.....................- GC-1A Cont. 85 1946 83 73 93 
HOWARD 
Ferry Air Service, East Greenbush, New York..................... cee eeeeee DGA-15P P & W 450 1940 300 300 300 
The Coogan Company, 8440 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 46, California............. DGA-15P P& W 450 1943 460 460 0 
LUSCOMBE 
Syracuse Flying School, Syracuse Airport, Syracuse, New York... ............. 8A Cont. 65 1946 300 300 300 
John L. Coppernoll, Stockton, Wlinois........... 02k cece cee ecceces Silvaire Cont. 65 1946 60 60 0 
Blackwell Flying Service, Box 147, Vale, Oregon........ «3... 6... eee eee eee 8A Cont. 65 1946 120 120 0 
Spartan School of Aeronautics, 6900 E. Apache St, mom « Okiahoma........... 8C Cont. 75 1941 1115 175 1115 
R. C. Bleke, Smith Field, Fort te Indiana ‘ Silvaire Cont. 65 1946 300 0 
Taylor Aviation, New Kingst sy WE. th ointdinwidaidebtiames 8A Cont. 65 1940 663 672 663 
MEYERS 
Stoudt Flying Service, Inc., Municipal Airport, Muscatine, lowa. ee 1 Warner 125 1942 1250 1982 1250 
Boulevard Airport, Inc., Roosevelt Bivd., Philadelphia 14, Pennsylvania......... OoTWw Warner 125 1940 996 2538 
MONOCOUPE 
St. Louis Flying Service, Kratz Field, St. Louis, Missouri...................... 0H Lambert 90 1941 673 673 673 
W. R. Donahue, Sky Harbor Airport, Northbrook, Illinois...» .... 2.2.20... 390A Lambert 90 770 77 5 
Jennings Bros, Air Service, Box 306, North Grafton, Massachusetts............ 90A Lambert 90 1936 955 690 955 
NAVY 
Parkair Flying Service, Airport, Cedar City, Utah. ...........cscseseceeseeee..|  N3NA3 aed 1942 4068 2391 1823 
NOORDYN 
V. C. Rasmussen, 664 Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois. ....................| UC64A Pewee woes 570 oe ad 
NORTH AMERICAN 
St. Louis Flying Service, Kratz Field, St. Louis, Missouri P & W 600 3846 2552 3846 
Ferry Air Service, East G P & W 550 1942 1200 600 600 
David Row Arbenz, VPI Air Port, Blacksburg, Virginia . P & W 650 1944 1200 600 257 
Spartan Aero Repair, Municipal Airport, Tulsa, Okiahoma P& W 450 1942 2364 2014 2364 
PIPER 
Witcher Flying Service, Georgetown, South Coretina ae ee ne eee PA-12 Lyc. 100 5 5 5 
Witcher Flying Service, Georgetown, South Carolina......... PA-12 Lyc. 1947 0 0 0 
Bush Aviation Enterprises, R. R. 3, hemervonettie: poe PA-12 Lyc. 100 1947 2 2 2 
Brunswick Flying Service, Airpark, Brunswick, Maine. . 53 Cont. 65 1946 538 538 6 
Johnie Cleveland, 3221 Downing St., Jackson, Mississippi..................... 55 Cont. 75 1941 1100 1:30 30 
Prentice Aircraft Sales & Service, Adrian Ci Airport. Marian, ‘Michigan........| 43 Cont. 65 1946 139 139 139 
Niagara Aeronautical Service, Steffen Field, Amherst, New York... ..... 53 Lyc. 65 1941 638:25 434:55 439:55 
Boekenhoff Aviation Service, 2038 St. Quincy, Wlinois.............. i 433 Cont. 1946 50 50 
B. J. McDonald, 95 State St., Norwalk, Ohio............ Se 5) OG Maes = J5-A Cont. 75 1941 1735:45 | 1627:15 59 
Guy W. Hannas, Romany, West Say RRS pane aes 75 J3 Cont. 65 1946 116 116 116 
Prentice Aircraft Sales & ay nome, Adrian, Michigan eaadind 53 Cont. 65 1946 460 460 
Plainfield Airways, Inc., Plainael Es sis oy aunn stats. +<caeswelee J5-A Cont. 75 1941 475 500 30 
Edison G. Ward, Martin, South Dakota......... ne J5-B Lyc. 75 1941 1050 1050 60 
Barber Flying Service, Pontiac Municipal Airport, Pontiac, Michigan............ 53 Cont. 1946 767 767 767 
Prentice Aircraft Sales & Service, Adrian City Airport, Adrian, Michigan........ 43 Cont. 65 1946 597 597 597 
Guy W. Hannas, Romney, West Virginia.............. 53 Cont. 65 1945 210 210 210 
Barber Flying Service, Pontiac Municipal —. Pontiac, isis 53 Cont. 65 1945 1020 585 1020 
Metcalf Flying Service, Box 25, Walbridge, Ohio... . Lay a ee: 44 Lyc. 65 1940 725 725 725 
Blair County Aviation Co., Altoona Blair hes Airport, Martinsburg, Pa...... J3 Frank. 65 1941 1008 800 200 
Smith Flying Service, Wilkes-Barre, Wyoming............. AOL ep EE Lyc. 65 1940 60 60 60 
Robert J. Winter, East Richmond A Rs Richmond, indiana idevoudied 43 Frank. 65 1941 2432 1998 600 
Arkansas Aviation Service, Grider Field, Pine Bluff, Arkansas................. JOA Cont. 65 1939 1275 1275 1275 
Barber Flying ~—— — Municipal Airport, Pontiac, Michigan 53 Cont. 65 1940 3315 3315 3315 
M. B. Huggins, Jr., Huggins Airport, Timmonsville, South Carolina. .... J4 Cont. 65 1939 675 675 
Narragansett Airways, Airport, Greene, Rhode Island. . ce v3 Frank. 50 1938 837 1010 45 
PORTERFIELD 
Spartan School of Aeronautics, 6900 E. Apache St., Tulsa, Qkiahoma........... LP65 Lyc. 65 1940 1732 1732 0 
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112 FLYING April, 1947 
HOURS SINCE LAST 
DEALER MODEL TYPE YEAR TOTAL HOURS |MAJOR OVERHAUL! PRICE 
NO. ENGINE BUILT |“PLANE | ENGINE | PLANE | ENGINE 
PRATT 
Sam Gould, Trinca Airport, Andover, New Jersey. ............ccecccecececees PRG None 1943 2 0 2 0 $ 700.00 
Sam Gould, Trinca Airport, Andover, New Jersey. ........ccececececccevececs PRG None 1943 5 0 5 0 700.00 
REARWIN 
Aere-Flight, Ine.. 6 Re NN I ooo iiciecs iss ccna vocccwcevevecens 8135 Ken-Royce 1940 845 932 846 180 3,100.00 
lying Service, Inc., Hunter Field, Gedar Rapids, lowa................. 7F Ken-Royce 120 1940 366 366 30 30 3,000.00 
The Coogan pany, 8440 Sunset Bivd., Hetiywoed 46, California............. 8135 Ken-Royce 120 1942 1800 540 0 22 1,950.00 
Chas. Harris, Jr., Box 365, Versailles, Missouri. ian EES: Le Blonde 70 1935 1175 1175 28 28 1,000.00 
RYAN 
Maheu’s Airport, Inc., R. F. D. No. 2, Mechanic Falls, Maine.................. STA Menasco 125 1937 52:25 338:05 52:25 338:05 2,195.00 
Casa Grande Air Service, P. O. Box 1295, Casa Grande, Arizona............... PT-22 Kinner 160 1941 2500 1500 430 430 2,000.00 
SCHWEIZER 
Jennings Bros. Air Service, Box 306, North Grafton, Massachusetts............ 2 Place Glider |...........+++++ 1946 10 a 10 0 1,000.00 
Jennings Bros. Air Service, Box 306, North Grafton, Massachusetts............ Single Glider |........... coeee] 1946 1 Go 1 L 700.00 
SPARTAN 
Spartan Aero Repair, Municipal Airport, Tulsa, Okiahoma..........c.eseseeees 7w P & W 450 1939 2804 959 2804 249 | 22,000.00 
STEARMAN 
Sam Gould, Trinca Airport, Andover, New Jersey...............ssceececeeees PT-17 Cont. 220 1942 2900 1109 1895 331 1,100.00 
Public Flyers, Inc., P. O. Box 705, Princeton, New Jerse’ eked Cont. 220 1942 2297 1658 1354 850 1,000.00 
The Coogan Company, 8440 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 48. ealitornia.” A Seb: PT-17 Cont. 220 1942 1200 900 450 168 975.00 
STINSON 
Dervend Flying School, Inc., Matamoras, Pennsylvania..................cse0 SR10C . 265 1938 1539 1539 100 100 15,000.00 
Hunter Flying Service, Inc., Hunter Field, Cedar Rapids, lowa................. SR9-C Wright 350 1937 958 1000 51:35 66:55 6,500.00 
Cape Aircraft, Inc., Box 699, Glens Falls, New York............... 2202 SR9-C Lyc. 260 1937 4500 2000 1200 53 6,000.00 
St. Louis Flying Service, Kratz Field, St. Louis, Mo. AT-19 Lyc. 295 1943 40 40 40 40 5,900.00 
Jennings Bros. Air Service, Box 306, North Grafton, Massachusetts... SR8-B Lyc. 245 1937 71:05 73:45 71:05 220:30 5,500.00 
Echelon Aeronautica Service, Box do Haddonfield New Jersey............. ae = Lo 4 4 . 4 _—s 
ettysburg School eronautics, Gettysburg Airport, Gettysbur , Pennsylvania. ran — 
Jules Kiss, Boulevard Airport, Philadelphia 14, Pennsylvania " r | 108 Frank. 150 1946 60 60 60 60 5,400.00 
Echelon Aeronautical Service, Box 104, Haddonfield, New Jersey 150 Frank. 150 1946 76 76 76 76 5,000.00 
McFarland Flying Service, 316 E. McDaniel Street, Springfield, Missouri... .... 150 Frank. 150 1946 80 80 80 80 5,350.00 
Public Flyers, Inc., P. O. Box 705, Princeton, New Jersey....................- 150 Frank. 150 1946 142 142 142 142 4,950.00 
Aero Training & Transport, Inc., Lunken Airport, Cincinnati, anaes 150 Frank. 150 1946 208 208 208 208 4,750.00 
V. C. Rasmussen, 664 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Iillinois.......... 1.7!) L5 Lyc. 190 1943 200 200 200 0 4,500.00 
Metcalt Flying Service, Box 25, Walbridge, NCS alt as Cowie ca enue L5 Lyc. 190 1945 30 30 30 30 3,500.00 
Metcalf Flying Service, Box 25, Walbridge, Ohio...» 6... eee cece e's L5 Lyc. 190 1945 35 35 35 35 3,250.00 
Severance Aviation Company, Box 1234, Monroe, Louisiana................... 0-435-1 Lyc. 190 1942 1072 1072 72 500 3,000.00 
Spartan School of Aeronautics, 6900 E. Apache St., Tulsa, Oklahoma........... L5 Lyc. 190 1942 1245 392 0 0 2,975.00 
Jennings Bros. Air Service, Box 306, North Grafton, Massachusetts. | "1". |. 10 Cont. 80 1940 450 450 450 450 2,700.00 
Cape Aircraft, Inc., Box 699, Glens Falls, New York........... 00... eee aee 10A Frank. 90 1940 2000 100 2000 100 2,500.00 
Lexington Flying Service, Inc., Coolmeadow Airport, Lexington, Kentucky....... 105 Cont. 80 1940 1388 1388 1388 185 2,000.00 
TAYLORCRAFT 
Farly’s Air Park, Box 72, New Baltimore, New York BC12-D Cont. 65 1945 13 13 13 13 3,500.00 
he 's Air Park, Box 72, New Baltimore, New York.............. eee eee BC12-D Cont. 65 1946 10 10 10 10 3,385.00 
. Stapleton, 1157 Bedford Rd., Grosse Pointe Park 30, Michigan. ......... BC12-D Cont. 65 1946 300 310 300 310 2,400.00 
Jeonings Bros. Air Service, Box 306, North Grafton, Massachusetts....._...... BC12-D Cont. 65 1946 125 125 125 125 2,300.00 
Carl Wehrung, 41 Goodrich St., Buffalo, New York... BC12-D Cont. 65 1946 15 15 15 15 | 2,250.00 
Robert J. Winter, E. Richmond Airport, Richmond, Indiana..." BC12-D Cont. 65 1946 107 107 8 8 2,200.00 
Farly’s Air Park, Box 72, New Baltimore, New York... BC12-D Cont. 65 1948 20 20 20 20 2,200.00 
Dr. C. J. Mahowald, Parshall, North Dakota... 5)... ec ce ccc ccccucece BC12-D Cont. 65 1945 133:55 133:55 133355 133:55 2,200.00 
Via Air, St. Clair County Airport, Port Huron, Michigan....................006 BC12 Cont. 65 1946 418 418 418 418 2,000.00 
Barnett Air Service, Wasco Airport, Wasco, Oregon........... ose e ee eee ee BL65 Lyc. 65 1940 1718:15 1121:30 1100 375 2,000.00 
Serv-Air, Inc., Raleigh Municipal Airport, Raleigh, North Carolina... ....... BC12-D Cont. 65 1948 275 275 275 275 1,975.00 
Serv-Air, Inc., Raleigh Municipal Airport, Raleigh, North Carolina. BC12-D Cont. 65 1948 121 121 121 121 1,975.00 
Spartan School of Aeronautics, 6900 E. Apache St., Tulsa, Oklahoma.......... BC65 Cont. 65 1940 1392 783 0 0 1,975.00 
Serv-Air, Inc., Raleigh Municipal Airport, Raleigh, North Carolina............. BC12-D Cont. 65 1946 341 341 341 341 1,950.00 
Via Air, St. Ciair County Airport, Port Huron, Michigan....................0c- BC12 Cont. 65 1946 454 454 454 454 1,900.00 
Goddard Flying Service, Ardmore Airport, Ardmore, Oklahoma................ : Cont. 65 1944 20 20 20 20 1,900.00 
Jennings Bros. Air Service, Box 306, North Grafton, Massachusetts. ......... BC12-D Cont. 65 1945 375:40 382:10 375:40 382:10 1,900.00 
Serv-Air, Inc., Raleigh Municipal Airport, Raleigh, North Carolina.............. BC12-D Cont. 65 1945 404 404 404 1,895.00 
Meriden Aircraft Corp., Municipal Airport, South Meriden, Connecticut melts BC Cont. 65 1940 236 236 236 236 1,825.00 
Maheu’s Airport, Inc., R. F. D. No. 2, Mechanic Falls, Maine eo eee ae BL Lyc. 65 1940 216:50 207:20 216:50 207:20 1,795.00 
Jennings Bros. Air Service, Box 306, North Grafton, Massachusetts............ BC12-D Cont. 65 1946 :20 634:20 634:20 634:20 1,750.00 
Barber Flying Service, Pontiac Municipal Airport, Pontiac, Michigan............ BC12-D Cont. 65 1942 1030 1515 1030 74 1,550.00 
Harry Schroeder, West Monroe, Louisiana..........................cececece L2 Cont. 65 1943 650 150 10 10 1,500.00 
Carolina Aero Service, Inc., Box 57, Anderson, South Carolina................. BC Cont. 65 1939 682 682 169 40 1,500.00 
Barber Flying Service, Pontiac Municipal Airport, Pontiac, Michigan............ BC12-D Cont. 65 1941 2140 238 2140 129 1,450.00 
Park Region A , Inc., pal Airport, Fergus Falls, Minnesota......... Tandem Cont. 65 1946 56 57 56 57 1,450.00 
Jennings Bros. Air Service, Box 306, North Grafton, Massachusetts... BC Cont. 65 1942 283 253 253 253 1,400.00 
Meriden Aircraft Corp., Municipal Airport, South Meriden, Connecticut... BL65 Lyc. 65 1941 85 85 85 85 1,350.00 
Robert J. Winter, East Richmond Airport, Richmond, Indiana vececese| DC-65 Cont. 65 1943 900 900 367 367 1,200.00 
Via Air, St. Clair County Airport, Port Huron, Michigan RAD ¢ L2M Cont. 65 1943 620 620 0 385 1,200.00 
aylor A , New Kingstown, Pennsylvania.......................eceseee BL Lyc. 65 1940 2480 1560 1020 320 1,200.00 
Jennings Bros. Air Service, Box 308, North Grafton, Massachusetts. | |||... L2M Cont. 65 1943 61:05 70:10 61:05 70:10 1,200.00 
Meriden Aircraft Corp., Municipal Airport, South Meriden, Connecticut... BL Lyc. 65 1940 223 223 223 223 1,185.00 
VULTEE 
Echelon Aeronautical Service, Box 104, Haddonfield, New Jersey.............. BT-13A P & W 450 1943 2100 985 85 85 2,000.00 
Farly’s Air Park, Box 72, New Baltimore, New York.........................6 BT-13 P & W 450 1944 175 175 175 175 1,800.00 
Spartan School of Aeronautics, 6900 E. Apache St., Tulsa, Oklahoma... |... BT-13A P & W 450 1942 225 1500 225 160 1,500.00 
Echelon Aeronautical Service, Box 104, Haddonfield, New Jersey.............. BT-13A P & W 450 1943 1350 1057 6 67 1,350.00 
Reces Flying Service, Box 224, Belen, ee ee 82A Ranger 175 1943 1358 447 1358 447 1,250.00 
Plainfield Airways, Inc., Plainfield, Connecticut........... 2... cc ccccccecccece BT-13A P & W 450 1943 1590 590 15 0 1,200.00 
St. Louis Flyin: Service, Kratz Field, St. Louis, Missouri... |... 77.7" 7" °°” BT-13 P & W 450 1942 2213 1830 2213 116 1,175.00 
sas Aviation Service, Grider Field, Pine Bluff, Arkansas... | SNV P & W 450 1943 1300 900 1300 80 1,095.00 
Carolina Aero Service, Inc., Box 57, Anderson, South Carolina. ...... vevedaeuen BT-13A P& W 450 1942 934 934 934 95:50 995.00 
Interstate Airmotive, inc., Lambert Field, St. Louis, Missouri.................. BT-13A P& W 450 1943 212 212 212 212 950.00 
St. Louis Flying Service, Kratz Field, St. Louis, Missouri...................02 BT-13 P& W 450 1942 2646 787 2646 787 875.00 
Arkansas Aviation Service, Grider Field, Pine Bluff, Arkansas................. BT-13A P& W 450 1942 1875 1350 1875 275 875.00 
Carolina Aero Service, Inc., Box 57, Anderson, South Carolina. a secccece] BTeI3A P & W 450 1943 684 1955 684 233 750.00 
Theo. R. Gensemer, Berks Airport, Box 670-A, Reading, Pennsyivania.......... PT-19 Ranger 175 1943 1600 1600 1600 1600 750.00 
WACO 
Barnett Air Service, Wasco Airport, Wasco, Orego’ . Wright 350 1939 1025:05 419:05 19 19 9,000.00 
Central Airways, Inc., — e Airport, Des idsinen | lowa Jacobs 225 1936 1452 125 0 0 6,000.00 
Atlantic-Western Airlines, Municipal Airport, Danville, Virginia. Jacobs 285 1936 1387:07 647:45 0 317:30 4,500.00 
Atlantic-Western Airlines, Municipal Airport, Danville, Virginia... . Jacobs 225 1936 1809:30 | 1740:08 300 7:20 4,000.00 
Atlantic-Western Airlines, Municipal Airport, Danville, Virginia... .. Jacobs 1937 1477:20 1241:41 175 173:05 3,750.00 
Atiantic-Western Airlines, Municipal Airport, Danville, Virginia Jacobs 225 1936 1273:58 855:52 101:57 101:57 3,750.00 
Aero-Flight, Inc., Box 409, Burley, Idaho................ Jacobs 225 1936 1687 336 324 3,500.00 
Boulevard Airport, Inc., Roosevelt Bivd., Philadelphia 14, Pennsylvania. . RNF Warner 125 1931 7 1225 300 378 1,400.00 
Oakland Aircraft Corp., Route 1, Box 3305, Sacramento, California ..| UPF-7 Cont. 220 1940 3329 3971:42 1177:05 596:36 1,200.09 
L. J. Scanian, Keystone Airport, Ebensburg, Pennsylvania eer ---| INE Kinner 125 1931 1800 1500 50 75 1,200.02 
Arkansas Aviation Service, Grider Field, Pine Bluff, Arkansas................. Cont. 225 1942 700 700 700 120 1,095.00 
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MANUAL oF THE E-6B COMPUTER (New) by Allan C. 
Zweng. a a text for every airman an in- 
structor. xe Edition, $2.00. 

NEW DALTON “NAVIGATION COMPUTER (Type E-6B) 
With leather case 

AIR NAVIGATION Wy oy Medal Edition) includes me 


Zio. 00. 


teorology. Price $5 





NEW AVIATION EQUIPMENT 


For Land, Sea and Air 
PARACHUTE TECHNICIAN (Just published). 
chute Rigger rating; baste text and 
tions’’ included. DeLuxe Edition $3.00. 


RADIO and INSTRUMENT FLYING by Charles A. Zweng, in 
Air Corps. New Edition covering new important 
Written especially to prepare the pilot for government 
Radio-Telephone Permit in 
Radio-Orientation, let-down, off-course ‘ 4 


structor U. S. 
material. 
examination for * 
cluded with Meteorology, 
and alternate airport problems. Only $4.00 
AERONAUTICAL TRAINING. 
1945, containing Private Pilot and Commercial 
Choice Examinations.”’ 
postpaid or C.O.D. 

AIRPLANE and ENGINE MECHANICS. 


‘instrument rating.’’ 


Only $3.00 for both examinations, and CAR. 


Prepares for Para 
‘“‘multiple choice examina 


With new C.A.R. effective July 1, 
Pilot ‘‘Multiple 
Makes your government test easy. $3.00 


Examinations. 
thentic Quiz Book now covers the new Multiple Choice examina 
tions fully illustrated with necessary diagrams. Used by Lockheed. 
Douglas, Northrup, Ryan and outstanding sehools. 


METEOROLOGY 
AIRMEN 3,3 4 
aed] 
4 
| 


New au 


Why fail? 





ie sostractor yy? 
(APPRO FOR VETERANS) 
A Bulletin 





OUR TRAINING DIVISION OFFERS: 


Private and a Pilot License, Instrument Rating— 





METEOROLOGY — AIRMEN—A new 
book by Charle A. Zw weng with 
**Multiple Choice. exams’’ in Appen- 
dix. Needed by every airman taking 
the examination. 83.00 postpaid. 
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Center this map over your own 
home airport —and see if YOUR 
radio will match this reception 
logged by the R-11 Range Receiver 
of a standard A.R.C. Type 11 Com- 
munication System, flying over 
A.R.C.'s airport at Boonton, N. J. 


Experienced pilots will tell you that reception like this—the 
ability to pull in the range signals and weather reports from any 
station within two hours flying—means safety as well as conveni- 
ence in cross-country operations. 

However, many pilots may not yet know how superior the 
new A.R.C, T-11 VHF Transmitter is for getting your air-to- 
ground communication through. Try it yourself - many CAA 
stations and towers are now guarding the new VHF frequencies 
of 122.1 and 122.5 MC, 

The units of the A.R.C. Type 11 System have been designed 
to meet the rigid CAA requirements for Approved Type Certifi- 
cation. This means that now, for the first time, radio equipment 
of scheduled-airline performance and dependability has been 
brought within a weight and price range suitable even for light 
aircraft. 

Watch for Announcement of the A.R.C. Type 17 2-Way VHF 
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A.R.C. Type 11 
Aircraft Communication System 


SPECIFICATIONS: 





R-11 RECEIVER 


Frequency Range: 190-550 KC 
Sensitivity: 2 microvolts or better 


Selectivity: Signal 30 db down at 3 KC off reso- 
nance, and 60 db down at 5 KC off resonance 


Reception Distance from Standard Airways 
Range Station: 200 miles under normal conditions 


T-11 TRANSMITTER 


Frequency: 122.1 MC and 122.5 MC, or any 5 
crystal controlled frequencies in any 1 MC 
band between 121.5 and 132 MC 


Power Output: 1.1 watts 

Modulation: Over 90% moduiation capability 

Tr ission Distance: Over 30 miles at 2000 
feet or higher 


System Weight Installed Under 16 Pounds 


$427 complete 


f.o.b. Boonton 











